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CHANCELLOR’S REPORT. 


To the Honorable Board of Administration: 
~ I have the honor to make the following report for the University of 
Kansas for the two years ending June 30, 1918: 


ENROLLMENT. 


The first year of the biennium was passed under normal conditions, 
for the reason that war was not declared against Germany until 
April of that year. From all indications the University was just begin- 
ning its period of most rapid development. The increase in enrollment 
for several years past had been satisfactory. In 1916-17 it took a 
strong upward turn, and at the close of the year showed by far the larg- 
est increase the University had ever had. The total enrollment, ex- 
cluding all duplicates, for the year 1915-’16, the last year preceding 
the biennium, was 2,959. The total enrollment, excluding all duplicates, 
for the year 1916-’17, the first year of the biennium of this report, was 
3,437, an increase of 478. This increase was participated in by all of the 
divisions of the University except the School of Pharmacy, which showed 
a slight decrease. The increase in the College of Liberal Arts was espe- 
clally marked, the enrollment in this division of the University rising 
from 1718. towly92 7. " 

The story of the second year of the biennium is different. When the 
year 1917-’18 opened the United States was already forward in the 
war. Before the end of the previous University year, and during the 
summer, 600 or 800 University men had enlisted in some form of war 
service. The registration of June 5, 1917, included a large number of 
University men. During the year of 1917-’18 the losses of the Univer- 
sity by draft and by enlistment were very great. The result was a con- 
siderable decline in enrollment, the total number for 1917-’18 being 2,840 
against 3,734 of the year before, a decrease of 597. This does not tell 
the story accurately, for a large number of men enrolling were either 
called or enlisted soon after they entered the University, so that the at- 
tendance at the University before the end of the year was much smaller 
than the enrollment would indicate. 

The effect upon the different schools of the University is interesting: 
The Graduate School fell from 137 to 87; the College of Liberal Arts 
from 1,927 to 1,605; the School of Engineering from 496 to 399; the 
School of Fine Arts from 252 to 225; the School of Law from 180 to 
112; the School of Pharmacy from 59 to 42. The School of Medicine 
increased from 145 to 170, this being due to the orders of the federal 
government requiring medical schools to maintain themselves at the 
highest point of numbers and efficiency in order that the supply of phy- 
sicians and surgeons being turned out should be as continuous and large: 
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A University of Kansas. 


as possible. The School of Education fell from 333 to 316; the Summer 
Session from 817 to 748. 

Besides the figures of enrollment shown above, the Diveraty Exten- 
sion Division showed a large increase in the number of students under 
instruction. 

The regular enrollment for the University of Kansas was distributed 


as follows: 
T9617. 1917-18. 





Graduate Schools ere. ae. eb. Sela aac oa Jayla ay 9 137 87 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences.............. 927 1,605 
SCHOOL OL MUGIMCORINS. iy ad soy wads ie ween ed ne ena 496 399 
BCNOOL= Od 6 HIME ATES. iy cancers in doe amue lebanese acetate 252 225 
MCHOOL. Of Ke Wie ac teeGie Mere con aOR RAO ah Cea lta ae een 180 112 
School: of se parmacy. oe Co diet ole Cr Re ee ee eee aoe 59 42 
SCHOOLPOE eM edieare i lt Pee Re a ee teed meh) 170 
School: Of MdMCAtIO#L . 6. ee ee wise tate oe ahaa ta tase ie, 330 316 

Total enrollment, regular session............. 3,529 2,956 
Names: Counted: DWiICe, stron Seed bee sy ite ote 591 610 

Net enrollment, regular session.............. 2,938 2,346 
The Summer Session (excluding duplicates)....... 499 494 

LOLaL UTES IBLPA TION Caen eee Mees ee eas sarin 3,430, 2,840 


DEGREES GRANTED. 


The numbers of degrees granted by the University are as follows: 

June, 1917. Master of arts, 58; master of science, 6; civil engineer, 
1; bachelor of arts, 219; bachelor of science in medicine, 12; bachelor of 
science in civil engineering, 19; bachelor of science in blaktneal engi- 
neering, 13; bachelor of science in mechanical engineering, 4; bachelor 
of science in mining engineering, 4; bachelor of science in chemical en- 
gineering, 8; bachelor of science in architectural engineering, 6; bach- 


elor of laws, 48; bachelor of music, 15; bachelor of music in pipe organ, 
1; teacher’s certificate in violin, 1; teacher’s certificate in public-school | 


music, 9; bachelor of science in pharmacy, 2; pharmaceutical chemist, 
4; graduate in pharmacy, 5; doctor of medicine, 18; certificate for 
graduate nurse, 10; bachelor of science in education, 2; University 
teacher’s diploma, 89. Total, 554. 

June, 1918. Master of arts, 40; master of science, 6; civil engineer, 
1; electrical engineer, 1; bachelor of arts, 188; bachelor of science in 
medicine, 15; bachelor of science in civil engineering, 4; bachelor of sci- 
ence in electrical engineering, 12; bachelor of science in mechanical en- 
gineering, 3; bachelor of science in chemical engineering, 8; bachelor 
of science in mining engineering, 2; bachelor of science in architectural 
engineering, 4; bachelor of laws, 19; bachelor of painting, 3; bachelor 
of music, 9; three-year certificate in piano, 1; teacher’s certificate in 
public school music, 10; bachelor of science in pharmacy, 1; pharma- 
ceutical chemist, 4; graduate in pharmacy, 3; doctor of medicine, 18; 
certificate for graduate nurse, 9; bachelor of science in education, 2; 
_ University teacher’s diploma, 99. Total, 462. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AN INTELLECTUAL CENTER. 





Biennial Report. 


The University of Kansas is very far from being a local or even a 
purely state institution so far as concerns the field from which it draws 


its students. 
center of intellectual life in this part of the United States. 


Indeed, the University in a growing degree is becoming a 
There were. 


103 of the 105 counties in Kansas represented in the total enrollment for 
1916-17. Aside from Douglas county, Wyandotte had the largest num- 
ber, 172, with Shawnee second, with 116. The enrollment also included 
students from twenty-two other states of the Union and three foreign 
To be sure, the war is interfering with the development of 
the University, but after the war is over there is every reason to expect 
that this movement wi!l continue in an accelerated degree. 


countries. 


Distribution by Kansas Counties, 1916-'17. 
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*A lJarge number of students whose names appear as residents of Douglas county are 


so listed because they temporarily reside in Lawrence for the purpose of attendi 


University. 
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BY STATES. 
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* A. Jarge number of students whose names appear as residents of Douglas county are’ 
so listed because they temporarily reside in Lawrence for the purpose of attending the 
University. 


In my last biennial report I called your attention to the fact that for the 
year ending June, 1916, eighty-five colleges and universities, among which 
were 16 or more state universities, 4 agricultural colleges, 11 normal 
schools, and many denominational colleges and colleges on private founda- 
tion, were represented in the University of Kansas by students entering 
with advanced standing. For the year ending June 30, 1917, the number 
of institutions had increased from 85 to 97, and the number of students 
thus entering the University of Kansas from 220 to 293. Even under 
war conditions, in the year ending June 30, 1918, the number of institu- 
tions remained the same, but the number of students entering dropped 
from 298 to 281. 


: Biennial Report. 


Other Institutions 


FrRoM WHICH CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES WERE ADMITTED WITH ADVANCED 
STANDING, 1916-'17. ' 
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Northwestern University .........0.5. 2 
Oklahoma A): & Ms Collegeyy is 202 cis 1 
OLiehomnacsN Ori0 alt "aie ek ane sedeaee dae haters: 1 
Oxweror-CoWese Some yi mare cose onG Winn he 2 
Oteaw a cUMavensity. | 2 Leesa ee eee ce ff 
PamkerCotlestenay cyah jt al) 5 even Neal nie rg 1 
halls nrversitiy. ¢.00. 5. cs.q cee aendetene saa Ne 4 
Randolph-Macon: College 2.0.0... ..0 04 1 
Si vkOsephon dG i@ollemen a 45. a euek nun 1 
St. Marys College sci) ta./, 4 isihbors ewes if 
Southwestern’ College? (5). 26%). eee a 8 
Southwestern Texas Normal.......... 1 
SD Garis SIN OPTI oie i ssh isis!'a) aus eave 1 
Smeets Orla iG ONGC tui lane ae caters i 
Pa bora COWler ey Wis cea teches seeie. ai ehors tales bea 1 
Watlderd T COMSE Sipe wiht ovate etl a. cheney 1 
Mexuse Alor au COMCEE Siar oi ciahecsherg 1 
imaversity.< of, vArka ms agit: Wiss tes) cee eas 1 
Umiversiby1OLsCalitOrmia > p.oeiek. 4 )ahe.euectae Fi 
Winiversity Ot. Chica sol-ysps pan sineluclerers 6 
University ‘of Colorado. “i920! cee wi. a 10 
Win iversityeOlseE LOK Lda deel amie ies all sta 1 
Uimiversity ol WHOIS) ethic. fale esaperne s uf 
Winiversitysot NG Wawa oe ots abe seas ab 
Wimirviersity. ¢ OL Lowel; ocu ick ces Gtsde taeie een e 1 
University. of e Michir amine 2, c-ccecae tis 2 
Gativersity 0b MISSOWPI sy...) mie senate 6 
University OLIN ebraskawes isc a aeeni 3 
Wniversityof Oklahoma a... cuss. < a0 sere 5 
Miniviersitiy. Obs One ZOne, = secek esses cl 4 wht af 
Pniversity Of wthes i aChicim ny. Asta die leader 1 
University of Tennessee ............ 1 
WMTVERSIty. OT ORAS i cecgen. ca lete weil, erasers a! 
University, of Washington~...\. sce Al 
University: of Wisconsin) si. sci eae 4 
Malparaiso, UMiversitivs (we ae so se tcttecns 2 
Ward? B eliriont) “SCHOOL isco isha: ons) ilione leven 2 
Warrensburg State Normal........... 3 
Weashburim ‘Colleen iy.) ars heave abs wed eeene ies 22 
Melis Colleges pone teens cae teats Sith 0k esas nee 1 
Whitman, College silk. acca see are eliotaiie il 
Weilittier: Collemet se. ots cues aces aleical ncaa { 
Wialtiam:2 Le well svc sen shenens ages aaa is) eis ane 1 
Vamiktonmn Gollereigra. Ui ectire slavebe amen iis 1 
Gand BLES ray skis eo eens eee eel ater 293 
IEMISTIGWELONS), gift ey sce te dts ol adie eoen sees 97 


Norrn.—Candidates for degrees, included in ahove tabulation, who offered credentials 


from two or more schools, 31. 
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Other Institutions 


FROM WHICH CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES WERE ADMITTED witH ADVANCED 
STANDING, 1917-18. iz 





Candi- 

Institutions. dates. 
Avikansas /:Oollege cul uh Ay Swe oi Niha nega Ty 1 
Baker Umiversity + siete Woke jicioneue nai hand ke 16 
Parngtd College. yoann ie tagueneie it 
Beloit: Govere accent Se kaa 1 
Bethany “College 1a, tte oe a sa ote bs veal he a 
Beth ali GOW rei ane nem eck slur tere ae’ 1 
Bonebrake Theo Semie atc us oi cae 1 
Carn eeierinstitite ade cermeueiene prneketece ils 
Central, Oollege vt uu wuck a cine views selenite a: 
Christian: Cole reue 4.0 Wan meats aaa. 1 
Colorado College ees os cis vice villa Geet em AD 
Colorado School of -Mines: «00002. 1 
Colorado State Teachers’ College...... 3) 
Columbia MInIVersity i cruie sure cie atone tees oie 1 
Cooper Wollere: norcs: cata ts on eos 1 
Cormell POMIVELSMYI. iy Gee aes soe laa are dee 2 
Defiance Gollese ores a ene SBT ah 
DO TATOO Mere ihe arsieve sissy eye eae snea ates i 
PEP OTVIA MOLLE RE "sy yeie the tesla otacee Ru wheleoale 4 
Marmont College sire tae le vis etate 12 
HorestiaPark: University <. Porew sa aie wipes 1 
Porto ays Norm alien Ceci Wau te see eels 2 
Priends: LW nverslhye st cis ease aieletele oMekee ee 10 
Goucher Coblese gy ag Maes Se ee ate 1 
Greeley, Colorado, University......... 1 
Heidelberg’ University “<):iv ne ce weia ce 1 
Lowa? Wesleyan es (i Sioisonels catiie le eave seus AL 
Kansas City Polytechnic Institute..... 14 
Kansas City Umi ver sieyind, + piste wieieisnta 1 
Kansas State Agricultural College..... 16 
Kansas State Manual Training Normal, 9 
Kansas’ State Normal y. 2 \oiesie« eke ee 24 
Hea NSas ih WeSLOY ANG Wine esiendieis etete tere sieelevanO 
Waamar) College oo sat 6 ahaa ale aHawatunyS Ne 
Lawrence College wi... oe cee sy ute tone 1 
Lebanon -University. 3. 0.4 3505 6 om aL. 
lewis Institute oo.) a". sah geaniauls Aa tea B 
Lindenwood College ..........2. AOR Sori as 
MASSES ts NM eCH sone 1a ire ete oes lene imate ra ab 
Mirdla nd. Collese sevice eevee ate Wt oheuaite ho 
Miltonvale. Wesleyan 2... ..002 Pay east & 
Monticello: Aica@em yes ovis tides eheckia ote PACES § 
Morningside. College ....... Halckeleeere Ae 
Mt. Holyoke College ......... isla ones Alita 
Muhlenberg College ......... A bageie soap aks 
MePherson “College aioe 24 ale sos, cdle sere 4 
NationalsPark Semi icaisie es Dev acat eels saveyinites 
Nebraska Staten Normale tic San siete clickers 2 
Neabraskat Wesley.amide clause eemmucereed sus 2 
Nackerson College. yore s aiutete aienele cd tenete le 2 


Notrn.—Candidates for degrees, included in above tabulation, who offered credentials’ 


from two or more schools, 23. 





Candi- 
Institutions. dates. 
Northwestern: College... 23.0 OP, 1 
Northwestern (University jo; . ss: teyww das 2 
Oklahoma’ A.”& M: Oollége. ... 20.374. 2 
Oklahoma uNorinal yecchaadenke selenite oes 1 
Oklahoma School of Mines & Metallurgy, 1 
Oberlinx College! nade tieieoin Se toe a ee ais 2 
Oswego® College. 2a Sows cpa as, ueetreltantels 2 
Otitana MUaaiver sity ies adi see hee ane 8 
Barks Colleg eit ia nak ies ON ei ioe hear se ee vi, 
PHAIps j UNWELSTGY ive ss woe’ ee ve ayant 2 
Sadinas AN Or maa Lee ie is eet eae eee i 
Stout Institute. ...... SS CNA Meneame ay 1 
Si hoseph, Lda Oo ller auc sneer ne ie 2 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy....... if 
StvMary s: Collegens Aye ws eck snec eres ean ib 
St. Mary ofvthe “Woods coe oie see jeden sie 1 
se eapareM a ono cit Walibes aerhes sits Pte UM meg gin Wa tera 1 
Southwestern ‘College’ 2.7.8) Jus tees Were 9 
Southwestern Texas Normal ......... al 
Tatladecun) Colle we iy ecaaiee seleldavere to pays 1 
TMHetson:.:Colleser a. ak carsce kab ee ate 1 
Union: Collece cine ts anasto eee ah rete 1 
University vot (Arkansasa i...) cairn sh cen 1 
University (of California, sics.cs seeders 2 
University ot: Chica gozutey, ila cuiaekel hens 4 
University. of Cincinnati |.) 060s. 5 i.e At 
University 01: Colorado ithe cuteemce sree mena ¢ 
University of :Maryland. (ii sl wermeceaices 1 
University. of Michigan wies 5 sissy eiets ny 
University of Minnesotars cis eestor 3 aks 2 
University of / Missouri acy.) t eae sienna ia 6 
University.) of Nebraska =. .2.\) tii. ee 1 
University Ob: Obie (ay We! ateeieatenolemens 1 
University: of. Oklahoma,” vs oniscesnes 2 
University of Pennsylvania ......... 1 
University /0fs Lexan cater seiisiniteuer sve os 1 
University of Washington .......... 7 
University ;OL“WAscOnsin. isha lacie eis 3 
Valparaiso, University csl.ten ie au wieste tones at 
Ward-Belmont; Schools cise shesel crenetetans 5 
Warrensburg State Normal .......... 2 
Washburn College 72 Os atop saa Lo 
Washington) University.in.. esse see 3 
Wellesley: College hire cists bees sin cereusmaue ies 1 
Western Reserve University.......... 1 
Wilberforce University oc) ipsjein en aie 1 
Yatikion (Qolleger sin iaaos wavs acon snanaier sieve lace ty 
Pandickates Wess eres. shee « Suan val iter sow sie 281 
Tnshititions 4 Sy hy ee oh eerie ehoneh a reule 97 


SCHOLARSHIP. 


The work of the University for the first year of the biennium on the 
whole was well done, as the war had not taken possession of the minds of 
the people sufficiently to cause a decline in interest in college subjects. 

During the second year of the biennium the work of the University, in 
common with that of practically every other college and university in the 
land, was greatly affected by the war. The withdrawal of so many men 
for active service in the army, the sending of them abroad, the entering of 
the United States troops into the actual fighting, the additional anxiety 
as to the outcome of the war—all tended to make it very difficult for 
students and teachers to give their undivided attention to college work. 
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fhe University of Kansas experienced the effect described in the public 
press by the president of one of the great eastern universities, namely, 
the impossibility of concentration of mind upon the university problems 
when the great World War was in progress. 

The University still maintains its position as a member of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. It cannot expect, however, to maintain 
this position long in competition with other American Universities unless 
it is relieved from the present perilous position in which it finds itself as to 
salaries and equipment. 


NUMBER AND WITHDRAWAL OF TEACHERS. 


The number of teachers, administrators and laboratory workers on 
salaries during the year 1916-’"17 was 248 and for the year 1917-’18 
was 219. Paige 

The University during the first year of the biennium did not feel the 
stress of the war to any marked degree, but during the summer of 1917 
and the academic year of 1917-’18 the drain upon the University for war 


purposes was very great. Some entered the active military service, 


notably the dean of the School of Engineering, who was made major of 
engineers, then promoted to position of lieutenant colonel, and finally to 
position of colonel and made a division engineer of the United States army, 
said to be the only division engineer not a member of the regular army. 
Others entered some service closely allied to the active military service, 
like the Y. M. C. A., into which went Dr. James Naismith, for many years 
head of the department of physical education; the United States Food 
Administration, which Dean Olin Templin, of the College of Liberal Arts, 


entered; the American Red Cross, which W. W. Davis, of the department 


of history, and Edward D. Osborne, of the School of Law, entered; and 
the war industries work of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which John J. Vander Vries, of the department of mathematics, 
entered. This list, both of those entering the military service and those 
entering civilian war work, might be greatly increased. By the end of 
June, 1918, 45 had secured leave of absence for this purpose. In addition 
a large number of the University teachers gave much of their time and 
attention to the other kinds of war work. In some cases it was necessary 
to fill the vacancies; in others the departments concerned assumed the 
burden of the additional work, thus making it unnecessary to fill the | 
vacancy. This withdrawal of men kept pace in a rough way with the 
withdrawal of students to enter the war. The money saved was used to 
make up so far as possible for the greatly increased cost of material. The 
University, therefore, succeded in maintaining itself during the year, 
and passed the 30th of June, 1918, with a slight balance. 


- THE UNIVERSITY A WAR INDUSTRY. 


Indeed, the University has rapidly been changing into a war industry. 
Important scientific investigations for the War Department have been un- 
dertaken by the scientific men of the University. Of course no publicity 
could be given to this matter. The State Council of Defense, with its 
committees and subcommittees, occupied a substantial part of the time 
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of a large number of the University teachers and administrators. The 
department of home economics codperated in the course offered in con- 
junction with the United States Food Administration. The United States 
fuel administrator for Kansas had the help of a University man as local 
fuel administrator. In many other ways the University has cooperated 
with the federal government. 

To make clear both to the present time and to future generations the 
part the University of Kansas is taking in the World War, the war 
record of the University of Kansas was published in June, 1918, and has 
been sent to many universities in the United States, to public libraries 
and the public press and to the graduates and former students of the 
University. The showing made by this record is commendable, and in 
it more detailed information may be had in regard to the war work of 
the University. The resumé of this record, which it must be remembered 
was made up early in June, 1918, is as follows: 


Resumé. 
In Active Enlisted Service. In Other Branches. 

Army: Tn allied services 70 
Infantry Da raeetan sive SoMa Super any omen me, 633 Engineers’ reserve ...-... eee cee 4 
BN BOUL IONT STU. oy i retcoigd bolas tola Np tele in By 184 oo Naval raserve ote. cae, oe ee 19 
es. alah Brisa ch ideo (ee rhs aall eae sich nek ee Medical reserven ase aoe tee eee 98 
uy $1 ri pity POR aaa Pa OUR UEY ict aSI ccs ae adil y M 1 al + , affi ies astet thee, 
Medical officers’ reserve......2.. LoS pascal epee ve ke aie) ie 
MA IVEVAT WaiCON PSs sac ies soho ice esas as 117 270 
STL CORDS hi sr sile diets os ex eave eae aa 53 
QrGIGAINGE er cose ota hook otein tee Oh 27 Total 883 
Civahy fk ee OD 17 Ob ALO AS eset: ce Lee SSE ce ee Rane A 
MARIE Sai ocher meena asen dee eee Etta eer Pree Dae 2: Officers. 

Navy: : Brigadiem ceneraise. < J =mwiaee oe 2 
U. SN. Reve. eee eee eee ees 98.1 Colonele’ ji cto dowd cine Daa ae aes 3 
Signal COrps «6... eee ee eee eee. 13 Laieutenant pCOlonels ave .en es ae et chee 6 
RV LAC LON AOI cctes sioat age cat, abate mee steeeN o 8 Minjorne ic ot ON eS cove ee aes 292 
Hospital corps ..........2-+5-. Bo.) Ola tar mse Fee et peas 6 a a ee a 81 
M. O. R. C....... 000. Be robo i 2 First and second lieutenants....... 480 

TIE Rol DONSES Oe Ue UR aE: g NEEM ESA ey SE Ae oced s £8 Nawal commander Bee ne ir eh mee ake) 1 

= Ein SUOTIS Spot sHs Ss Behe ede eluttes eee aeae eae tomas 3 
1,613 . piace 
(Of these 818 are undergraduates. ) PUOU BIE cy, we stensi's Mer ORS ed ee cee Ne eens 598 





Since the war record of the University was made up the University of 
Kansas has entered more completely into war service, and now has for 
military, educational and special training the Students’ Army Training 
Corps, whose quotas are as follows: 


A = Gotlesiatexscetion ig On Ge Se dine ie eae eae 2,000 
2 Vocational SCCLION 4 ese. sae nea sew, Dog CA ana 450 
Os SIN A VATS OCEIOII Ganesan a elec oe crank oie Ses a on Pei Detect 200 
4. Marine corps SECON Sic aes Hc ike Cale tienen ere amen cee 140 
5. And it is hoped, although this is not yet decided, a 
band Seetionof sve. oe oe Aouee ote bc cei eee 200 


These quotas, if filled, with their officers will total.2,500 men or more. 

During the second semester of the University year 1917-’18, when it 
became evident that the war was making large inroads on the University 
because of the rapid calling of men into some kind of war service, it 
seemed necessary to take into consideration changes in the regular calen- 
dar of the University. Arrangements were made whereby students in 
good standing who had complied with certain necessary rules of the 
University senate, and who enlisted or were called into the service, were 
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excused from completing the semester’s work and given credit toward a 
degree. If they were seniors they received their degrees at commence- 
ment. If they were underclassmen they received credit toward a degree 
to be given later. The same arrangement was made for those who for 
bona fide reasons were necessary for the protection of the food supply. 
In addition the School of Law secured permission to close its sessions 
about April 1, and commencement day was moved up from June 9 to 
June 3, so that men students would be available for the wheat harvest, 
which began about the middle of the month. 


SERVICH FLAG. 


On commencement day, June 8, the University of Kansas unfurled 
its first service flag. On it were 1,655 stars, eight of which were gold 
stars, showing that eight graduates and students of the University had 
died in the service of their country in the great war. The _list of those 
in the war from the University was then incomplete, and the number 
has constandly increased until it is now about 2,000. 

It was found that all of the members of the graduating class of the 
School of Engineering were in the service and could not be present. A 
similar situation existed in a greater or less degree in all of the schools 
of the University. It was, however, a memorable commencement. The 
unfurling of the great service flag made a profound impression. The 
address by James W. Girard, late minister to Germany, was of very 
great interest, and the audience assembled to hear him was one of the 
largest ever seen at a University Commencement. 


NUMBER OF HOURS WORK. 


The pressure of work upon teachers of the University has increased 
during the biennium. The amount of time necessary to be given does 
not appear in the number of hours spent by teachers in the classroom. 
Modern university work, if rightly done, requires a large amount of 
preparation on the part of the teachers. To this must be added an in- 
ereasing burden of work in the form of administrative or committee 


__ service. This problem of administrative work has proved a serious one 


to all large universities, and no satisfactory solution of the problem has 
yet been found. The University has sought in various ways to lessen the 
machinery of the institution. I am still of the opinion that the placing 
of departments on a committee basis as to administration to some degree 
relieves the strain. 

SALARIES. 


The situation of the University of Kansas in regard to salaries is very 
much worse at the present time than it has ever been in the history of 
the institution. It is nothing short of perilous. For many years the grade 
of salaries for administrative officers and teachers has been distinctly 
below that of other institutions of the same class. This has led to a 
constant, but until recently not a rapid drain on the institution. It is 
only common sense to say that to maintain itself an institution like the 
University of Kansas, considering the cost of living, the general situation 
of the institution, the cost of changing from one city to another, the 
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amount of work required, and other factors, must maintain approximately 
the same standard of salaries as the institutions with which it must 


compete in the selection of teachers. While the situation in the Uni- © 


versity for years past has been distinctly disadvantageous, the war has 
greatly increased the difficulty. The greatly expanded cost of living, 
about which it is not necessary to argue, at once reduced the value of 
salaries, already below the standard, to a point where the burden was 
almost intolerable. In addition, University teachers and administrators 
saw salaries adjusted to meet this new situation in other institutions, in 
the public schools, in the railway service, in the trades and industries, 
and in practically all other activities where salaries or wages are paid. 


ee 


University people saw no such adjustment in the institution with which — 


they were connected. 

The war also greatly increased the demand for specially trained men 
and women in practically all avenues of university life. They were 
sought for in history, political science, economics, ancient language, 
sociology, psychology and. other departments generally regarded as 
“ugnpractical” and associated with liberal arts culture alone. The better 
known scientific, engineering and medical departments of the University, 
representing in the minds of people the more definitely practical subjects, 
were more heavily drawn upon even than universities had expected. But 
another element entered into the situation which the University of 
Kansas never before has seriously felt. The difference between the 
salaries offered by the University and the salaries and earnings in other 
professions and in the practical vocations of life has begun to operate to 
the serious disadvantage of the institution in drawing men away from 
teaching. This affects not scientific and professional departments alone 
as it used to do, but other departments of the University of the pronounced 
liberal arts type, which were seldom, if ever, affected by the inducements 
of outside business life. 


One of the teachers of the University ivan a salary of $3,500 was 


called to a professional position at a salary of near $7,000. Another 
drawing a salary of $3,350 was called to another university at a salary 
of $6,000. Another drawing a salary of $2,400 was called to a public 
position at a salary of $5,000. Another, in one of the most pronounced 
liberal arts departments, drawing a salary of $2,000, was called to a 
business position at a salary of $4,800. This list might be greatly ex- 
tended. The result of this demand in other institutions and other fields 
of labor was an immediate and radical increase in salaries. There was 
no means in the University of Kansas of meeting this demand. The 
University had to look on -helpless while other institutions and other 
callings took men which no gtate can see go with equanimity. We have 
been accustomed to say for years that higher salaries at the University 
are imperative. If there were a more emphatic word than imperative it 
would be used here. It is impossible for us to contemplate with equanim- 
ity the gradual disintegration of the institution because of the lack of 


reasonable and just pecuniary return for work performed. The real 


basis of dissatisfaction here is that the teachers and administrators of the 
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institution are not getting a square deal. All administrative and teaching 
salaries must at once be adjusted to present conditions. 

I hasten to say, however, that the Board of Administration appreciates 
this situation as fully as does the University, and has often protested 
against it, and I am entirely satisfied will make another determined 
protest to the next legislature with a demand that justice be done. 


STATE WORK. 


State work of the University continues much as in the past, and still 
constitutes a heavy burden on the salary budget of the institution. I 
would again renew my recommendation, viz., ‘That such an arrangement 
be made, under the authority of the legislature, with the State Board of 
Health as may make it possible to handle all of these interests with 
promptness and efficiency without curtailing the fundamental work of 
the University.” 

The University extension work develops every year. Especially is this 
true of the department of correspondence-study. In addition to state 
work, which the University has done for many years, the added responsi- 
bility of work more national in its character has come to the institution. 


UNFORESEEN BURDENS ON THE BUDGET. 


When the appropriations for the biennium ending June 30, 1918, was 
' passed by the legislature no account was taken of the possibility of the 
United States entering the war. The result has been that unlooked-for 
burdens beyond the control of the institution have come upon the Uni- 
versity in company with its sister institutions of the state. The cost of 
all material entering into the work of the University has greatly in- 
creased. The fuel bill of the institution is enormously greater than was 
figured on. The same is true of the cost of supplying the University 
with water. 
NEW BUILDINGS. 

The west wing and central portion of the new administration build- 

ing are in the process of erection. They will not be finished until the 
~ spring of 1919. North College was vacated during the biennium, and is 
now being wrecked. 

The need for buildings for specific purposes is still great in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. During the World War, for reasons of economy, the 
construction of new buildings must be strictly limited. There are, how- 
ever, buildings so directly concerned with the operation of the whole 
plant or with the conduct of the war as to ‘require consideration. Among 
these I respectfully call your attention to the following: ; 

' 1. The development of the Rosedale plant for the teaching of clin- 
ical medicine. If there is one thing that the war has made clearer than 
another it is the absolute necessity for the development of medical 
schools and medical education. The demand from the War Department 
and the federal government on this point is the most insistent. The de- 
mand after the war is over will be as great as it is at present, and it is 
of the first importance for the conduct of the war and for the health 
of our people, and the consequent wealth production of our state after 
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the war, that all health agencies, especially that of the School of Medi- 
cine, be immediately placed on the highest standard of efficiency. The 
state should immediately enlarge the plant at Rosedale and add to the 
hospital and other teaching facilities. 

2. Engineering and science. The war has made it clearer also that — 
our facilities in engineering and in the scientific departments be very 
greatly increased. Therefore, at the earliest possible moment further 
building and laboratory facilities should be had for the development of 
this class of work. 

3. The need for a good heating and power plant is very pressing. 
The present equipment is already forced to its limit, much of it is old 
and out of date, and the University faces a breakdown in a plant with- 
out which it is impossible to run the institution. Even now no further 
boiler capacity is possible without extension of the boiler house. When 
the new administration building is connected up a considerable exten- 
sion of the old plant will be necessary. It would be very poor economy 
to keep extending an old and partially worn-out plant in connection with 
a building entirely unsuited to the purposes of a modern university. 
Then, too, the centralizing of the power plant and heating plant in one 
centra! unit ought to have immediate favorable consideration. 

4, The war has forever settled the question of the importance of col- 
leges and universities in our country. This has reference not only to 
medicine, engineering and scientific work, commonly so called, but to all 
other university work that trains men to think. The war brought a 
most insistent demand upon the whole country for officer material from 
colleges and universities that had been trained to think quickly and ac- 
curately. Young men without a college education who had neglected 
the opportunities at hand found themselves shut out from a career in 
the army which otherwise might have been theirs. They found that in 
order to enter the Students’ Army Training Corps and be in line for an 
officer’s commission, graduation from-.a four-year high school was neces- 
sary. They found that in order to enter the marine corps section of the 
S. A. T. C. one must be of college sophomore standing or better. They 
found that in aviation there was little chance for men who had not 
passed through a standard high school and the greater part of a stand- 
ard university course. We must expect, therefore, that when the war 
is over there will be a tremendous influx into colleges and universities. 
Kansas will be wise if it makes ready for the time after the war. Build- 
ings and equipment will be more than ever necessary and their prepa- 
ration should have consideration now. 


RISK OF FIRE LOSS. 


The University has but one fire-proof building; that is, the new build- 
ing for administration and College of Liberal Arts. The book stacks in 
the Spooner library are supposed to offer some protection against fire, 
but this protection is very inadequate. It was thought when the museum 
of natural history was contracted for in the spring of 1902 that it would 
be a slow-burning or partially fireproof building. There is little question © 
that these hopes were not well founded. Otherwise in the University 
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there has been no attempt at fire protection through the method of build- 
ing. In case some of these buildings should be destroyed by fire, they, 
with their equipment, in a reasonable time could be replaced without 
difficulty. There are, however, two buildings the loss of which with their 
contents would be irreparable. They are the library, with its stock of 
125,000 volumes, and the museum of natural history, with its collections 
valued at from $300,000 to $400,000. To replace a library of 125,000 vol- 
umes would now be extremely difficult; to replace the collections in the mu- 
seum would be entirely impossible. That loss could never be made up 
either to Kansas or to the world at large. 


PERMANENT BUILDING PLAN. 


The University has suffered very greatly in not having a permanent 
building plan. In order to secure this a running appropriation of a 
given amount for a series of years is necessary. Other institutions have 
followed this plan with very great success. A smaller amount of money 
coming in every year for building purposes would enable the University 
to take care of its needs better than a somewhat larger amount appro- 
priated spasmodically and without plan. 


BUDGET. 


It is impossible to make an itemized budget at this time to be pre- 
sented to the legislature for its action in January, 1919. Unusual diffi- 
culties confront the University in making such a budget for the next 
biennium. The uncertainty as to the duration of the war; the greatly 
changed aspect of the University itself and the reorganization of work of 
American universities, which seems certain to follow the war; the chang- 
ing cost of materials and changing grade of salaries, all together make 
budget making a difficult matter. In general it is clear that the salary 
schedule of the institution, including all administrative officers and teach- 
ers, must be largely increased. The teaching force must be restored, in 
numbers, and even increased, because of the heavy strain brought by the 
Students’ Army Training Corps. Equipment in the way of buildings and 
apparatus must be had, for the reason that the appropriations of the last 
two bienniums have not been sufficient to thoroughly replace old appara- 


tus and equipment and keep pace with the increasing demands. The ap- 


propriation for needed repairs and improvements must be increased to 
prevent further deterioration of the buildings of the University. 
Finally, the University of Kansas at this writing has definitely and di- 
rectly entered upon war work. All of its energies are bent toward help- 
ing our country and its allies win the war for a just and lasting peace. 
; Respectfully submitted. 
FRANK STRONG, Chancellor. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 


To the Board of Administration: 

I have the honor of transmitting to you herewith a report of the work 
of the Kansas State Agricultural College for the biennium ending June 
30, 1918. 

ENROLLMENT. 


During the year 1916-1917, the College had an enrollment of 3,340, an 
increase over any previous year. - This figure does not include the large 
number of students taking extension courses. The following year the at- 
tendance was reduced as an effect of the war; the total number of 
students for 1917-1918, but not including those in extension courses, was 
2,656. 

The following table shows the attendance by classes during the bien- 
nium. For comparison the figures for the preceding year are included 


also: 
1915-1916. 1916-1917. 1917-1918. 
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3,314 3,040 2,656 


The following table shows the attendance for 1918-1919 has increased 


over the corresponding period of last year: 
1917-1918 1918-1919 


(first semester, (first semester, 
; complete). to Octrd,). 
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As the figures for the fall semester of 1917-1918 are complete, whereas 
the figures for the first semester of 1918-1919 are carried merely to 
October 5, the total increase for the semester will be greater than is here 
shown. Even without this further increase the figures for the fall of. 
1918 exceed by 466 those for the fall of 1916-1917, in which year the 
College had its largest enrollment. 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL. 


The scarcity of man power and the increased demand resulting from 
the war have been felt in the College faculty and in Extension and Ex- 
periment Station staffs. There has been a considerable loss in personnel 
because of men entering the armed forces of the United States. Strong 
inducements in increased salaries and privileges offered to members by 
other institutions have caused the loss of a still greater number. Salaries 
have been increased in so far as the funds of the institution would permit, 
but it has been possible to retain many because of their loyalty to the 
College and sense of duty in the war, rather than through the ability of 
the institution to meet the financial inducements offered. During the 
past year and since the entrance of this country into the war 138 men of 
college rank have left the institution. Of these 51 entered the army or 
navy and 82 accepted more remunerative positions elsewhere or went 
into business. Twenty-seven women of college rank left the institution 
in the past year, 13 of whom accepted more remunerative positions else- 
where. 

The diminution in the total number of students in the institution has 
made it possible to reduce to more suitable size many classes which for 
some time have been entirely too large for effective teaching. This, 
together with the added duties incident to the war, which have come to 
many members of the College staff, has prevented the appearance of any 
problem concerning superfluous teachers. A few readjustments have 
been made, but voluntary resignations have more than kept pace with 
any falling off of requirements for teachers. 

In the employment of members of the faculty it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult, not only to find properly qualified teachers, but to obtain 
them at the salaries which our budget will permit. It has become almost 
useless to attempt to obtain men as teachers for positions which women 
ean fill. The Division of Engineering and departments of physics and 
chemistry have been especially affected by the developments of war. 
These are lines followed almost exclusively by men; therefore the situa- 
tion is not relieved by the possibility of employing women. In several 
lines of research work men have been lost, and it being impossible to 
replace them, the work has been discontinued. 


THE STUDENT AND THE WAR. 


The work of teaching has been affected materially by the existence of 
war. The attitude of the students is noticeably different. They are in- 
terpreting their college studies and activities in their relation to winning 
the war or ameliorating the distress accompanying and resulting from 
war. They are more serious of mind, and their college work, if it is to 
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command their attention, must be practical and show a distinct relation- 
ship with present world conditions and needs. The courses of this in- 
stitution, in common with other land-grant institutions of the country, 
were, generally speaking, well suited to meet the emergency and to carry 
out the government’s war program. Where courses needed redirecting 
the proper modifications have been effected. — 


COLLEGE EXTENSION. 


Aside from the training of young men and women in the College, the 
outstanding feature of the work of the institution for the biennium has 
been its close articulation with the agricultural life of the state. Upon our 
entrance into the war the national government found in the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, with its large extension staff of specialists, boys’ 
and girls’ club workers, county agents, women agents, and with its close 
touch with county farm bureaus, a splendidly equipped machine ready to 
put into execution the national war program of increased agricultural 
production: and food conservation. The personnel of the Division of 
College Extension increased more than 200 percent during the biennium. 
There were five departments at the beginning of the biennium and eight 
at the end. While there were twenty farm bureaus served by county 
agents at the beginning of the biennium, there were forty-four bureaus so 
served and eighteen districts of two or more counties each served by 
emergency agents at the end of this period. There were twenty-six 
women in home demonstration work and twenty-four men and women in 
the boys, and girls’ club work at the close of the biennium. The farm 
bureaus and the county agents have been the most effective agencies 
through which the government has been able to conduct its agricultural 
war programs in the country. In addition to extension workers, many 
members of the teaching faculty and of the Experiment Station staff 
have devoted time to extension activities and war service. Through 
the Division of College Extension the institution has made the whole 
state its campus and influenced every community in the interests of a 
better agriculture. 


WORK WITH THE STATE COUNCIL OF DEFENSE 


The Agricultural College has been the chief agency in carrying out 
programs of the State Council of Defense. A comprehensive survey of 
the state’s agricultural resources was made in the spring of 1917 and 
again in the spring of 1918, these surveys being necessary because of seed 
and labor shortage and the need for planting the maximum acreages to 
spring crops. The survey of 1918 was made with the help of the rural 
school children, who went among the farmers and learned what supplies 
of seeds were available, what supplies were needed, and also ‘the labor 
available and labor needed. Samples of the various seeds held for sale, 
as well as those which the farmers intended planting, were collected by 
the children. These samples were tested for germination by the school 
children and also by the Agricultural College; a total of 16,836 samples of 
seeds being received by the College for testing. é 

Through this survey the labor needs of the state were definitely learned 
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and steps taken to insure the harvesting of the 1918 wheat crop. A 
campaign was carried through for the enlistment of men and boys in the 
towns and cities to help in the harvest. Early in the spring the College 
led in the work of enlisting: high-school boys in the United States Boys’ 
Working Reserve. A pamphlet dealing with elementary farm operations 
was issued and placed in the hands of every teacher of agriculture in 
the state. The boys were prepared to render effective aid in the wheat 
-harvest as well as in other seasons. As a result of all activities covering 
the labor situation the harvest of 1918 was handled more satisfactorily 
and with less loss of grain than in normal times. 

Through the efforts of the farm-labor specialist, county agents, and 
farm bureaus, a wage scale for harvest labor, effective throughout the 
wheat belt, was agreed upon by the farmers. This was the first attempt 
of any state to establish a uniform harvest wage scale and was eminently 
successful, not only in preventing destructive competition for labor, but 
in supplying labor at a good wage to those who wanted work. County 
agents also assisted in bringing farmers and threshermen together to 
agree on suitable prices for threshing. They helped to inspect threshing 
machines to see if clean work was done and had charge of the thresher- 
men’s reports required by the government. 

In June, 1917, the College sent out a force of twenty men to inspect 
fields of hard red winter wheat, in order that a sufficient supply of good 
seed might be insured for the fall planting. Practically all of the fields 
of good wheat in twenty-six counties in the south central part of the 
state were examined and a total of 4,800,000 bushels of good seed were 
listed for sale. 

The gardening campaigns conducted by the Division of College Ex- 
tension, in cooperation with the State Council of Defense, resulted in 1917 
.in an increase of more than 100 percent in the areas devoted to gardens. 
In 1917, 236,679 quarts of canned products were prepared by the mother- 
daughter canning clubs alone, and the stimulus thus given to the canning 
and preservation of food was state wide and of untold value, both from 
the standpoint of food conservation and of education. 

The president of the State Council of Defense, the chairman of the 
committee on agricultural production, the federal home economics director 
for Kansas, the secretary of the State Speakers’ Bureau, the state di- 
rector of codperation in the United States Boys’ Working’ Reserve, were 
all members of the College staff and gave liberally of their time to war 
service. In addition, twenty-nine members of the extension and Experi- 
ment Station staffs were among those composing the personnel of the sub- 
committees of the committee on agricultural production of the State Coun- 
cil, of Defense. The subcommittees kept the press supplied with timely 
articles covering every phase of agricultural production. 

A member of the College faculty is acting as educational director of 
one of the largest districts into which the United States has been divided 
by the War Department Committee on Education and Special Training. 
He is also associate member of the Naval Consulting Board and director 
for industrial preparedness for Kansas. 
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The Agricultural College furnished copy for the following circulars of 
the State Council of Defense: 
Circular 1. Plant Only Tested Seed 
Seed List, April, 1917. 
Canning Instructions. 
Home-Made Apparatus for Drying Fruits and Vegetables. 
List of Inspected Seed Wheat, July, 1917. 
How to Prepare Ground for Wheat, and Time to Sow. 
Suggestions for Teachers Giving Practical Instruction to 
City Boys. 
(a) Care and Handling of Work Horses. 
(b) Care, Adjustment and Use of Farm Machinery. 
(c) Care and Handling of Dairy Cows and Milk. 
8. Speaker’s Handbook No. 1. 
9. Use of Wheat Saving Cereals. 
10. One-Dish Meals. 
11. Seed List, March, 1918. 
12. Speakers’ Handbook No. 2. 
18. Silos in War Time. 


WAR SERVICE IN ENGINEERING. 


The Division of Engineering has taken an active and leading part in 
aiding the country in the present emergency. It has acted in a consulting 
capacity in connection with various engineering problems as they have 
arisen in the state, and particularly in connection with the national army 
cantonment at Camp Funston. It has manufactured practice grenades 
and inclinometers for the United States army and made difficult repairs 
upon engines and machinery sent to the College from Camp Funston. 
The division gave intensive courses to about 800 men of the motorized 
regiment from Camp Funston during March, April and May, 1918. 
Courses in radio, electricity and telephony were given through the year 
1917-1918 to classes formed of students of draft age expecting to be 
called into the service. 

From May 15, 1918, to July 15, 1918, 250 men from the national army 
were trained as auto mechanics, electricians, radio operators, and in other 
lines related to the mechanic arts. This number was increased to 515 be- 
ginning July 15, 1918. Men from the national army in groups of 515 
have been and are now being trained along engineering lines in the en- 
gineering laboratories of the College. These intensive courses will be 
continued through the summer, as well as through the winter, as long as 
the war lasts, and possibly during the reconstruction period. The College 
has now a contract with the War Department to train 2,490 men before 
May 15, 1919. 


a aS 


OTHER ENGINEERING SERVICE. 


As in former years, the Division of Engineering gave free instruc- 
tion to the operating engineers of Kansas. In conjunction with the State 
Highway Commission a road school was held for county highway engi- 
neers. More than fifty county engineers were benefited by this school. 
The engineering laboratories of the College are the official testing labora- 
tories of the Kansas State Highway Commission and are testing all ma- 
terial for the federal-aid roads of the state. Members of the faculty of 
the Division of Engineering aided in the fuel conservation campaign dur- 
ing 1917-1918 and codperated with the National Safety Council. 
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THE ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION. 


The Engineering Experiment Station of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College conducts original research tests and experiments, furnishes 
information, and compiles data in engineering and in the other branches 
of the mechanic arts with particular regard to the national needs in the 
present emergency as well as the direct needs of the state. Bulletins 
completed and published during the biennium cover the following sub- 
jects: The Water Supply of the Farm House; Sewage Disposal for 
Country Homes; Inexpensive Plumbing for Farm Kitchens; The Farm 
House Improved; Economical Use of Fuel in the Home; and Electric 
Cooking Appliances. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION WORK. 


The results of Experiment Station investigations in crop and livestock 
production and in farm management have been carried to the people 
through the extension activities of the institution and incorporated into 
the agricultural practice of the state. Results of experimental studies, 
developed in advance of the procession of events, have made possible the 
present degree of efficiency in the state’s agriculture. 

Extensive experimental feeding work with cattle, hogs and sheep has 
demonstrated the possibility of finishing these livestock for market at 
a profit in spite of the exceedingly high prices of feeds. Hog cholera 
has been kept under control by means of the anti-hog-cholera serums de- 
veloped by the station, and increased pork production was made possi- 
ble through conservation. The extent of the work in hog-cholera con- 
trol is indicated by the fact that the College manufactured and distrib- 
uted throughout the state during the biennium 3,318,765 cc. of serum 
and 78,670 ce. of virus. Much progress has been made in developing and 
extending the use of germ-free blackleg vaccine. During the period — 
1916-1918 no fewer than 55,000 doses of this material were distributed 
throughout the state by the Experiment Station. 

Kanred wheat has continued to manifest a marked superiority to the 
old varieties of hard red winter wheat in earliness, winter resistance, til- 
lering habit and yield. In the eight years it has been under test Kanred 
has yielded an average increase per acre over Kharkof and Turkey of 
from two to five bushels. Since 1916 it has been grown on a field scale 
by different farmers in the state and has been kept pure. Enough seed 
of Kanred will be available to plant approximately 50,000 acres the fall 
of 1918. This will mean an increase in the value of the Kansas “wheat 
crop for 1919 of from $200,000 to $500,000. 

For details concerning the work, accomplishments and needs of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station I would refer you to the section of this 
report under the head of “Agriculture,” and to the director’s report for 
1916-1917, which has just been published. 


INCREASED COSTS. 


The following table taken from the August, 1918, issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, shows authoritatively the rise in costs of all commodities 
for the past three years: 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities, 1913, 
4 to June, 1918. 
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SALARIES: 


On the basis of the increased costs as shown in the foregoing table, a 
man who in 1915 was receiving a salary of $1,200 a year should have 
been paid in 1916, $1,476. In 1917 he needed $2,100 to be able to live on 
the same scale as on $1,200 in 1915. By June, 1918, $2,316 a year was of 
no higher value to him than was his $1,200 salary in 1915. Since June, 
1918, the dollar has still further depreciated. And the average price of 
all commodities will remain high for years after the war ends. 

To equalize matters every salary of $1,000 in 1916 should be $1,500 
now, and other salaries should be raised in proportion. Our college in- 
structors are usually men of family and feel keenly the pinch of higher 
costs. In addition to the higher costs of living as indicated above, col- 
lege people are expected to give and do give freely of their funds and 
time for war work and needs. If their salaries were raised fully to the 
scale indicated in the government table of commodity costs, if their sal- 
aries for 1915 were doubled for 1919-1920, they would still not be so 
well off as then because of the large outside demands for funds. 


BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


There has been for a number of years an imperative need of ade- 
quate housing for the department of physics, which is now occupying 
crowded quarters in the chemistry building, together with the depart- 
ment of electrical engineering. The last legislature attempted to pro- 
vide for this need by appropriating $50,000 for an addition to the old 
agricultural building. Owing to the greatly increased costs of all build- 
ing materials, as shown in the preceding table of commodity costs, the 
amount appropriated was found to be wholly insufficient. It was neces- 
sary to delay construction until the next legislature could be asked to 
provide an additional sum. It is asked that the sum of $50,000 be reap- 
propriated and $30,000 added for the construction of a physics building. 

With the present building equipment of the Division of Engineering 
there is no adequate space for laboratories for the work in farm engi- 
neering and no suitable housing facilities for farm machinery. Farm 
engineering is a department destined to rapid growth and development. 
The traction engine and the truck have become permanent and essential 
parts of farm equipment. The chief difficulty that has stood in the way 
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of their successful use on the farm has been the lack of knowledge on 
the part of farmers as to how to operate and care for them. One of the 
functions of this institution is to provide training in the use and care. 
of modern farm power machinery. During each year of the past bien- 
nium no fewer than 600 agricultural students have taken courses in 
traction engines and other farm-engineering subjects. Engineering stu- 
dents also take these courses in preparing themselves for instructional 
work in farm engineering. 

The department of electrical engineering is also inadequately pro- 
vided for. The inspectors of the War Department objected to the quar- 
ters used for training electricians, and the institution was ‘unable to ~ 
comply with the repeated requests that came for the College to train 
telephone electricians for the army. The College has a well-trained and 
experienced faculty and good engineering equipment, but space is lack- 
ing. A suitable addition to the present engineering building will greatly 
increase the effectiveness of the institution in the present emergency, 
and will place it in a better position to serve the people of Kansas during 
the reconstruction period after the war. An appropriation of $75,000 
is asked for the completion of the engineering building. 

The sum of $30,000 should be appropriated for coal storage and is 
coal-handling machinery in connection with the College power and heat- 
ing plants. The College is using too much man power. Proper coal- 
handling machinery will return an interest of about 17 percent on the 
investment. Coal storage is also a serious problem on account of spon- 
taneous combustion. Concrete storage bins will eliminate this danger 
and will enable the College to purchase its coal supply during the most 
favorable season of the year. 

The sum of $10,000 is asked for the erection of a suitable hog plant. 
The present accommodations for this werk are scattered, inconvenient 
and unsightly. The hog-production phase of the livestock industry of 
Kansas is of great importance. The experimental work of the College 
with hogs is invaluable in the development of the industry in the state 
and deserves proper facilities for housing and equipment. 

The last legislature created the Kansas State Highway Commission 
and named the engineering laboratories of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College as the testing laboratories of the commission. No appro- 
priation was made for additional men or for equipment, and the expense 
of testing road materials for the state has come out of the funds appro- 
priated for the maintenance of the Division of Engineering. The in- 
structors of the Division have done the testing work for the commission 
in addition to their teaching, war work,-and regular research activi- 
ties. Kansas is spending during the present year $11,000,000 on roads. 
After the war the construction of improved public highways will be far 
more extensive than ever before. Lack of good roads is the great ob- 
stacle to progress in agriculture. Kansas highways must be improved 
so that motor power can be used in transporting farm products to mar- 
ket and supplies to the farm, economizing in the use of man power and 
time. The Agricultural College should take the lead in the work of road 
improvement. Funds should be available for the employment of a suffi- 
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cient number of assistants to test promptly the samples of road mate- 
rials as they are received and to enable the Division of Engineering to 
render the greatest possible aid to the work as a whole. The sum of 
$10,000 a year is asked for the maintenance of the road-testing work 
- during the biennium. 


REQUESTS TO THE LEGISLATURE. 


After a careful study of the situation it is evident that to even main- 

tain the institution on its present basis of operation, not making any pro- 
vision for growth and expansion, an increase of 25 percent in salaries 
and wages, 30 percent in maintenance, and 50 percent in improvements 
and repairs, over the appropriations for the past biennium, is absolutely 
necessary for each year of the coming biennium. 
_ These increases are urgently asked, that the institution may not de- 
teriorate, but may maintain its present efficient staff of instructors and be 
ready, immediately when the war is over and our young men return to 
college, to resume all the normal functions of one of the state’s institu- 
tions of higher learning. There must also be no decline in the research 
and experimental work if the agriculture of the state is to be maintained 
on its present high plane and the increasing demand for scientific, agri- 
cultural and engineering information is to be met. 

The following table shows the total appropriations asked for the bi- 
ennium ending June 30, 1921, compared with the appropriations for the 
past biennium: 
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LG Wd LR Geneon ye hanna ome Wags anor ewer nw Peraeed Wo at, Wake behets LOsO0O0n eee uns 
RReStMPeLOAUEMAterial soe wrens ffs esata tie a. ee ee heme eae 6 laches men caatey 10,000 10,000 
PlOtal Sie cee AA ote eon aparc ase ence, Areas oe $640,000 | $610,000 | $762,875 $7$7 ,875 
*Reappropriated for construction of a physics ' 
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BRANCH AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


The Garden City Branch Station is located in the deep-well irrigation 
section of the state. This section is only beginning to be developed and 
offers wonderful possibilities. The station studies on the cost of lifting 
water, method of distributing it over the land, furrow irrigation com- 
pared with flooding, the time to apply water, value of winter irrigation 
compared with summer and spring irrigation, and amount of water to 
apply to different kinds of crops adapted to the region, need to be ex- 
tended. The use of electricity for power in operating pumping plants is 
growing, and many questions are rising in connection with the compara- 
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tive cost of electricity and oil for fuel. The pumping: plant at the sta- » 
tion should be equipped for pumping with electricity, in order that com- 
parative studies may be made on the use of electricity and oil for power. 
To install the necessary electrical machinery will cost not less than $2,500. 
The legislature is asked to appropriate this sum for this purpose. 

The expansion in the investigative work of the Garden City Branch 
Station will increase the costs of operation, and additional funds will be 
needed for maintenance. It is asked that the appropriation of $5,000 a 
year allowed by the last legislature for the maintenance of the Garden 
City Branch Station be increased to $6,000 a year for the coming bi- 
ennium. 

The same appropriations are asked for the maintenance of the Fort 
Hays Branch Station, and the Colby Branch Station as were allowed for 
the past biennium. For the Tribune Branch Station, an appropriation 
of $2,500 per year is asked for the biennium. 

For details as to the progress made in the different divisions of the 
College and as to the needs for the coming biennium I refer you to the 
following abridgements of the reports submitted by the several deans. 





AGRICULTURE. 
COLLEGE WORK. 


The number of students who have been graduated from the curricula 
in agriculture and veterinary medicine has now reached a very consider- 
able figure. From 1910 to the spring of 1916 a total of 484 students were 
graduated from these curricula. During the years 1916-17 and 1917-18 
the number of such graduates was 136. In normal times approximately 
one-half of the students graduating engage in practical farming. At 
present most of those who are not temporarily in the military service are 
engaged in some kind of productive agricultural work, such as teaching, 
extension or investigation. These graduates are distributed throughout 
Kansas and practically every other state in the Union. Their influence 
for constructive development in agriculture and rural life is incalculable. 

Each year a number of students enroll for graduate work in order to 
prepare themselves for service in technical agricultural subjects. Dur- 
ing the past biennium twenty-nine students pursued graduate courses in 
agriculture or veterinary medicine. These students help to build up a 
force of trained experts to assist in the solution of fundamental agri- 
cultural problems in Kansas and elsewhere. A number of new courses 
were added to the curricula in agriculture and veterinary medicine dur- 
ing the biennium to meet the needs of these graduate students ie to 
strengthen the instruction of undergraduates. 


THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 


THE EXPERIMENT STATION AND THE WAR. 
The work of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station is all 
aimed directly or indirectly to benefit agriculture. Agriculture forms the 
basis of the national welfare; this fact is especially evident in time of 
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war. When this country entered the war in April, 1917, the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station was prepared to render immediate and in- 


. valuable service. The organization and character of the work of the Ex- 


periment Station in peace times were such that only slight modifications 
were necessary to make it of immediate value in time of war. It is diffi- 
cult to differentiate clearly between the regular service and the war 
service of the station, as the two merge so completely. 

The war work of the Agricultural Experiment Station has been nec- 
essarily interwoven with that of the Kansas State Council of Defense. The 
station was found to be the natural agency through which changes and 
intensifications in the agriculture of the state might be effected. High- 
teen members of the station staff have rendered active service in the work 
of the committee on agricultural production of the Council of Defense. 
At times the attention of entire departments has been centered upon the 
problem of determining the most effective means for increasing food pro- 
duction. 

Of the 8,887,000 acres of winter wheat planted in Kansas in the fall of 
1916, 4,908,000 acres were destroyed by winterkilling, drouth, and soil- 
blowing. The first task under war conditions wag to get the maximum 
amount of this abandoned acreage into spring crops. A preliminary sur- 
vey was made of the state’s agricultural resources, and information was 
obtained on the area of idle land, the best crops to plant, the labor situa- 
tion, the available seed supply, and other important questions. The in- 
formation assembled regarding available seed was printed and given wide 
distribution. The information was of great practical value to farmers and 
aided materially in securing the planting of a maximum acreage. The 
destruction of the wheat crop in at least thirty-five counties where hard 
red winter wheat is usually grown, and the questionable quality of much 
of the wheat produced, made it essential that fields of pure hard red 
winter wheat be located if an adequate supply of pure seed was to be 
available for planting in the fall of 1917. A personal inspection of fields 
of wheat was made by a force of twenty men, thirteen of whom were 
members of the station staff. These men devoted a total of 229 man-days 
in this inspection work. 

Practically all the fields of good wheat in twenty-six counties in the 
south central part of the state were examined. The results of this in- 
spection were tabulated and published, giving the names and addresses 
of farmers having seed wheat for sale. This list included a total of about 
4,800,000 bushels of seed of hard red winter wheat suitable for planting, 
and aided farmers greatly in securing good seed for planting in the fall 
of 1917. 

The foregoing work on the agricultural survey.and on the seed wheat 
supply illustrates in a general way the character of much of the war work 
of the station. During the biennium similar activities were prosécuted in 
stimulating the annual industries of the state. 

The demands of the war for increased public service on the part of 
the members of the station staff have been very heavy. The work they 
have been called upon to do has varied widely, including addresses at 
meetings of farmers and farmers’ associations, expert advice and assist- 
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ance in connection with the location and selection of improved livestock, 
the solution of farm-management problems, the prevention and control 
of animal diseases, judging at fairs, landscape gardening, and other farm 
interests. In addition to public addresses delivered and expert personal 
services rendered, there has been a very large volume of correspondence 
with individual farmers and farmers’ associations relative to every vari- 
ety of agricultural problems 

The Experiment Station staff appreciates the opportunity which has 
been afforded to prove its capacity for constructive practical effort in con- 
nection with the war emergencies. National needs will continue to re- 
ceive its first attention. However, it is essential that the future agricul- 
tural interests of the state be safeguarded in so far as is possible. The 
service which the Experiment Station is now able to render is due largely 
to the fundamental and continuous research work which has been done 
since the station was established. To overlook the necessity of continu- 
ing the scientific investigational work respecting the principles and ap- 
plications of agricultural science, as a preparation for the great recon- 
struction period which must follow the war, would endanger the future 
national welfare. Many different influences have tended to disrupt ex- 
perimental work since war was declared. Many members of the station 
staff have resigned to enter military service, to engage in federal civil 
service, to accept positions with commercial firms, and to take appoint- 
ments with other state agricultural colleges and experiment stations. A 
number of the members of the station staff have been granted leave of 
absence for government service during the war or as long as station work- 
ers should consider carefully the possibilities for national service in their 
present positions. It may be necessary for them to make temporary sacri- 
fices in the interest of national service as well as to prevent serious de- 
terioration of research work. 

Most of the work of the experiment station is of such a nature that its 
value ‘and usefulness depend largely on its continuance without interrup- 
tion for a series of years. In most instances the results secured each 
year in a particular inquiry, while they form only a part of the solution 
of the main problem under investigation, furnish some valuable informa- 
tion which can be given immediate practical application by Kansas farm- 
ers. Hence it is highly important from the standpoint of immediate use- 
fulness, as well as for their future value, that these investigational pro- 
jects be maintained continuously. Effort has been made to maintain 
these investigational projects in spite of the demands for special service 
in connection with war emergencies, but it has been necessary in some 
instances either to discontinue a line of work temporarily or to make 
modifications in it for the period of the war. 


PROGRESS IN EXPERIMENT STATION WORK. 


Generally speaking, the lines of work which were in progress two years 
ago have been continued without material modification except where in- 
vestigations have been completed or where war conditions have made it 
necessary to discontinue or modify a particular line of work. A brief 
statement of some of the more important features of the work of the 
station during the biennium follows. 
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PLANT INDUSTRIES. 


The work of the Experiment Station with reference to plant industries 
during the past biennium has included work with small grains, corn and 
forage crops, horticultural and forest work, and numerous investigations 
looking towards the control of plant diseases and insect pests. Other 
activities directly related to the plant industries of the state have to do 
with the farmers’ seed supply, milling investigations, the eradication of 
injurious mammals, and the licensing of the intrastate trade in commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

KANRED WHEAT. 


One of the most prominent features of the Experiment Station work 
during the past biennium is that relating to the new variety of winter 
wheat produced at the Experiment Station and known as Kanred. This 
variety has continued to produce striking increases in yield as compared 
with Turkey and Kharkof, formerly the best known, varieties for the 
hard winter wheat sections of Kansas. As an average for the seven-year 
period, 1911 to 1917, inclusive, during which Kanred has been under test 
at the Experiment Station at Manhattan, it has yielded 29 bushels per 
acre as compared with 24.5 bushels for Turkey and 24.3 bushels for 
Kharkof. In 1916 Kanred was grown on 21 Kansas farms, where it was 
possible to secure an exact comparison in yield between this variety and 
the farmers’ own wheat. As an average of these tests, Kanred produced 
26.3 bushels per acre as compared with 20.4 bushels produced by the 
local varieties, a difference of 5.9 bushels in favor of Kanred. In 1917, in 
similar tests conducted on 11 Kansas farms, Kanred produced an aver- 
age of 23.7 bushels per acre as compared with 20.8 bushels produced by 
local varieties, a difference of 2.9 bushels in favor of Kanred. During 
the fiscal year 1916-’17 Kanred was grown on a field scale by 20 Kansas 
farmers, so that in the fall of 1917 there was available for distribution, 
in addition to the seed requirements of these farmers, 4,308 bushels of 
pure seed of this improved variety. This seed was distributed in amounts 
not exceeding 20 bushels to farmers throughout Kansas. In 1918 between 
200 and 300 farmers grew this variety. Previous to the harvest of 1918 
Kanred wheat was inspected in the growing fields on 98 farms located 
in 22 counties of the state. The area of Kanred wheat inspected was 
1,825 acres and the estimated yield of inspected fields was 27,830 bushels. 
It is estimated that of this quantity 19,660 bushels will be available for 
seed in the fall of 1918 and that between 10,000 and 12,000 bushels of 
additional seed will be available from farms which were not inspected. 
Approximately 50,000 acres of this improved variety of winter wheat 
will be seeded in Kansas during the fall of 1918. Kanred gives indica- 
tion of being superior in earliness, winter resistance, tillering habit and 
yield to the older varieties of winter wheat grown in the main hard 
winter wheat sections of the state, and will undoubtedly gradually dis- 
place them. 

COOPERATIVE EXPERIMENTS. 
The variation in soil and climate in different parts of Kansas makes 
it necessary to extend the studies of the main Experiment Station and 
the branch stations to all parts of the state before results can be con- 
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sidered conclusive and safely applicable in farm practice. In the co- 
operative experiments with farmers, begun in 1911, fertilizer and tillage 
requirements and crop adaptations of the various soil types of the state 
are being determined with respect to existing climatic conditions. Dur- 
ing the past biennium the College codperated with farmers in making 
crop-production tests in 80 different Kansas counties. These tests in- 
cluded 388 variety tests of corn; 243 variety tests of sorghums; 136 
variety tests of wheat; 56 date-of-seeding tests with wheat; 144 fertil- 
izer tests with wheat, oats, corn and alfalfa; nine rotation and fertilizer 
projects; 133 miscellaneous crop-production experiments; and 282 tests 
in which improved varieties of crops were grown for the production of 
seed for increased planting. 

As a result of codperative experiments with farmers it has been 
demonstrated that Kanred is a superior variety for all the soil types 
throughout the hard-wheat-growing sections of the state, but that Ful- 
caster and Harvest Queen are the best varieties of wheat for the eastern 
soft-wheat section of Kansas. The results of the cooperative fertilizer 
tests show that the fertilizer requirements of eastern Kansas soils differ. 
There is need for much additional investigation of the fertilizer question, 
but the results obtained indicate that soils derived from shale or sand- 
stone are deficient in phosphorus and that fertilizers supplying this 
element of plant food can be used profitably on such soils for winter 
wheat, alfalfa and clover, less profitably for oats and kafir, and very 
seldom with profit for corn. 

SEED SUPPLY. 

The Experiment Station has continued its. work in distributing small 
quantities of pure seed from the central farm at Manhattan. It is not 
the purpose of the station to engage in this work in a commercial way, 
but rather to distribute limited quantities of surplus seed of improved 
and adapted strains to farmers who desired to secure pure seed of high 
quality. The following quantities of seed were distributed during the 
last two fiscal years: 


; Bushels. 
Wheaten eee a tines murs eet ten oer aa een 4,063 
bE Wh idee getaes Mine Fh MUU NUL IMT eeu tl doa aaa? sa) aS 657 
SOTA UMS i wee ae ne ae cs Ie tas Ae he 377 
CORTE Mp pha ion Cree ee HOU IP aE ae pr iam ae Soe ae Ey? 
CUBES rise. as seal seat maha ate veh eee aie areca hn treme Bie 115 
Sweet clover dir ee i anaes a ne ae 13 
SU GAT (OTARS ie et Get Ne cole ih) uate eile hohe al ae 45 


Besides this distribution of pure seed from the station, the College is 
endeavoring to assist farmers in securing good seed from other farmers 
of the state who may have a surplus for sale. The agronomy department 
prepared printed lists from time to time, giving the names and addresses 
of farmers who have seed for sale and the kind, variety and quantity 
available. This work has been particularly important since this country 
entered the war. Mention has already been made of the extensive inspec- 
tion of winter wheat seed in 1917, in which 4,800,000 bushels of seed suit- 
able for planting was listed. Since then similar seed lists of other crops 
have been issued, but the seed has not always been inspected. The quan- 
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tities of seeds so listed during the biennium are indicated in the follow- 
ing table: 


Crop. Bushels. 
WIDER Eprecae oeatuhs iat an ei Auae Pack sie ater are 4,829,251 
CGO De Ac Oe Teale eae Reo coe Nake With aes, conan 106,414 
ICSE Toe Anes nme Peon D ers lt Ae 65,847 
SWeEEeE SOTO HUNT) a) wb sited egiet dle 23,749 
(UBS ten AS ate, Ge aN cae ae OU eg 18,100 
DUM ANGST AGS tek teil Ga komad. Wists s acres 15,320 
IUOUGL SCAN ets Pee lis Meee MIRE fa oie cua ores 7,619 
YQ IE 75 ol! Cae ot OUR it one wr Wenn eae 10,841 
IGM et canter ae cre hehehe the kek Foe Sis 3,115 
PRUE Ee LEEK aie ake PoE As dea ata wian 3,000 
SU LOM OR aie Moe sual Ge vri ae oka te ok ees es oe a 326 
ATS Eae i tetas, SO eR ee Re ka es 1,300 
TARR ere reat cassie MUN Ge arate Meaghan 805 ol ore 22 
Miscellaneous grasses ..........4-. 144 


On account of abnormal seasonal conditions in 1917, particularly .early 
killing frosts, much of the corn and sorghums were damaged before ma- 
turity, so that their value for planting the spring of 1918 was doubtful. 
Preliminary germination tests showed that it would be unsafe to plant 
these seeds without first determining their vitality. Consequently a cam- 
paign was organized through the public schools of the state, in codpera- 
tion with the Division of College Extension, to locate all supplies of sur- 
plus:seed available for planting the spring of 1918, and to secure germi- 
nation reports, not only on the seed held for sale, but also upon that which 
the farmers themselves expected to plant. A total of 16,886 samples of 
seed were received at the Experiment Station for germination tests. 
These samples included corn, kafir, sorgo, alfalfa, wheat, milo, and prac- 
tically all the other common farm crops produced in Kansas. Samples of 
corn were received from 97 counties, of kafir from 88 counties, of sorgo 
from 89 counties, and of milo from 74 counties. In fact, practically every 
county in the state was represented in this seed-testing work. In addition 
to the germination tests made on all the samples, several hundred samples 
were analyzed for purity. This seed-testing work will be far-reaching in 
its educational effect among the farmers and will do much to improve the 
agricultural situation as it relates to seed supplies. 


HORTICULTURE AND FORESTRY. 


During the biennium much assistance has been rendered to the hor- 
ticultural and forest interests of the state. The commercial potato 
growers have been assisted through experiments and demonstrations re- 
lating to disease control, varietal tests, and fertilizer experiments. The 
varietal tests have included most of the standard varieties grown locally, 
and in some cases comparisons have been made with seed obtained from 
Colorado and Red river district of the North. Generally speaking, bet- 
ter results have been secured with northern seed and Kaw valley seed 
than with seed imported from Colorado. Preliminary plans have been 
made looking towards community codperation by Kaw valley potato — 
growers in connection with securing a satisfactory seed supply each 
year. The experiments conducted with commercial fertilizers have em- 
phasized the fact that potash is more effective than other commercial 
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fertilizers in increasing potato yields in eastern Kansas. In the ex- 
periments with dry sprays and liquid sprays the former have proved 
to be more easily applied and less expensive, and at the same time more 
effective, in controlling the Colorado potato beetle. Liquid sprays, how- 
ever, have been found more effective in controlling early blight. 

Shortly after this country entered the war the federal government 
sent out an appeal for a large supply of walnut lumber for use in the 
manufacture of certain needed articles in connection with the war pro- 
gram. Following this appeal a great deal of attention was paid by the 
College to the investigation of the walnut lumber situation in Kansas 
and to assisting the growers of this lumber in marketing it advanta- 
geously. Attention was given to the matter of adjusting prices for va- 
rious sizes and qualities of walnut logs and a campaign was carried on 
for the stimulation of increased planting of walnut trees in suitable 
locations. The work of the College in connection with the walnut situ- 
ation has been helpful both to the growers and to the government. It 
is estimated that not less than 10,000 cars of walnut logs have been cut 
for shipment from Kansas since April 1, 1917. 

A large amount of work was performed during the biennium in in- 
vestigating methods of developing profitable orchards in Kansas, both 
through growing young trees and by renovating old orchards. Special 
attention has been paid to soil-management features. In this work it 
has been found that a more vigorous wood production results from thor- 
ough cultivation than from growing trees in sod or in alfalfa fields. 
Where the alfalfa is allowed to grow within three and one-half feet of 
the trees it has been found that the presence of this crop may encourage 
the work of the buffalo tree hopper. In the pruning investigations, 
studies have been made of the effects of summer pruning, winter prun- 
ing, and absence of pruning, and important information has been se- 
cured as to the relation between these different methods and the pro- 
duction of fruit buds. 

MILLING INVESTIGATIONS. 

The experimental mill has continued in use for both instructional and 
investigative work. Investigations have been made of the best methods 
of milling kafir. It has been found that kafir meal is a more desirable 
product than kafir flour. This meal was manufactured and put on the 
local market in a limited way. Certain changes were made in the wheat 
mill which made it possible to produce a special quality of fine corn meal 
that could be substituted for the higher-priced corn flour. 

‘Since January 1, 1918, the department of milling industry has had 
charge of the educational campaign being carried on in the southwestern 
district by the United States Bureau of Chemistry to prevent dust ex- 
plosions and fires in mills, elevators and other cereal-grinding plants. 
This district comprises the states of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma, Arkansas, northern Texas, and southern Illinois. Meet- 
ings have been held in practically all towns in this district having a mill 
of 200 barrels or more daily capacity, and illustrated lectures have been 
given, together with miniature dust-explosion demonstrations before mill 
employees. The object of this campaign is to prevent dust explosions and 
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fires and the consequent destruction of manufacturing plants and food 
commodities. The work has been practically completed in Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Colorado, and thousands of mill employees have been effectively 
reached. 

DISEASES AND PESTS AFFECTING CROP PLANTS. 


The Experiment Station during the past biennium has made substan- 
tial progress in its investigative work in plant diseases and the various 
insect pests affecting agricultural plants in the state. Certain marked 
differences in resistance to stem rust in field and greenhouse tests have 
been found in three varieties of hard winter wheat developed by the Ex- 
periment Station. One of these varieties, Kanred, showed an average 
rust percentage in the nursery of 10 percent, while certain other wheat 
varieties in the same field showed as high as 85 percent rust. The dis- 
tribution and percentage of bunt, or stinking smut, in wheat in the crop of 
1917 was given more than usual attention in connection with a systematic 
inspection of wheat fields made by the State Council of Defense. The 
names of the owners of inspected fields which were found to contain a 
high percentage of bunt infection were secured and special literature urg- 
ing seed treatment was sent to these farmers. Investigations with corn 
smut have been systematically prosecuted and much new information has 
been secured regarding this disease. The same is true with reference to 
sorghum smut. A new method of treating oats for smut has been devised 
and brought before the Kansas farmers through the Division of Exten- 
sion. This method, known as the dry formaldehyde method, is inexpensive 
and more easily applied than any older seed-treating' methods. It is es- 
timated that if all the seed oats planted in Kansas were treated by this 
method an annual saving of approximately $1,500,000 would be made to 
Kansas farmers. 

CROP MATERIALS SUPPLIED TO HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The agronomy department of the station during the second year of the 
biennium prepared several sets of materials to assist teachers of high- 
school agriculture in their work. Five different sets of these class ma- 
terials were prepared. The description of each set, together with the 
number of sets distributed, is as follows: 


No. of Number of seis 

set Description. sent out. 

Ie ptandard-type samples) Of Seeds ri. swe et ee by cule eles 32 

Pe ILA UES AINDICS OE sOV QING eG ay Sach ota ey widpelinte < wien ode ne 30 

Sa Bottie samples of threshed rams ia. eo oe. ook, 27 

4. Bottle samples of seeds of forage crops ...........0.-0005 25 

5. Head samples of sorghums .......... Pree hose, Ghai Shennan 5 
Total number of Sota dictuibuted... uae ia eee 119 


Additional sets are now being prepared for distribution including head 
and culm samples of grasses and samples of soil types. The demand for 
this material is rapidly increasing. The charge made to the schools of the 
state is nominal, being only sufficient to cover cost of growing, collecting 
and preparing the material for shipment. The work should be enlarged © 
and the institution thus be made to render a larger service to the schools 
of the state. 
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Life-history studies have been made of several insects, particularly the 
Hessian fly and chinch-bug egg parasites under controlled temperature 
and moisture conditions. These studies have been correlated with others 
made under natural conditions. Further investigations have been made 
of the influence of temperature and moisture on the life history of the 
Hessian fly. It has been found that wind is an important factor in the 
distribution of the Hessian fly. Investigations of the effect of seed-bed 
preparation on the emergence of the adult fly indicate that the earlier 
the ground is worked the fewer are the flies that emerge. 

While the work of eradicating prairie dogs, gophers and moles, all of 
which do extensive damage to Kansas crops, has been carried on by the 
Experiment Station for many years, a special war effort has been made 
during the past biennium and the work has been extended to include the 
destruction of rats and mice. During the biennium 2,883 quarts of 
prairie-dog poison and 691 pints of gopher poison were sent out with 
directions for using. During the second year of the biennium 1,506 letters 
were dispatched to Kansas farmers regarding the destruction of these 
crop pests. The result of the work of the Experiment Station with refer- 
ence to these pests is made available to Kansas farmers chiefly through 
the Division of Extension, 


FERTILIZER INSPECTION. 


The Experiment Station is charged with the inspection of commercial 
fertilizers offered for sale in Kansas. One extended inspection trip is 
made in the spring and one in the fall. The plan is to get each time at 
least one sample of all the brands of fertilizers sold in the state. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of towns visited and the number of 
samples taken and analyzed, as well as the number of brands represented, 
during the biennium: 


Time of Number of towns Number of samples Number of brands 
inspection. visited. taken. represented. 
Pall: LOL 6 ae cei aa ie ooo 27 57 26 
Spring, 1917...46 oe. ete Pal 35 20 
OAT ht OAS Facets teks nec ain aeons 26 46 Al: 
Spring? 1918 sso) pois 22 19.0528, 


All samples taken are analyzed, and the results are published period- 
ically for the information of Kansas farmers. Something,of the im- 
portance of this work to Kansas agriculture is indicated in the table 
below, which shows the amounts of fertilizers sold in Kansas during the 
last 10 years, as indicated by the number of tax tags sold: 


Year Tons. Year Tons 
LOGOS ee ceva: ghia 2,386 LOTS sa Renae 7,380 
DOOD is ersriae ects eho a a00 LOAM or aactie cote 9,460 
TOTO Se give eee 2,420 OLD eri ae ayer. 7,600 
5 ES Ue al Shee ee 3,000 LOLG.'S.Gr ae eet oes 7,640 
BPE cere tie ue ele 3,900 Bb ATG ern Rhy Ap coat gl 12,900 


ANIMAL INDUSTRIES. 


The work of the Experiment Station relating to animal industries 
involves beef, dairy, sheep, horse, swine and poultry industries, all of 
which are important in Kansas agriculture. The activities of the Ex- 
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periment Station during the biennium in this connection were diverse 
and extensive. They involved breeding and herd improvement, feeding 
and management, disease control, and a number of other lines. A few 
of the more important accomplishments are indicated below. 


BREEDING AND HERD IMPROVEMENT. 


One of the most important investigations in progress at the Experi- 
ment Station is that relating to sex type and functional development and 
performance in beef cattle. This experiment, which is now in its fourth 
year, involves the use of twenty Shorthorn cows. Their records are care- 
fully studied for the purpose of securing information regarding the re- 
lationship of type to functional development and performance. Accurate 
records are kept of milk production, calf production and growth measure- 
ments, so that a body of extremely useful fundamental information re- 
garding this important problem is being accumulated. The results of 
this experiment, as they are secured, will be of increasing interest and 
practical benefit to beef producers in Kansas and adjacent states. 

The College dairy herd, which has been in the process of improvement 
for a number of years, now nummers 170 head, with 80 cows in milk. 
Of these 80 cows, 54 that have finished yearly records average 410 
pounds of butter fat per cow. This herd is now one of the best college 
dairy herds in the United States, and it contains record cows for each 
of the dairy breeds in Kansas. The herd is used for feeding investiga- 
tions, student instruction, breeding work, and incidentally for furnishing, 
from its surplus, high-class dairy stock for a limited number of Kan- 
sas farmers who wish to buy this stock for use in their herds. Another 
important line of work which the station carried on during the biennium 
is the conduct of cow-testing associations, of which three have been in 
operation in Dickinson, Sedgwick and Montgomery counties. The work 
of these associations and similar organizations is of extreme importance 
in the improvement of the quality of dairy stock in the state and in the 
development of more efficient dairying methods. 

With the gradual reduction in the range lands available for sheep 
grazing in the western United States there is a growing interest in the 
production of sheep on the farm, both in Kansas and elsewhere through- 
out the country. The demand for wool and mutton is rapidly increasing, 
‘while the possibilities of producing these commodities by the old meth- 
ods, which required extensive open range, are constantly becoming more 
restricted. In view of these facts, the Experiment Station during the 
past biennium has devoted much attention to the problems of farm sheep 
production. This work has involved the keeping of a number of repre- 
sentative types and breeds of sheep and the publication of material of 
interest to farm sheep producers. In the latter connection a member of 
the Experiment Station staff prepared a booklet discussing the impor- 
tance and methods of management of sheep on farms in this section of 
the country, and more than 500,000 copies have been distributed through- 
out the Southwest. 
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FEEDING AND MANAGEMENT. 


The recent marked advances in the prices of stock feeds have empha- 
sized as never before the importance of increased efficiency in animal 
feeding. In order to realize the highest possible efficiency in stock-feed- 
ing enterprises it is necessary that we have more knowledge than is now 
available regarding the fundamental problems of animal nutrition. Dur- 
ing the past biennium the Experiment Station has paid a great deal of 
attention to this important work. The records of six years of experi- 
ment in the study designed to determine the uses of food in the animal 
body have been prepared in a form suitable for technical publication. 
The information obtained in these experiments has great scientific value, 
but its pratical applications have not yet been thoroughly demonstrated. 
For this reason additional experiments have been conducted on different 
phases of the subject. They have included the study of the effect of 
feeding ash and protein to fattening hogs under practical conditions; 
a study of the deficiencies of corn for feeding pregnant sows, and an 
investigation of the protein and ash deficiencies of corn and sorghum 
grains. These experiments have contributed much practical information 
with reference to the proper utilization of feeds in livestock production, — 
and the results will have decided practical value in assisting Kansas 
farmers in securing a higher utilization of their food materials. 

In view of the growing interest in the production of baby beef, the 
Experiment Station has conducted a series of investigations during the 
past biennium, the results of which furnish much reliable data relative 
to practical methods of baby-beef feeding. In these experiments various 
combinations of Kansas-grown feeds and certain imported feeds have 
been fed to several lots of animals, and the results illustrate a number 
of possible improvements over the methods of baby-beef production com- 
mon in Kansas. + ae 

The shortage and high price of feeds commonly fed to dairy cattle 
is bringing about a change in the methods of feeding for milk produc- 
tion. The Experiment Station has investigated a number of new combi- 
nations of feeds for the purpose of assisting in increasing the efficiency 
of Kansas-grown feed commodities. Special attention has been paid in 
this connection to the use of silage made from kafir heads and butts and 
from kafir butts alone, and also of silage made from corn, both with 
and without grain. An experiment is also in progress for the purpose 
of investigating four different methods of feeding dairy heifers. This 
experiment involves twenty-four heifers, which are divided into four lots 
at the age of six months, and thereafter fed different rations until each 
cow has produced at least three calves. Careful records are kept of 
monthly measurements of growth in these heifers and of their produc- 
tion of calves and milk. This experiment is producing much infor- 
mation regarding the relative values of the different rations, their ef- 
fects on the growing cattle, and the relative costs of growth and milk 
production. ; 

The extensive experimental feeding work which has been conducted 
during the past biennium with cattle, hogs and sheep has demonstrated 
the possibility of finishing these livestock for market at a profit in spite 
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of the exceedingly high prices of feeds. Furthermore, the results’ of this 
investigational work have been of particular value in showing the prof- 
its which can be obtained through the utilization of various rough feeds 
grown on Kansas farms, many of which feeds commonly have no com- 
mercial value. 

CONTROL OF ANIMAL DISEASES. 


During the biennium the principal work of the Experiment Station 
in connection with the control of diseases of farm animals was concerned 
with blackleg and contagious abortion of cattle, hog cholera, and the 
common poultry diseases. 

Much progress was made in developing and extending the use of 
germ-free blackleg vaccine. During the years 1916 to 1918 no fewer 
than 55,000 doses of this material were distributed throughout the state 
by the Experiment Station. Considerable testing work has been done 
upon the blackleg filtrate during the past year. These tests indicate 
that the blackleg filtrate has as good immunizing properties as the 
germ-free blackleg vaccine. On this account the Experiment Station 
has arranged to offer the filtrate for sale, and it is believed that the fil- 
trate, being somewhat cheaper to make, may replace the germ-free vac- 
cine. 

Contagious abortion of cattle is a serious economic problem confront- 
ing the livestock men of the state, as hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
lost each year from this disease. There is need for much additional in- 
formation regarding the disease, but the Experiment Station has been 
unable to carry on extensive investigative work with it because of lack of 
funds. However, the most up-to-date information available regarding 
the disease and methods of controlling it has been prepared for publica- 
tion as a station circular, which will be distributed throughout the state. 

During the biennium a large amount of work has been done in the con- 
trol of hog cholera. The Experiment Station has been active in dis- 
tributing anti-hog cholera serum, and in order to facilitate the distribu- 
tion has established distributing stations in various parts of the state. 
In practically all. cases where the government is codperating to eradicate 
hog cholera the serum has been furnished by the College serum plant. 
Something of the extent of the work in hog-cholera control during the 
past biennium is indicated by the following figures: The College serum 
plant produced 5,054,765 cc. of serum and 78,670 cc. of virus. There were 
distributed throughout the state 3,318,765 cc. of serum and 78,670 cc. of 
virus. Toward the close of the biennium, regular serum-distributing sta- 
tions were established in thirty-two towns throughout the state. These 
stations store and dispense the serum at a cost of about 0.125 cent per cc. 
The arrangement is working very satisfactorily. 

In connection with poultry diseases a number of fundamental investi- 
gations have been carried on in order to secure needed information as to 
methods whereby certain of these diseases are transmitted. It has been 
demonstrated that fowls may become infected with the nematode herte- 
rakis papillosa Bloch by the feeding of the dung earthworm. Studies of 
the life history of this parasite have been begun. Special work has been’ 
done in connection with roup in fowls. In this work it has been proved 
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that the cause of the disease is due to an organism of the ‘‘Pasteurella”’ 
group, and also that the organism is practically the same as that causing 
fowl cholera. The results secured indicate that fowls immune to roup are , 
also immune to fowl cholera. Work is under way at present to develop a 
bacterin method of treating this disease. An effort is being made to de- 
velop a single inoculation method of treatment. 


STALLION REGISTRY. 


In order to inform the farmers of the state as to the breeding of the 
stallions used, the Experiment Station is charged by law with maintain- 
ing a stallion registry in which all stallions in service in Kansas must be 
registered and licensed. During the biennium the number of licenses 
issued totalled 10,484, distributed as follows: 


1916-717. 1917-18. 
Stallion licenses Tssu edly, eee ake te et ee ees ea 5,440 5,044 
Pure- bred. -stathions 2. oan pale oe hw she ne eae 3,363 3,260 
Grade and scfub stallions). 2.3. oe wis tee nee yO ars 1,784 


Under the registry law the number of grade and scrub stallions is de- 
creasing. The pure-breds registered for service in 1918 represent a 
larger proportion of the total number licensed than they did in 1917. 
More grade and scrub stallions have been retired from public service in 
1918 than ever before in recent years. In spite of the fact that fewer of 
the stallions were licensed to stand for public service in 1917 than for 
1918, the number of Percherons has increased, this breed now represent- 
ing 71 percent of all the pure-bred stallions in public service in Kansas. 
Each year sees a decline in the number of standard-bred stallions stand- 
ing for public service, the number during the past year decreasing from 
286 to 194. Fewer cases of deception and attempted fraud on the part of 
stallion dealers have been reported this year than ever before, and during 
the first six months of 1918 it was not necessary to prosecute any one for 
violation of the stallion license law. 


STATE DAIRY COMMISSIONER. 


The state dairy commissioner has continued his work in the inspection 
of dairy manufacturing plants and the examination and licensing of milk 
and cream testers. The following table contains a statement of the char- 
acter and extent of some of the more important activities of the dairy 
commissioner during the biennium: 

191617. 1917-18. 


TEOWTS: VISECRCLI 9 aie aN Be ge clan Le ae Seen te eras 932 575 
Creamy stations inspected” 4. jeunsaie vee cere eee steer eet 1,267 804 
Greameries: INSDECtEG: see gic yoke gene aha hve ater eeernueke sameeren 13h oe G 
leée-cream stations inspeetéed wrsioc toe sn eee eee eo 65 78 
Dairy (farms  NSpected 55. i Se Went crams coeliac oe aes 93 44 
Condensaries ‘nspecheds's,: a's pss) aa Meera ae nee hoes dae 3 8 
Receiving stations inspected ii) uae dee wk tee cee sae ahd 8 
Dairy establishments closed because of unsanitary con- 

CLT TION Saas alc siis a: Poca ated Ulta ae edphalh alte res soe alate nS kena anne 69 34 
Ice-cream sales rooms manectt ne Wh oa Sirs) Gye ey euah Reh oe Hee ae 80 
‘Rest. scales condémned 1205.2. Ga sey ait ek Say ls ie ee Re 10 
People examined for cream buyer’ S, DOLINLUS taniemeulacmaichay 2,209 1,888 


Percent of applicants receiving permits .............. 90 88 
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The policy of the state dairy commissioner is to stimulate dairy pro- 
duction as well as to improve the quality of dairy products by promul- 
gating reasonable rules and regulations from time to time. The require- 
ment of immediate washing of dairy utensils and their return to the 
dairyman in a clean condition has saved thousands of dollars to dairy 
farmers of the state. The local demand for dairy products increased ma- 
terially, notwithstanding high prices. Tested herds are proving to be a 
decidedly valuable investment for their owners. There has been less ten- 
dency on the part of Kansas dairymen to dispose of their dairy herds than 
has been observed in certain eastern states. 


r 


DAIRYING IN THE STATE INSTITUTIONS. 


In accordance with an act passed by the 1917 legislature, the depart- 
ment of dairy husbandry has general supervision of the dairy herds at 
the various state institutions. These institutions include the Topeka, 
Osawatomie and Larned state hospitals, the State Hospital for Epileptics, 
the Winfield State Home, the State Orphans’ Home, the State Tubercular 
Sanatorium, State Penitentiary, Soldiers’ Home, Boys’ Industrial School, 
State Reformatory, and the Girls’ Industrial School. Regular visits are 
made to these institutions by a representative of the department of dairy 
husbandry. Expert assistance is given in selecting animals for these 
herds, in keeping production records, and in methods of feeding and man- 
agement. It is hoped that through this relationship between the College 
and the other state institutions much constructive work can be done to- 
wards the improvement of the quality of dairy cattle throughout the state. 


CONTROL OF COMMERCIAL FEEDING-STUFFS AND LIVESTOCK REMEDIES. 


The feed-control office has had charge of the registration and inspec- 
tion of commercial feeds and livestock remedies. In this work consider- 
able attention was given to shipments of cottonseed products coming into 
the state, and in a number of cases it was possible to secure rebates for 
the consumers on account of deficiencies in protein in the cake or meal, or 
because of short weight. In a few cases seizures of interstate shipments 
were made under the federal law and prosecution by the federal govern- 
ment was requested. Considerable difficulty has been experienced with 
manufacturers of poultry feeds who have attempted to sell products con- 
sisting very largely of weed seeds and screenings under misleading names 
or brands. Owing to the urgent demand for wheat flour, the wheat shorts 
on the market has been of poor quality. As there was a differential in 
prices for each grade of shorts, the state was called upon to classify a 
large number of samples of this feed and to see to it that the product was 
properly labeled. A numerical statement of the work in connection with 


feedstuffs control is as follows: 
1916217. 1917-18. 


EnSpee tors iad Ge sis ae Ghee Wace’ p ote ein ol eee) tesa ee vel ose cae AAT 1,346 
PGES VL STT OMe tae ene West a. Fe Stale ghehera ano ha a tehahi! Eicken apabid 1,358 1,305 
NOWALS (VISILGn we carp anian fa aud £ aes dep aldlely a itlagde ean ajghoes Sylati 222 
PCOUSALTEOTSTCrOCge ri, els cl ors: dl Aicore ie oe ao ol Noe Stowiintens dooce Hide deel 1,838 1,855 
Firms registering feeding-stuffs ............cceeeeees 865 768 
Inspection samples of feeding-stuffs analyzed .......... 421 186 


Feeds not up to guarantee in one or more constituents... 155 107 
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191617. 1917-18. 


Feeds) deficient“in*® protein Weare See oatale bo mieee ig mnale 31 39 
Feeds deficient in Latin 6.6 Sue a in ios seen Greet ie 59 21 
Fieedsiexcessive: in: Hires eee eo ahk ee ala ete ip ot a aiets, opie 113 47 
Federal samples analyzed. oases". pote cis ea eu see a ee only "12, 20 
Office and commercial samples analyzed ............... 220 216. 
Citation issued but prosecution for feed violation held in 

ADCVANCR MA eo Sie ee pela geste deanna 14 7 


During the first year of the biennium 32 additional livestock remedies 
were registered in the state, and 44 additional remedies were registered 
during the second year. On June 30, 1918, a total of 431 1h dees reme- 
dies were registered by a total of 168 firms. 

The Experiment Station issues publications from time to time to ac- 
quaint the trade and general public with the requirements of the law 
with reference to feeding-stuffs and livestock remedies. 


ACTIVE INVESTIGATIVE PROJECTS. 


In this report it is impossible to discuss the results of all the inves- 
tigative work which has been in progress in the Experiment Station dur- 
ing the biennium. A few of the outstanding results already have been 
mentioned. During the biennial period approximately 100 distinct lines 
of investigation were in progress. These investigations all relate to 
problems confronting Kansas farmers. Something of their varied — 
character can be learned from the following partial list: 


Plant Industry Investigations: 


Alfalfa Breeding. 
Relation of Climatic Conditions to Injurious Insects. 
Hessian Fly Investigations. 
Studies of the Corn-ear Worm. 
Soil Fertility. 
Small Fruit and Garden Crops. 
Potato Investigations. 
Changes in Soil Composition Produced by Cropping. 
Milling Investigations. 
Breeding Corn for Drouth Resistance. 
Cereal Diseases. 
Forest Tree Investigations. 
Injurious Mammals. 
Kafir Ant and Cutworm Investigations. 
Termite Investigations. 
Yellowberry in Wheat. 
- Wheat Storage and Shrinkage. 
Bacteriology of Canning Fruits and Vegetables. 


Animal Industry Investigations: 


Animal Genetics. 

Improvement of Farm Poultry. 
Blackleg. 

Grazing. 

Heifer Development. 

Sheep Feeding. 

Marketing Poultry and Eggs. 
Nutrients in Forage Crops. 
Embryology of the Tapeworm. 
Marketing Butter. 
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Cream Grading. 

Sweet Clover Pasture. 

Factors that Influence the Composition of Body Fat. 
Bees. 


- General Investigations: 


Farm Management. 
Farm Tenantry. 


Substantial progress has been made in all these lines of investigation, 
and others which have not been named. Most of this work is of a char- 
acter which requires a series of years for its completion. 


PUBLICATIONS ISSUED. 


During the biennium ending June 30, 1918, the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station issued six general bulletins, three technical bulle- 
tins, two director’s reports, fourteen general circulars, and five inspec- 
tions circulars, making a total of 890 different pages of printed matter. 
The general bulletins varied in size from sixteen to seventy-nine pages 
and gave popular reports of the experimental work conducted by the sta- 
tion for the benefit of the farmers of the state. The circulars averaged 
twelve pages in length, each presenting important and timely informa- 
tion on some phase of Kansas agriculture. Much of this agricultural 
literature has been regularly distributed to farmers and others in the 
state interested in the different publications available, about 20,000 
names being on the station’s regular mailing list and more than 130,- 
000 copies having been distributed by the station as a result of direct 
requests. In this way the station is able to make the results of its ex- 
perimental work available not only to various publicity agents, exten- 
sion workers and agricultural instructors, but also to a large extent di- 
rectly to the farmers themselves. 


BRANCH AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


The work of the main Agricultural Experiment Station at Manhattan 
is supplemented by that of the four branch stations, located at Hays, 
Garden City, Colby, and Tribune. In addition to the supplementary 
features of the work of these stations, they carry on a large number of 
investigations of important problems peculiar to the agricultural condi- 
tions in the western part of the state. The agriculture of that section is 
so different from that of the eastern part of the state that special problems 
peculiar to the western section must be solved. Generally speaking, these 
problems relate to methods of combating drouth and soil plowing in crop 
production, and to methods of establishing livestock industries on a 
profitable basis with plant industries. Substantial progress has been 
made in these directions during the past biennium. 


FORT HAYS BRANCH STATION. 


The Fort Hays Branch Experiment Station consists of 3,600 acres of 
land, divided into an experimental section of 1,689 acres and a commercial 
farm of 1,911 acres. The crop-production projects in operation include 
dry-land tillage and rotation experiments, tests of cereal and forage 
crops, forest nursery and park work, and garden vegetables. In addition 
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to the regular investigative work at the station, codperative demonstra- 
tion tests are conducted with farmers through the Division of College 
Extension. The station owns 1,078 head of livestock, of which 485 head 
are used in investigative work. There are seventeen experimental lots of 
beef cattle, sheep and hogs each winter, and fifty-six grade Holstein cows 
are used in the experimental dairy work. The commercial farm produces 
annually about 800 acres of alfalfa, 350 acres of grain and forage sor- 
ghums, 100 acres of corn, and 600 acres of wheat. Six silos, a grain 
elevator and a feed barn make it possible for the station to handle the 
feed and seed situation in a satisfactory manner. 

A few of the important accomplishments of the Fort Hays Branch Ex- 
periment Station include a demonstration that early plowing produces an 
average of six bushels per acre more of wheat than does late plowing; the 
securing of experimental data making possible the development of prac- 
tical methods of combining summer fallow with other farm practices; and 
results showing that cattle can be wintered successfully on a daily ration 
of forty pounds of silage, one pound of cottonseed cake, and straw, more 
cheaply than on any other feed so far tested. The station has developed 
Western Orange cane and Pink kafir and has proved their value in the 
agriculture of western Kansas. Much has been done to introduce Sudan 
grass in that section. Through an accurate cost accounting system in 
operation at the station it has been possible to answer the constantly in- 
creasing number of inquiries regarding the economic features of farming 
in western Kansas. One of the successful features of the work of the 
Fort Hays Branch Station is the holding of an annual round-up, which 
now has reached an attendance of approximately 2,500. The annual 
Sorghum Day and Wheat Day have also been very popular. During the 
past biennium the station scientific staff has devoted much time to 
emergency crop-production work, seed-campaign service on the local 
Council of Defense committees, and many other war services. 


GARDEN CITY BRANCH STATION. 


The work at the Garden City Branch Experiment Station during the 
past biennium was substantially a continuation of the projects already 
under way, except for the addition of a dairy herd, which was trans- 
ferred to Garden City from the Dodge City Branch Station upon the 
abandonment of the latter in April, 1917. The principal lines of work 
include dry-land crop-rotation and tillage; experiments; variety tests of 
crops, both with and without irrigation; investigations of the use of water 
in irrigation as affecting cereal crops, forage crops, and truck crops; 
and the conduct of experiments with the dairy herd. Substantial progress 
was made in all these investigations. Particularly striking results were 
obtained with irrigation, both with reference to its value and cost as 
compared with dry-land farming, and with reference to various quantities 
of irrigation water used. In most of the sorghum crops the largest 
quantities of water applied produced the greatest net profits. Cereal 
crops, however, did not respond so readily to increased water application 
as did the sorghums. Alfalfa under field conditions produced 1 ton-of hay 
for each 5.83 acre-inches of water applied. It costs about $4 per acre- 
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foot to pump water on the station, where the lift ranges from 120 to 130 
feet. On this basis the cost of water per ton of alfalfa hay was about $2. 


° COLBY BRANCH STATION. 


The work at the Colby Branch Experiment Station includes investi- 
gations of crop rotation, tillage methods, conservation of soil moisture, 
and general farm management. These investigations are of great im- 
portance in western Kansas, and they are being carefully studied in an 
effort to determine what are the best methods to follow for a series of 
years. Another important feature of the work of this station is that 
relating to dairy farming, as dairying promises to be one of the indus- 
tries which will help to stabilize the agriculture of northwestern Kansas. 
In August, 1915, six high-grade Ayrshire cows and a pure-bred Ayrshire 
bull were placed at the station, where they are kept in order to get the 
greatest returns from the feed produced and to demonstrate the advisabil- 
ity of keeping a few dairy cows on western Kansas farms. The original 
herd of six cows increased to thirteen cows and five heifers, and the in- 
come from. the dairy herd has increased proportionately. Some of the 
concentrated feeds used are purchased, but all of the other feeds are pro- 
duced on the station. Three silos are used, and enough feed is carried 
over in these each year to last through a year of possible crop failure. 


TRIBUNE BRANCH STATION. 


The work of the Tribune Branch Experiment Station was conducted 
on substantially the same lines as during the preceding biennium. This 
work includes the production of varieties of various crops to test their 
adaptation to southwestern Kansas conditions. The season of 1916 was 
in many respects a severe one, but nevertheless fair yields were secured 
from Dwarf milo, Dwarf kafir and Freed sorgo. Some fields of Dwarf 
milo yielded 20 bushels to the acre. Sudan grass yielded more than 2% 
tons per acre where broadcasted and about 1% tons per acre where 
planted in 42-inch rows. Some of the corn varieties produced 20 bushels 
per acre. Sufficient feed was produced on the station to carry the live- 
stock through the winter, with a considerable surplus for sale. Generally 
speaking, the results secured at the Tribune station support those ob- 
tained at the other branch stations, and these results are useful in 
developing sound farm practices for southwestern Kansas. 


FINANCIAL NEEDS. 


If the work of the Division of Agriculture and the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station is to be safeguarded against serious deterioration 
during the ensuing biennium, larger appropriations than were made 
for the present biennial period will be necessary. The recent marked 
increases in the costs of labor and of all materials are too well known 
to require discussion. These increases very seriously affect the investiga- 
tive work, and they must be provided for unless many vitally important 
activities are to be discontinued. 

The heads of departments in this division have furnished statements 
as to the increases in the basic scale of prices for labor and materials. 
Their statements indicate that the prices have advanced during the past 
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eighteen months, the extent of advance ranging from twenty percent in 
a few instances to as much as 150 percent in some cases. A conservative 
estimate place the average increase at 35 percent. The estimates for 
appropriations to finance the regular work of the division and station dur- 
ing the next biennium should, therefore, be 35 percent greater than the 
appropriation made two years ago. On this basis, merely to maintain the 
regular investigations, the station appropriation should be increased. 
from $40,000 to $53,000 per annum. 

In addition to this proposed flat increase in the appropriation, the 
following increases for certain extraordinary expenditures and for the 
branch stations are recommended for the next biennium: 


For resuming the soil survey of the state and. continuing it during 


the: next biennium 3 ok ae BON Sry Na eats OV Nigar to ae CMR 6 18 $10,000 
For repairs and additions to the equipment of the department of 

Hacteniglo wy ey ie eee hace ae eee a oP eS ee ge rer 1,600 
For maintaining and extending the codperative experiments..... 5,000 


For a hog plant ($10,000), a Hereford bull ($2,000), a Percheron 
stallion ($2,500), and for additions, improvements and repairs 
in the equipment for the work in the department of animal hus- 
bandry ($15,500 ee ee See arma ia die ee an ae EE pane 30,000 
For maintenance of the Garden City Branch Station (an increase 
of $1,000 per year), and for a new irrigation pumping plant at 
Garden City. ($2;b00). 5 ore geen sc eee e eltrann minis cecrael Gh aie nacre 4,500 
For maintenance of the Tribune Branch Station (an increase of 


S000. DOE VAN). ii sie stra elo wiatore tai iete queta es cies Ee mats, Since orm aes ava 1,000 
iad io, FF BG EAA Rt pc pe oT UE mp NEES Oilra ge EA ALP he aul.» $52,100 


It should be noted that these estimates are for increases over and 
above the current appropriations, and that they are estimated as additions 
to the flat increase of 35 percent recommended. 

Since this country entered the war, and particularly during the pres- 
ent year, increased costs have made it necessary to reduce both the 
quantity and quality of much of the investigative work done on the 
different projects. In many instances it has been possible to keep the 
work going only by putting off much-needed repairs and by delaying the 
performance of certain other work which was not immediately necessary. 
If we are obliged to persist in these practices during the next biennium 
the quantity of work in progress will have to be seriously reduced, and, 
what is perhaps more important, the quality of work done will. certainly 
deteriorate. No increases are asked for to cover new work which will 
need to be begun as soon as possible after the war, such as increased 
grazing investigation and investigations of animal abortion. The in- 
creases requested are urgently needed and every possible effort should be 


made to secure them. 
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ENGINEERING. 
TEACHING AND OTHER WORK. 


The enrollment of the Division of Engineering during the College year 
1917-1918 was 395, as compared with 537 during 1916-1917, a decrease of 
about 26 percent. The faculty for the year 1917-1918 was 27, as com- - 
pared with 34 in 1916-1917, a decrease of about 21 percent. The amount 
of teaching has been little affected by the decreased enrollment. With a 
faculty less than four-fifths as large as previously, the Division of Engi- 
neering carried the entire curriculum; gave elective courses in rural engi- 
neering and domestic engineering to students from other divisions of the 
College; published bulletins dealing with the utilization of electricity and 
with the conservation of fuel; tested road materials for the State High- 
way Commission; acted in a consulting capacity in connection with the 
various engineering problems as they arose in the state in general and in 
the national army cantonment at Camp Funston in particular; manu- 
factured practice grenades and inclinometers for the United States army; 
made difficult repairs upon engines and machinery sent to the College 
from Camp Funston; gave intensive courses to about 800 men of the 
motorized regiment from Camp Funston, and trained several hundred 
other soldiers under the direction of the War Department committee on 
education and special training. 

As in former years, the Division of Engineering gave free instruction 
to the operating engineers of Kansas. This instruction has been carried 
on in codperation with the National Association of Stationary Engineers. 

Members of the faculty of this division aided in the fuel conservation 
campaign during 1917-1918 and codperated with the National Safety 
Council and with the War Department committee on education and special 
training. 

The Division of Engineering supervised all improvements and repairs 
to College buildings and equipment, had charge of the power plant and 
heating plant, supervised the care of buildings, had charge of the haul- 
ing of freight, and attended to the other details in connection with the 
upkeep of the physical plant of the institution. 

The last state legislature created the Kansas Highway Commission 
and named the engineering laboratories of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College as the testing laboratories of the commission. No appropriation 
was made for additional men or for equipment, and the expenses of test- 
ing road materials for the state came out of the funds appropriated for 
the Division of Engineering. No charge was made by the College for the 
testing of road materials, and the teachers of the Division of Engineering, 
besides their teaching, war work and regular research activities, carried 
on the necessary testing for the commission. Every bit of material for 
the federal-aid roads is being tested in the engineering laboratories of the 
College. When we consider that Kansas is spending during the present 
year eleven million dollars on roads, the great task which falls upon the 
engineering teachers of the College is evident. 

During the College year 1917-1918 the Engineering Division of the 
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College, in conjunction with the State Highway Commission, held a road 
school for county highway engineers. More than fifty county engineers 
were benefited by this school. 

One member of the faculty of the Division of Engineering, as chair- 
man of the committee on student health, codperated with the medical and 
sanitary officers at Camp Funston in controlling contagious diseases, with 
particular reference to spinal meningitis, typhoid and smallpox. 

As in former years, this division took an active part in the conduct 
of Farm and Home Week, aided the special tractor schools all over the 
state, conducted eight-week short courses in traction engines and shop 
work, gave instruction in farm motors, including trucks and traction 
engines, in rural architecture, shop work, and other subjects related to 
rural engineering. 

During the College year 1916-1917, 1 938 students received instruction 
in the Division of Engineering. This number was greatly increased dur- 
ing 1917-1918 on account of the intensive courses offered to soldiers from 
Camp Funston and from the national army, under direction of the War 
Department committee on education and special training. 


THE ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION. 


The Engineering Experiment Station of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College conducts original research tests and experiments, furnishes in- 
formation and compiles data in engineering and in the other branches of 
the mechanic arts, with particular regard to the problems which bear di- 
rectly on the conditions and needs of the United States during the present 
emergency, and especially such as are of direct importance to Kansas. 

During the biennium the following bulletins, based on investigation, 
were completed and published: 

Bulletin No. 4. The Water Supply of the Farmhouse, by J. D. Walters. 
5. Sewage Disposal for Country Homes, by F. F. Frazier. 
6. Inexpensive Plumbing for Farm Kitchens, by W. A. Eth- 
erton. 
The Farmhouse Improved, by W. A. Etherton. 
Economical Use of Fuel in the Home, by A. A. Potter and 
S. L. Simmering. 
9. Electric Cooking Appliances, by R. G. Kloeffler. 


pce 


Besides the investigations dealt with in the foregoing bulletins, several 
others were well under way, but were interrupted by the war. Tests on 
paints, tests on substitutes for gasoline and several other investigations 
of particular value to the country in the present emergency are being con- 


tinued. 
THE DIVISION AND THE WAR. 


The faculty of the Division of Engineering took an active and leading 
part in all matters aiding the country in the present emergency. 

Very early in the war members of the division played a prominent réle 
in the industrial census of the United States, one of the engineering 
faculty having been appointed by the Secretary of the Navy as associate 
member of the Naval Consulting Board and as director of industrial pre- 
paredness for Kansas. 

Members of the electrical engineering faculty, in Cac peRAeINn with the 
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department of physics, gave war courses in radio, electricity and telephony 
all through the year 1917-1918. These classes were formed of students of 
draft age expecting to be called to the service. 

From May 15, 1918, to July 15, 1918, 250 men from the national army 
were trained as auto mechanics, as electricians, as radio operators, and in 
other lines related to the mechanic arts. This number was increased to 


600 beginning July 15, 1918. Men from the national army in groups of 


over 500 have been and are now being trained along engineering lines in 
the engineering laboratories of the College. These intensive courses will 
be continued through the summer, as well as through the winter, as long 
as the war lasts, and most probably also during the reconstruction period. 
The College has now a contract with the War Department to train 2,250 
men before May 15, 1919. 


NEEDS OF THE DIVISION. 


The most urgent needs of the Division of Engineering are the follow- 
ing: 

1. An addition to the engineering building to house the equipment of 
the division properly and to provide instructional quarters, so that the 
work can be properly carried on. 

The Division of Engineering has a contract with the War Department 
to give intensive courses to 500 soldiers continuously, besides the several 
hundred engineering students enrolled in the various professional engi- 
neering courses of the College. The work of the division in training 
soldiers as technicians, mechanicians and engineers for the United States 
army has been most successful, but on account of lack of room the pro- 
gram cannot be extended. Inspectors of the War Department particu- 
larly objected to the quarters used for the training of electricians. Re- 
quests came repeatedly for the College to train telephone electricians for 
the army, but the crowded quarters of the department of electrical engi- 
neering made this training impossible. 

On account of the lack of room several courses in agricultural en- 
gineering also had to be discontinued. . 

The increased use of power farming machinery is bringing about a 
demand for men trained in the handling, care and repair of farm ma- 
chinery and farm engines. The present buildings of the division limit 
the amount of training in rural engineering. 

The College has a well-trained and experienced faculty and good en- 


- gineering equipment. A suitable additicn to the present engineering 


building will greatly increase the effectiveness of the College in the pres- 
ent emergency, and will place this institution in a better position to 
serve the people of Kansas during the reconstruction period after the 
war. An appropriation of $75,000 will enable the state to erect a suit- 
able addition for the foregoing purposes. 

2. Our staff is now depleted, mainly on account of the war, but also 
on account of the more attractive compensation offered outside of Kan- 
sas. At least 25 percent additional appropriation should be available~ 
for salaries for each year of the next biennium. 
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3. An appropriation should be made for experimental work in such 
engineering lines as are of particular value to Kansas. An appropria- 
tion of $10,000 a year will enable the division to carry on many investi- 
gations of value to the state and the nation. 

4. An appropriation of $10,000 a yeav should be made for the test- 
ing of road materials found in Kansas. The last legislature created the 
Kansas Highway Commission and named the engineering laboratories 
of the Kansas State Agricultural College as the testing laboratories of 
the commission, but made no appropriation. During the biennium this 
work has been carried on by the teachers of the division, and with funds 
which should have been used for instructional purposes. The effective- 
ness of the work will be greatly increased if a definite appropriation is 
made by the legislature for testing the road materials of Kansas. 

5. Fifteen thousand dollars should be appropriated for improved. ma- 
chine tools in the College shops. Much of the present equipment is out 
of date and poorly suited for instructional purposes. 

6. Thirty thousand dollars should be appropriated for coal storage 
and for coal-handling machinery in connection with the College power 
and heating plants. The College is using too much man power. Proper 
coal-handling machinery will return an interest of about 17 percent on 
the investment. Coal storage is also a serious problem on account of 
spontaneous combustion. Concrete storage bins will eliminate this dan- 
ger and will enable the College to purchase its coal supply during the 
most favorable season of the year. 

7. Twelve thousand dollars is needed for additional water storage. 
The present storage capacity is isin and offers insufficient protec- 
tion against fire. 

8. The appropriation for coal should be increased to $50,000 a year. 
The increased cost of coal and the necessity for supplying heat and light 
to barracks will greatly increase the cost of upkeep of the College power 
plant. 

9. Necessary extensions and repairs to water mains, steam mains 
and electric wiring will require $25,000. 

10. The appropriations for buildings, Improvements and _ repairs 
should be increased from $25,000 to $45,000. With the present cost of 
labor and materials a smaller appropriation will mean poor upkeep and 
rapid deterioration of buildings. 


GENERAL SCIENCE. 


The outstanding features of changes in the Division of General Sci- 
ence during the biennial period 1916-’18 have been those growing out of 
conditions caused by the European war and by the entrance of this 
country into it. There has been a significant, though not in the aggregate 
a very great, loss in the personnel of the teaching force because of men 
entering the armed forces of the United States. The departments of 
physics, chemistry and bacteriology have been most affected in their per- 
sonnel on this account. Nearly all of the departments have been affected 
in respect to their work, either directly or indirectly. Members of de- 
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partments to which the war has not brought direct duties or responsi- 
bilities have taken up the burdens of assisting in work at Camp Funston, 
Fort Riley and the Manhattan Community House; in Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Knights of Columbus, Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and Red Cross work; in liberty loan and thrift stamp campaigns, 
with Boy Scouts, in public addresses, and in other lines of activity directly 
supporting the war work of the country. The war work handled directly 
by College departments and officers of the College has necessitated a re- 
adjustment of their duties, which has indirectly caused an increase in the 
burden upon those who are not actually engaged in war work. 

While the duties of members of the faculty have thus become heavier 
and more diverse outside the classroom and the laboratory, the work of 
teaching and research. has been affected to a material extent by the exist- 
ence of war. The attitude of students is noticeably different. They are 
interpreting College activities in terms of their relation to winning the 
war or contributing to the agencies which ameliorate such hardships. 
They are more serious of mind and more earnest in their consideration 
of the relation of their present work to immediate service in connection 
with the war. The excitement of war news and all movements in con- 
nection with war activities makes it difficult to maintain habits of regular 
and serious study unless the results can be seen to be of immediate im- 
portance. Teachers in the presentation of their several subjects are mak- 
ing such modifications as are possible or practicable to serve the needs of 
students in connection with the war. 

The effect of the war upon departments which use much material has 
become more pronounced with the continued and great increase in prices. 
Department allowances which were ample four years ago are now alto- 


_ gether inadequate. Not only does this apply to the purchase of commodi- 


ties, but to the cost of such labor as must be employed by the hour or the 
month. Wages prevailing in the commercial and industrial world are 
such that it has been necessary to make corresponding increases in those 
paid students and laborers employed by the College departments. 

In the employment of members of the faculty and the other more 
permanent employees of the departments it is becoming increasingly more 
difficult, not only to find properly qualified teachers, but to obtain them 
at the salaries, which our budget will permit. In some departments, con- 
sidering the quality and experience of the men employed, it has been 
necessary to increase salaries 40 or 50 percent. beyond the range of those 
prevailing four years ago. Even in the departments handling work not 


' directly affected by the demands of the War Department for specialists 


there has been great difficulty in obtaining competent teachers and in- 
vestigators because of the general increase in the demand for capable men 
and women. The salaries of stenographers and clerks range much higher 
than in the past, probably not less than 25 percent. One effect of the 
man-power demands of the government has been to markedly increase the 
number of women employed as teachers. It has become almost useless to~ 
attempt to obtain men as teachers for positions which women can fill. 
The diminution in the total number of students in the institution has 


_made it possible to reduce to more suitable sizes many classes which for 
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some time have been entirely too large for effective teaching. This, to- 
gether with the added duties incident to the war which have come to many 
members of the division, and the unavoidable losses in personnel, has pre- 
vented the appearance of any problem concerning superfluous teachers. 
There have been none. A few readjustments have been made, but volun- 
tary resignations have more than kept pace with any falling off of re- 
quirements for teachers. In several lines of research work men have been 
lost, and it being impossible to replace them, the work has been discon- 
tinued. 

The decrease in student attendance has diminished to a certain extent 
the pressure upon the recitation rooms and laboratories of the College. 
There is still, however, the imperative need of adequate housing for the 
department of physics, which has been felt for a number of years, and 
which is shared to a considerable extent by the departments of electrical 
engineering and chemistry, now housed with department of physics in 
Denison Hall. It is a matter of great regret that the appropriation made 
by the last legislature in an attempt to provide for the department of 
physics has, with the very great advance in the cost of building, been 
found to be entirely inadequate. An expenditure of $80,000 in buildings 
that will provide directly or indirectly for the three departments named is 
an immediate necessity. | 

The work of other departments would be much facilitated if it could be 
consolidated more closely in space. The department of English, for ex- 
ample, handles classes in three different buildings. This scattering of 
offices and classrooms makes effective supervision and codperation very 
difficult. The departments of zodlogy and entomology, though housed in 
one building, are considerably hampered by reason of lack of room. Much 
could be done to remedy this condition by utilizing space in the attic of 
Fairchild Hall if funds were available for the purpose. The appropria- 
tion for improvements and repairs of buildings and grounds should be two 
or three times that which it is at present. The halls, rooms and offices of 
many of the buildings are highly discreditable to the state because of the 
lack of means to renovate them, and with sufficient funds some attic and 
basement space might be utilized to a greater extent than it is now. 

The Division of General Science includes eighteen departments, to 
some of which work is attached which might more logically be organized 
in separate departments. More than half of the entire teaching of the 
institution is done by members of this division. Its departments give 
fundamental training in English, mathematics, physical sciences, and 
biological sciences, which is required for technical training in the several 
curricula. It also gives education in general cultural subjects, which pre- 
pare for intelligent citizenship and for general satisfaction in life. 

Most of the departments give advanced work beyond that required by 
the regular requirements of the technical curricula, thus making it possi- 
ble for students to take the curriculum in general science and to major in 
a specific subject. Through further utilization of these facilities students 
may take graduate work, the quality of which is such that it has been 
recognized by such institutions as the Ohio State University, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, the University of Chicago, and others, and credit al- | 
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lowed toward the doctor’s degree in those institutions. The identifica- 
tion of a number of the science departments with the organized research 
work of the Agricultural and Engineering Experiment Stations gives ex- 
cellent facilities to’ students for doing graduate work under the most 
favorable circumstances. The departments also conduct research work 
independently of these experiment stations. 

The following paragraphs are submitted with reference to individual 
departments, or groups of departments, engaged in work more or less 
closely allied: 

The English language is, as a matter of course, our fundamental ve- 
hicle for the expression of thought. Three departments are especially oc- 
cupied by this field, namely: those of English, industrial journalism and 
printing, and public speaking. The required work in English is so or- 
ganized as to be of the greatest practical value to students in all curricula, 
the aim being to enable the student to acquire facility in writing ac- 
curately, clearly and concisely. Much time has been given to the organi- 
zation of the successive courses offered by the department so that there 
will be progressive development. Spoken English is scarcely less im- 
portant than written English, in some cases even more important. The 
department of public speaking aims to make effective, convincing speakers 
rather than orators. Effectiveness depends much upon attractiveness, 
however, and this feature of public speaking is therefore not overlooked. 
The department assists literary societies, the Dramatic Club and com- 
petitors in the oratorical contest in the preparation and presentation of 
work for public performance. 

Much interest is taken in debate. This is especially fostered by the 
literary societies, assisted by the departments of English and public 
speaking. Several series of intercollegiate debates have been conducted 
with results of much benefit to the participants and highly creditable 
to their instructors. Classes in oral English have also met a large de- 
mand. 

There is a large and definite field for writers in the preparation of 
material for agricultural papers and for journals devoted to other lines 
of industry. The importance of this and its appeal to the students of this 
institution is such that this specialized branch of English is organized 
as a department of industrial journalism and printing, and a four-year 
curriculum has been worked out especially to meet the needs of stu- 
dents wishing to go into this line of work. Students in other curricula 
also have the privilege of taking one or more terms of work in journal- 
ism, and the extent to which this department is patronized by students 
is increasing steadily and markedly. This department is also responsi- 
ble for the general publicity of the College, and it is gratifying to note 
that the decrease in space devoted to press material from this College 
since the war began is only 8 percent, which is in striking contrast to 
some publicity agencies, which report a loss of as much as 50 percent. 
~ The department endeavors to devote its publicity material to matters of 
importance to the nation in this critical time. For some months the pub- 
licity for the United States Food Administration in Kansas was han- 
dled by this office, and the head of the department is director of pub- 
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licity for the Kansas Council of Defense, and handles, for Kansas, 
material sent out by the Council of National Defense. The Kansas In- 
dustrialist is published under the general direction of this department, 
and three bulletins on agricultural journalism, the first published by any 
college, were issued within the biennium. The printing section of the de- 
partment has continued to serve most usefully the purpose which it has 
met for over forty years in the institution. Without its presence for 
emergency and special printing the College would be much handicapped. 

In the department of modern languages the influence of the war has _ 
been strongly manifested by a heavy reduction in the registration for 
German and a corresponding increase in the demand for French and 
Spanish. Not only from the cultural side, but especially in science and 
technology, training in foreign languages has come to be an essential in 
modern education. 

Concerning the department of mathematics it may be noted than on 
account of diminution in the number of students in attendance the sec- 
ond year of the biennium there has been a considerable reduction in the 
work of instruction required in mathematics and also in the number of 
instructors employed. Mathematics will always have an essential place 
in any curriculum in which accuracy is essential, or in which quantita- 
tive data concerning complex matters are to be handled, and the neces- 
sity for mathematical interpretation of results in the sciences is being 
more and more recognized. 

The department of chemistry is one of those which have been most 
seriously affected in its personnel by the war. On account of the ex- 
tremely great demand for chemists, both in the chemical warfare serv- 
ice of the War Department and in the industries of the country, the de- 
partment has lost a large number of men, and at this date it is almost 
impossible to obtain competent men to fill positions. Within the fiscal 
year 1917-’18 thirteen men have resigned from the department. The dif- 
ficulty of obtaining men is such that several women have been employed 
in filling some of the positions. It has been necessary to pay much 
higher salaries for men of even less qualifications than those hitherto 
employed. The scarcity of competent men for chemical positions will 
undoubtedly continue for several years, and salaries from 35 to 50 per- 
cent higher than heretofore paid will be necessary. The department has 
had no specific war duties, excepting that for which Professor Swanson 
is employed, but has been called upon several times for advice and ana- 
lytical work in connection with problems arising at Fort Riley and Camp 
Funston. The official work required of the department during the bien- 
nial period has continued to be the analysis of food samples submitted 
by inspectors for the State Board of Health; the analysis of samples 
of dairy products submitted by the state dairy commissioner; the analy- 
sis of stock remedies and proprietary medicines submitted by inspectors; 
analysis of samples of commercial feeding-stuffs under the provisions of 
the feeding-stuffs law; and the inspection of commercial fertilizers on 
sale in the state, and analysis of samples taken. 

The research work conducted by the department of chemistry during 
the two years covered by this report has for the most part been in con- 
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nection with the Agricultural Experiment Station and included nine im- 
portant projects. In addition to work in connection with the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, research upon paints has been conducted. 
Observations have been made upon a large number of panels covered by 
paint made according to different formulas. This experiment shows that 
there are marked differences in durability, depending upon the vehicle 
and the pigments used. Experiments in animal nutrition, especially 
with chickens and pigeons, have been conducted with reference to defi- 
ciencies of some grains. Minor investigations and numerous qualita- 
tive analyses for the public have also been made. ; 

The work of instruction in the department has continued to be very 
heavy. The interest and ability of members of the department force 
has developed a steady increase in the interest in advanced work, es- 
pecially in physiological and nutritional lines. The department is in need 
of more room for the proper performance of its present duties and for 
needed developments. The fundamental importance of chemical estab- 
lishments to the national, industrial and military efficiency has been 
forcibly demonstrated by the war. Development in these lines should be 
urged, and will undoubtedly take place, and this institution should have a 
part in the future movement in this respect. 

The department of physics has shared with the departments of chem- 
istry and electrical engineering the great strain which the demand of the 
war for technically trained men has made... It has been exceedingly diffi- 
cult to find teachers needed, and there is great danger that the depart- 
ment will lose some of those which it still has. Classes in radio buzzer 
work have been conducted, which constitutes a contribution to the neces- 
sary war work of the nation. Classes in photography, of military value, 
have also been given and well patronized. The department has been pre- 
vented from making growth and development by lack of room, and the 
appropriation allowed by the legislature in 1917 was not available until 
July 1, 1918, and because of the great increase in the cost of building 
materials and the price of labor it will be impossible to carry out adequate 
plans for increasing the space available for the department. It is highly 
important that an appropriation of $80,000 or more be made to provide 
for the necessities of the departments of physics and electrical engi- 
neering. 

Biological science in this institution is represented by the departments 
of bacteriology, botany, entomology and zodlogy, all of which are engaged 
not only in teaching but in research work, and are conducting projects in 
the Agricultural Experiment Station as well as researches independent 
of that organization. 

The department of bacteriology has suffered seriously in loss of per- 
sonnel during the biennium. It will be exceedingly difficult for this de- 
partment to maintain its teaching and investigational force. It has a 
considerable teaching burden in general and special bacteriological classes 
and kindred subjects, and is conducting five important Experiment Sta- 
tion projects. 

The department has made important contributions to knowledge con- 
cerning diseases of poultry, the changes occurring in the production of 
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silage, the conditions that effect success in canning vegetables, and in 
other lines. The members of the department have published a consid- 
erable number of articles in scientific journals. During the early part of 
the winter, December, 1917-18, the department conducted, in codperation 
with the Camp Funston civil sanitary district, an extensive and laborious 
investigation of the entire College population in respect to meningitis. 
About twenty-six hundred cultures were made to determine whether or 
not individuals were carriers of the disease. This is believed to be the 
most extensive investigation of this kind ever conducted and to have been 
of material assistance in checking an epidemic of meningitis. The de- 
partment makes numerous examinations of water in respect to its sani- 
tary fitness for domestic use and keeps constant observation upon the con- 
dition of the College water supply. 

The department of botany during the peer two years has added ma- 
terially to its equipment and facilities for study. Twenty compound mi- 
croscopes have been added. It still needs the proper equipment for 
teaching plant physiology and for furnishing laboratories for students 
in advanced work. The research work in connection with the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station has been conducted with special reference to 
diseases of cereals, fruits and garden crops, and the drouth resistance of 
forage crops. Especially interesting work has been done in respect to 
wheat rust, and something has been accomplished in a state survey of 
plant diseases. Extensive correspondence is required to attend to the in- 
quiries of farmers concerning smuts of cereals and forage crops and 
their treatment. The department codperates with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in its investigations of plant diseases. 

The department of entomology has always been an active one and 
during the biennium has fully maintained its standing. Instruction in 
entomology was given to over seven hundred students in twenty differ- 
ent courses, including the purely scientific, but developing especially 
those of economic importance. The department is well equipped and well 
manned for doing advanced work in instruction and conducting research. 
It also gives especial attention to assisting the farmers of the state in 
repressing insect pests and has performed a large service in this field. 
In the Experiment Station it is carrying on eleven projects of great 
importance to the state. 

This department conducted a very heavy correspondence, requiring the 
issuance of not less than six thousand letters during the biennium. Mem- 
bers of the department have written two circulars, two Experiment Sta- 
tion bulletins, sixteen articles for scientific journals, and about forty 
reports and newspaper articles. 

Special attention should be given to the extensive correspondence and 
personal assistance at meetings held for the purpose of advancing the 
bee industry. With extensive areas of alfalfa and considerable other 
honey-producing flora in Kansas, the production of honey might be very 
greatly increased with a clear gain to food production and the addition of 
much wealth to the state. Forty-four meetings were held in the interest 
of this industry. 

The department of zodlogy has continued its work in instruction, tak- 
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ing care of a total of 3,157 students. Instruction in physiology for the 
young women has been taken over by the department, to be given in con- 
nection with a course in embryology, physiology having previously been 
_ handled by the department of veterinary’medicine. Instruction in geol- 
ogy is also in charge of this department. The graduate work of the de- 
partment has increased greatly and is accredited in Harvard, Wisconsin, 
’ Chicago and other universities. The principal lines of investigation con- 
ducted are in genetics, parasitology, cytology and embryology. Five im- 
portant Experiment Station projects have béen carried on during the 
biennium. The correspondence with farmers and the poison shipped to 
them have increased considerably over previous years. The department 
has continued to contribute to the scientific journals and prepare papers 
for publication and presentation before scientific societies, the total 
amounting to about twenty contributions. 

_ The department of economics and sociology has been strengthened by 
the addition of an instructor who will give special attention to sociology. 
The members of this department are in active demand for public ad- 
dresses and lectures in different parts of the state, and the work of in- 
struction offered is freely elected by students in addition to that taken 
by large classes in required subjects. 

The work of the department of history and civics has increased con- 
siderably during the biennium and many courses have been developed 
which are in active demand as elective subjects. The World War has 
given a new impetus and a new significance to the study of both history 
and government, especially with reference to modern Europe and com- 
parative government. The department emphasizes the practical aspects 
and industrial phases of history and the actual political activities in 
government. 

The department of education finds its work materially increasing in 
scope and importance, especially with reference to the training of teachers 
in home economics and agriculture, to which increased attention has been 
given. Nearly all of the courses offered by the department are elective, 
and the fact that the classes are usually large, and a division of them is 
frequently called for, shows that the demand on the part of our students 
for this work is very great. Many of our young women and a consider- 
able number of young men engage in teaching for a longer or shorter 
period after graduation. Some who are not planning to teach elect work 
in education because of its general value. With the thorough work 
which the College gives in cultural, scientific and technical subjects it is 
possible, by adding to these a few terms of work in professional subjects 
in education, to enable graduates to prepare for very superior teaching. 

An important function conducted by the head of the department of 
education is that of recommending our graduates and former students 
for teaching positions. The work of the department is not limited to 
those desiring to teach, but it assists in placing individuals in other 
positions whenever an opportunity occurs. Approximately three hundred 
are assisted to positions each year. This work should be increased and 
placed upon a more effective basis, especially during the months of July 
and August. | 
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Members of the department are in large demand as speakers through- 
out the state. The department head served as food administrator for 
Riley county during the latter part of the biennium, and from September 
1, 1917, to the end of the period covered by this report four-sevenths of 
the time of another member of the department was released by the 
College in order that he might become director of vocational education 
under the State Board of Education in accordance with the provisions of ° 
the Smith-Hughes act. The department has experienced considerable 
difficulty in maintaining a full teaching force. 

Because of the importance of the relations of the Summer School to 

the regular sessions of the College, the position of director of the Summer 
School was changed to that of dean of the Summer School in January, 
1918. . ; 
The department of music has made steady progress. The work in this 
department is wholly elective and is in such demand that the teachers 
are very fully employed. A three-year curriculum has been organized, 
leading to a certificate in music, which has been followed by an en- 
couraging number of students. A two-year curriculum in public school 
music has been organized to meet the insistent demands of students who 
wish to be prepared to teach music in public schools in addition to other 
work. An annual music festival was inaugurated in the spring of 1917, 
and continued in 1918 under the joint management of the departments of 
music and public speaking, and in 1917-’18 an artists’ series course was 
launched under the same management. All of these enterprises have 
- been successful, both financially and artistically. From time to time, 
through the influence of the department, fine musical companies are 
brought to the College and recitals are given by members of the depart- 
ment and advanced students. A free Christmas concert is given by the 
Choral Society each year. 

The department of physical education has made rapid progress in en- 
listing enthusiastic and harmonious activity on the part of the student 
body in intramural and intercollegiate athletics. In the women’s section of 
the department especial interest has been developed in swimming and 
athletic games such as hockey and tennis, as well as in folk dancing and 
esthetic dancing, in addition to regular gymnasium work. 

The entrance of the United States into the World War has given an 
immense impetus to the work of the department of military science and 
tactics. Even before the declaration of war a realization of its probable 
coming had greatly diminished the number of students desiring to escape 
the military drill required by the institution. November 29, 1917, a unit 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps was authorized by the War 
Department, and with the beginning of the second semester, January 29, 
1918, the corps was formally established. About sixty men enlisted for 
the advanced work and at the close of the biennium were in training at 
Fort Sheridan, the total length of the period being six weeks. 

The national significance of military training at this and kindred 
institutions is amply demonstrated by the fact that large numbers of 
our graduates and former students now hold commissions in the United 
States army. Brig. Gen. James G. Harbord and Brig. Gen. Eli A. Helmick 
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are the most prominent examples among these. The advantage to the in- 
dividual of military drill and its value to the nation will not be questioned 
until many years of peace have caused us to forget the lessons of war. 
The library is one of the most important general adjuncts of the entire 
College, although but a short instructional course is given by its force to 
the student body. The course in library methods is intended to familiar- 
ize students with the methods of making use of the wealth of knowledge 
stored in books. For 1917-’18 $5,000 was allowed especially for the pur- 
chase of important sets of books, and by means of this budget valuable 
additions to our reference material were made. The department has been 
active in several special lines, including the loan of books to officers and 


~ soldiers at Camp Funston and responding to requests for material, refer- 


ences, bibliographies, etc., for the assistance of clubs, debating societies, 
high-school teachers, students, etc. 

One of the great obstacles to the upbuilding of the library is that 
under the present arrangement valuable periodicals cannot be bound, and: 
even those accepted for binding by the state printer are handled only 
after great delay. Many of the books in the library need rebinding. It 
is an imperative need that adequate facilities be provided by the state for 
doing the necessary binding for this and other educational institutions. 
In many cases books bound are not in satisfactory condition when they 
come from the binder. The establishment of a section for binding in our 
department of industrial journalism and printing, in which the work 
might be done and at the same time taught to students, would be a val- 
uable addition to the facilities of the College. 

The College has long been in need of more commodious, more con- 
venient and more secure housing for its library, and an effort should be 
made to obtain a modern’ fireproof library building at as early a date as 
possible. 

In concluding this report I wish to call especial attention to the im- 
perative necessity for an increase in the salary rate for members of the 
faculty and employees of this division, as, indeed, for the entire College. 
The prices of living in all fields have risen so that it is almost impossible 
for lower-paid members of the faculty to get on decently and comfortably, 
their salaries being less than the wages of good mechanics. While the 
pressure for men affects some departments more than others, as has been 
mentioned in the foregoing report, the shortage of teachers is felt in all 
departments, and unless salaries can be paid that will compare favorably 
with the income that men and women may expect in other vocations those 
of first-class ability will not enter the teaching profession. A _ strong 
effort should be made to obtain a recognition of this situation by the legis- 
lature and to get an appropriation sufficient to increase salaries ade- 
quately. 
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HOME ECONOMICS. 


The biennium has been a period of satisfactory growth and develop- 
ment in the Division of Home Economics. Frequent changes have been 
made in the personnel of the faculties of the departments within the di- 
vision, but the policies have in general remained unchanged. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Early in the biennium the head of the department of domestic science 
visited many of the representative colleges and universities of the East 
for the purpose of studying the organization and methods of presentation ~ 
of the various courses in foods. She returned with new interest and en- 
thusiasm and with many new and helpful ideas. These have greatly 
helped in standardizing and improving the teaching in domestic science. 

The institutional phases of home economics have had a very gratifying 
development. Strong courses in institutional cookery and institutional 
management were organized and have been given throughout the bien- 
nium. The quality of the work given is indicated by the fact that our 
students have been in demand as directors of cafeterias and have been 
highly commended by officials of leading hospitals for efficient service as 
dietitians. A vocational curriculum in lunch-room management one year 
in length was added at the beginning of the biennium. It has proved to 
be popular, and the women who have taken it are holding good positions. 
The cafeteria has been a great success, and has, therefore, served as an 
excellent laboratory for the classes in institutional cookery. 

All of the courses in foods have been slightly modified so as to be con- 
sistent with the program of the United States Food Administration. 
Special courses in food conservation, in home nursing and in nurses’ aid 
have been given. 

The department of domestic science has done a limited amount of ex- 
perimental work during the biennium and has published the following 
bulletins: “Greens in the Diet,” by Margaret H. Haggart; “Meals for 
Harvest Time,” by Jen L. Cox; “Steam Pressure for Home Cooking,” by 
Alice E. Skinner and Ida E. Rigney; ‘‘Use of Wheat-saving Cereals,” by 
‘Helen L. Green, Alice E. Skinner and Lenore Richards; and ‘“One-dish 
Meals,” by Olive A. Sheets. 


DOMESTIC ART. 


There have been no marked changes in the policies or in the faculty 
of the department of domestic art during the biennium, and the work has 
been carried on in a generally satisfactory way. In development of tech- 
nique the work of the department is highly successful but the educational 
phases of the courses in textiles and clothing have not progressed so satis- 
factorily. 

The special feature has been active work carried on as an aid to the 
Red Cross organization. Instructors’ training classes in surgical dress- 
ings and garment making and classes in surgical dressing and in knitting 
for output work have been conducted by the department throughout the 
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second year of the biennium. No college credit has been given for the 
work, but more than 500 students have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to render definite war service. 


HOME ART. 


The department of home art teaches the basic principles of design and 
color, together with the application of these principles to the problems of 
clothing and of house and civic decoration. Recognizing the fact that ap- 
preciation of the beautiful is cultivated through impressions received in 
everyday surroundings, and not through occasional visits to art galleries, 
it has been the aim of the department of home art to cultivate the taste 
of its students in regard to the art quality in everyday objects. The re- 
sults have been generally satisfactory. While the equipment of the de- 
partment is meager, all available illustrative material has been well used. 
Under the direction of the department, exhibits of paintings, prints and 
pottery and of the work of some distinctive art schools were shown. 

The head of the department of home art was absent on leave during the 
second year of the biennium, her place being filled temporarily. During 
the biennium she gave lectures before local societies, at art exhibits, and 
before Farm and Home Week audiences. She also acted as chairman of 
the drawing round table of the Kansas State Teachers’ Association and of 
the household arts section of the Western Drawing and Manual Train- 
ing Teachers’ Association. 


SPECIAL WAR WORK. 


The dean of the Division of Home Economics has performed the duties 
of the federal home economics director for Kansas, under the United 
States Food Administration, having been appointed to this office in No- 
vember, 1917. She made two trips to Washington for conference and in- 
struction, presented the Food Administration program to twenty-seven 
audiences, distributed several thousand copies of food-conservation litera- 
ture, directed part of the conference programs held on two different oc- 
casions for the home-demonstration emergency agents of the state, acted 
as adviser to the food conservation department of the woman’s committee 
of the Kansas State Council of Defense and of the State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 

The department of domestic science conducted classes in the courses 
in food conservation, in home nursing and in nurses’ aid recommended 
by the education department of the United States Food Administration 
and the Red Cross. More than 600 students were enrolled. College 
credit was given for home nursing. The department furnished copy to 
the Kansas State Council of Defense for two bulletins—“Use of Wheat- 
saving Cereals” and “One-dish Meals.” The department fed in the cafe- 
teria for eight weeks 260 men of the first military training detachment, 
and for four weeks 515 men in the second detachment. 

The department‘of domestic art conducted instructors’ classes in the 
making of surgical dressings and hospital garments and supervised the 
making of surgical dressings and knitted garments for output by the 
student volunteers. 
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Minor changes have been made in the home economics building, and 
others are authorized, the most important of which include a new suite 
of office rooms for the dean of women and new quarters for the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 


NEW PROJECTS. 


The most urgent need for reorganization in the Division of Home 
Economics is in the department of domestic scienee. At present this 
department includes the work in foods and dietetics and the courses in 
household and institutional management, together with those in sanita- 
tion and public health. The interests of the division and of the College 
will be served by separating these courses into two groups—one to in- 
clude the subjects of foods, nutrition and dietetics; the second to em- 
brace the more general courses pertaining to health and household and 
institutional administration. 

It is recommended that a new professorship be established in foods 
and nutrition and that the present professorship in domestic science be 
changed to household economy. 

It is further recommended that development of graduate courses and 
research work in foods and nutrition be provided for by the establish- 
ment of a nutrition laboratory. There is ample space in the Home Eco- 
nomics Hall for such a laboratory. The cost of equipment will not ex- 
ceed $1,200. 

It is also recommended that the project of the codperative house at 
present directed by the department of domestic science be continued 
under the department of household economy, and that as soon as practi- 
cable an institutional laundry be added to the equipment of this depart- 
ment. The codperative house serves as a laboratory for the teaching 
of household management. The students living in the house make all 
purchases for the house, keep the accounts and record all transactions, 
and do the housework, under the direct supervision of a member of the 
faculty. The equipment of the house is being furnished by the present 
department of domestic science. The expenses of maintenance are to be 
prorated among the students living in the house. An institutional laun- 
dry would serve as a laboratory for teaching the management of laun- 
dries, making an important addition to the work in institutional admin- 
istration. It might also serve the practical purpose of reducing the de- 
partment expenses for laundry. 

For the development of the department of dameatin art it is recom- 
mended that a textiles laboratory be installed and equipped. The modern 
teaching of textiles includes laboratory experiments to determine the 
effects of heat, moisture and chemicals on the various fibers, fabries and 
dyes used in the manufacture of clothing materials. The cost of suitable 
equipment for a textiles laboratory will be from $600 to $700. 

The department of home art has plans for the organization of teach- 
ers’ training classes in occupational therapy. Since it is recognized that 
a workshop schedule in wards utilized as occupational therapy will afford 
intellectual and manual training as well as mental diversion for our re- 
turned soldiers, there is a demand for teachers to take charge of this 
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phase of reconstruction aid work. It is thought that with little extra 
equipment teachers’ training classes in the following crafts could be con- 
ducted: basketry, block printing, clay modeling, stenciling, and metal 

~ and leather work. Such courses would materially strengthen the work 
of the department of home art. It is recommended that funds to the 
amount of $400 be provided for this work. It is also recommended that 
rooms in the attic of the home economics building be finished for art ex- 
hibit and lecture halls. The department of home art proposes to develop 
an art museum which will be a valuable addition to the courses in design 
and a source of inspiration to the entire student body. The cost of the 
museum as planned will be about $1,500. 

. In addition to the necessity of providing for the various projects 
enumerated and discussed in the foregoing report, there will be the need . 
for an increase in maintenance funds for the several departments. This 
statement is fully warranted by the increased cost of practically every 
article to be purchased. It is recommended, therefore, that an increase 
of 30 percent be made in the maintenance funds for the division. 

In the office of the dean of the division additional clerical help will be 
needed. The work upon students’ records, together with the dean’s cor- 
respondence, is more than the one clerk now employed can do. While the 
dean has no desire to shirk the direction of the academic activities of the 
division or to neglect her duty in counseling students on matters pertain- 
ing to their courses of study, it is, in her judgment, poor economy to use 
professional training which might be employed in teaching or in scien- 
tific research for office work of purely clerical nature. 


SALARIES. 


During the coming biennium the Division of Home Economics will 
need to increase its expenditures for salaries as well as for equipment 
and general maintenance. 

The war and its necessities have brought a realization of the impor- 
tance of the study of domestic science. Many new departments have been 
organized in colleges which previous to the war did not offer such work. 
This expansion of the teaching field, together with the increased oppor- 
tunities for domestic science experts in government and hospital service 
and in commercial enterprises, has created a demand greater than the 
present supply of well-trained workers. The only way to secure and re- 
tain a suitable staff in the department of domestic science is to offer 
salaries that are not only adequate for the present cost of living, but are 
commensurate with the work and training demanded, and also with in- 
comes from work of similar grade in other institutions. 

Continued low salaries, with lack of appreciation of the educational 
possibilities of domestic art and of art as applied in the home, have in- 
fluenced many able women to leave these lines of work for positions of 
more lucrative nature, or with more evident possibilities of development. 
If it is the desire to retain the efficient workers we now have and to add 

to their number, the salaries both in the department of domestic art and 
in the department of home art must be increased. 

In view of conditions recited above it is recommended that an increase 
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of 83 percent be made in the total expenditures for salaries in the divi-~ 
sion; this increase to be used in part for increasing present salaries, but 
to provide also for a new professorship in foods and nutrition, to permit 
the addition of one instructor in domestic art and one in home art, and to 
secure a second clerk in the office of the dean of the division. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The Summer School sessions of the Kansas State Agricultural College 
have become a permanent part of the work of the institution. The at- 
tendance, quality and type of students and the general spirit of the 
sessions are especially gratifying. There has been a constant though 
small growth in attendance. The attendance for the first year of the 
biennium was 5386; for the second year, 587. 


THE SERVICE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session serves, in the main, a different class from that 
served by the regular College sessions. Summer School students belong 
in general to three principal groups: (1) those who have been teaching 
and wish to get in touch with newer movements, or to fit themselves for 
better positions; (2) those who have had a general preparation and wish 
to take work in one of the fields in which the College specializes; and (3) 
students who choose to attend school the year round and thus reduce the 
time lost from employment while securing an education. 

Teachers attend Summer School in order that they may meet the 
higher standards required of them. They cannot secure the advanced 
work unless it is offered during the period when the schools are not in 
session. The Summer School is especially serviceable in war time, with 
the consequent shortage of workers, since teachers may without leaving 
their work prepare themselves for newer and more responsible positions. 
By alternating certain courses in the departments and offering one 
course every other year it is possible for teachers and others to get a 
major portion of the work in any department by attending successive 
years. At the same time the cost of teaching is maintained on an economic 
basis. A 

The present war-time demand for technically trained workers makes it 
desirable for college students to complete their work quickly or that they 
take special work in some branch of science. 

The great demand is for teachers of agriculture, mechanic arts, home 
economics, and science, the fields in which the College specializes. To 
meet this demand the Summer School always offers special opportunities 
in these fields. The number of those who, by attending each summer 
school, enter the fields in which the present scarcity exists, is increasing. 

The Summer School makes use of the College equipment at a time when 
it would otherwise remain idle, at a great economic advantage to the 
state. 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL FACULTY. 


Only those members of the regular teaching staff teach in Summer 
School who are best qualified to give the courses for which there is a 
demand. On this account the quality of teaching done in the Summer 
School ranks with the best done during the year. In order that the Sum- 
mer School may be the means of bringing new ideas and inspiration to 
teachers, specialists from other states and institutions have been brought 
to the school as instructors and lecturers. 

The result of bringing these people from other states and institutions 
has been most helpful and suggestive. Their work has influenced educa- 
tion in the state, not only through the influence upon the students of the 
Summer School, but upon the College faculty as well. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


A special feature of the Summer School has been the series of lectures 
and conferences held. Each year during the Summer School session the 
county superintendents of the state meet at the College. A lecture on 
problems of rural education is always provided by the College. Super- 
intendent S. A. Cook, of Baltimore county, Maryland, lectured before the 
county superintendents in 1916-’17.. In addition to the conference of 
county superintendents, a county conference on vocational education is 
held each year. The conference for 1915-’16 was devoted chiefly to agri- 
cultural and rural educational problems. Mr. L. S. Hawkins lectured 
before this conference. In 1915-’16 the conference gave its time to the 
discussion of vocational agriculture under the Smith-Hughes law. W. D. 
Ross, state superintendent of public instruction, discussed the state 
board’s plans before the conference. Dr. David Snedden, of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, also spoke before the conference. Both of © 
these conferences were widely attended by superintendents and prin- 
cipals, in addition to those attending the Summer School. 

Other general lectures and moving pictures of an educational nature 
have been special features of the Summer School. These are bringing 
new ideas and inspiration to the teachers of the state. Since these 
ideas are carried to the schools at once, the people of the state realize 
upon their investment immediately. 


FUTURE WORK. 


The service rendered by the Summer School and its popularity justify 
its continuance and enlargement. Since standards for teachers are con- 
stantly growing higher, the state is in duty bound to offer teachers now 
in service an opportunity to meet these standards without dropping out 
of employment for a year. This is especially important during war time, 
when many teachers have been called into other types of service. Work 
in high-school agriculture has suffered especially as a result of young 
men being called into military service. Therefore, it is highly important 
that the Summer School offer (1) courses for young women which will 
fit them to teach the regular one-unit course in agriculture generally 
offered in high schools; (2) special courses for experienced high-school 
teachers who wish to fit themselves as teachers of vocational agriculture. 
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The Summer School should also offer special opportunity for advanced 
training in chemistry and mechanic arts, and perhaps other sciences. 

The demand for clerical help is so great that instruction in shorthand 
and typewriting should become a regular part of the College work. 

The scarcity of college-trained workers may require that the Summer 
Session be enlarged and lengthened so that the institution may render 
the fullest service while the war is in progress, as well as in the recon- 
struction period after the close of the war. 

The Summer School should offer special opportunity to returned 
soldiers to complete their college training. It is probable that state edu- 
cational institutions equipped as is the Kansas Agricultural College will 
be called upon to aid in the rehabilitation of returned soldiers. The Col- 
lege should look forward to this work, beginning with the Summer Ses- 
sion of 1918-719. 





SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


The School of Agriculture has continued its special service of pro- 
viding practical vocational education combined with academic training 
to secondary students, at the same time training for the best type of 
citizenship. Its students belong, in the main, to one of the following 
classes: (1) those coming from communities in which high schools do not 
offer or are not equipped to give the kind of vocational work they desire; 
(2) young people who can attend only a portion of the year, therefore 
cannot get work during successive years in their home high schools; (8) 
students of mature age who have failed to secure a high-school education 
at the time they should regularly have taken that work; (4) high-school 
students of normal age who lack some of the high-school credits required 


for College entrance. 
ENROLLMENT. 


The enrollment of the School of Agriculture has suffered especially 
because of the war. A large percentage of its young people come from 
homes in which it is necessary that every member of the family shall be 
an active worker. The shortage of labor, therefore, affects this group 
more than ‘it affects the College students. The enrollment for the first 
year of the biennium was 422; for the second year, 231. There were 
twenty-two graduates from the School of Agriculture during the bien- 
nium. 


WAR SERVICE. 


The students in the School of Agriculture have taken an active part in 
all the war-time activities which have had a place in the College life. 
Many of the young men are in active military service and a proportion- 
ately large number of them have won commissions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The brief experience with the semester plan would indicate that for 
the sake of those students who can be spared from work on the home 
farm, the return to the term or quarter basis would be desirable. This 
would enable students to spend one or two quarters a year here and then 
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return to the farm for the busy part of the year. This is-especially de- 
sirable in the war period in consideration of the shortage of labor. 

In any future reorganization of the curricula in the School of Agri- 
culture the number of two-hour and three-hour courses should be re- 
duced. Experience in vocational education as well as academic educa- 
tion shows that relatively short intensive courses will accomplish more 
than the longer extensive courses. Furthermore, the School of Agricul- 
ture should serve, above all others, those students who can be spared 
from home only limited periods. With the present arrangement of 
courses covering two or three hours a week for a year, or even two years, 
the student is compelled to remain in school an unduly long period to get 
much specific training. Courses should be made short and intensive, 
especially courses in cooking and sewing. 

The acceptance of the provisions of the Smith-Hughes law makes it 
highly desirable that at some place in the state there should be a labora- 
tory school in which problems in vocational education may be solved. - 
These problems will arise continually in schools operating under the 
Smith-Hughes law. The School of Agriculture is the logical place for 
such work. The courses in the School of Agriculture should be modified 
to comply with the Smith-Hughes requirements as nearly as possible. 
The content of the courses should be worked out by the departments of 
the College so as to serve as helps to teachers who undertake the work in 
Kansas high schools. 

The Schodl of Agriculture should offer to the department of education 
an opportunity to give candidates for teaching positions experience in 
practice teaching. This can be accomplished by codperative arrange- 
ments between the department of education and the School of Agriculture. 





COLLEGE EXTENSION. 
| EXPANSION. 


Through its rapidly growing extension activities the Kansas State 
Agricultural College has been able to render enlarged service to the 
state during the biennium. The increasing interest in the principles un- 
derlying progress in farming, in home-making and in the building of the 
agricultural community and our government war program have been the 
underlying causes for this expansion. The personnel of the Extension 
Division has increased more than 200 percent in two years, in spite of 
the fact that there have been 58 resignations since we entered the war, 
19 persons going into war service, 2 into Red Cross work, 10 taking up 
farming, 12 accepting more lucrative positions, and 15 resigning for 
other causes. On June 30, 1916, there were 47 people engaged in exten- 
sion work; on June 30, 1918, there were 144 so engaged. In addition, 
the teaching faculty of the College and of the Experiment Station has 
devoted much time to extension work. 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT. 


The extension work has been made possible through liberal support 
by the state, by the federal government, by counties, and from private 
sources. From the Smith-Lever funds appropriated by the government 
$36,685 was used in 1917 and $48,814.55 in 1918. As an offset to this 
fund the Kansas legislature set aside $26,685 for 1917 and $38,814.55 
for 1918. . 

The Agricultural College, from funds appropriated to it, set aside 
$30,000 each year for the extension service. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, from its regular funds and from a large war emer- 
gency appropriation, assigned sufficient funds to Kansas to pay part, 
and in some cases all, of the salaries of county agents, home demonstra- 
tion agents, club leaders, and some extension specialists, so that more 
than 75 percent of the members of the extension faculty are codpera- 
tively employed by the Agricultural College and the United States De- 
‘partment of Agriculture. 

The farm bureaus in the state are closely associated with the exten- 
sion service of the College and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and in addition to membership fees receive support from county 
commissioners. In 1917 the amount so received equalled approximately 
$22,324.22, and in 1918, $36,515.05. Miscellaneous fees to the amount 
of $12,580.21 in 1917 and $4,704.13 in 1918 also were received and used 
by the extension service. 

ORGANIZATION. 


The extension activities are closely codrdinated and organized as one 
of the five. divisions of the College, thus making for economy and effec- 
tiveness of expenditure and preventing overlapping, duplication and 
friction. For administrative efficiency the Extension Division is subdi- 
vided into departments, with department heads responsible to the dean. 
There were five departments at the beginning of the biennium and eight 
at the end. These departments are: County agent work, institutes, ex- 
tension schools and specialists, home demonstration agents, home eco- 
nomics, boys’ and girls’ club work, rural service, irrigation and drain- 
age, and home-study service. 

The work of the departments is organized on a project basis. There 
were eighteen of these projects the first year of the biennium and twenty- 
two the last year, in addition to numerous special war projects. Since 
a short time before the United States entered the war all projects have 
been so shaped as to meet the various war needs. The entire division, 
therefore, functions as a war machine and is as helpful as possible in 
every activity relating to food production and conservation as well as to 
many other war activities. The main projects are as follows: Organiza- — 
tion and administration, county agent work, extension schools, dairy hus- 
bandry, crops and soils, animal husbandry, poultry husbandry, horti- 
culture, entomology, farm management, hog-cholera educational work, 
boys’ and girls’ club work, home economics, drainage and irrigation, 
farmers’ institutes, home-study service, rural organization, and farm la- 
bor. 
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In conducting the work under these projects thorough organization in 
the country is an essential requirement. The outstanding organization for 
this purpose is the county farm bureau served by a county agent, and 
where possible a home demonstration agent and a county club leader. 
Projects conducted in farm bureau counties are many times more effective 
than in counties where no such organization exists. The rapid expansion 
of farm bureau work, therefore, was a foregone conclusion, and while 
there were twenty farm bureaus served by county agents at the beginning 
of the biennium, there were forty-four bureaus so served and eighteen dis- 
tricts of two or more counties each served by emergency agents at the end 
of the biennium, and a total of fifty-eight men associated with the county 
agent work, twenty-six women in home demonstration work, and twenty- 
four men and women in the boys’ and girls’ club work. The farm bu- 
reau system is strong because it encourages the initiative of farm men and 
women locally in their community and is the best known training ground 
for rural leadership. Its aim is to cooperate with existing organizations 
wherever found and to bring into being community committees wherever 
needed, so that all available forces may unite in promoting those things of 
greatest interest and value to the farm communities. The underlying 
principle, therefore, of the farm bureau is self-help through proper or- 
ganization. The members of the extension service, including the county 
agents, the women agents and the extension specialists, are the trained 
servants of these organizations, willing and ready to help at every oppor- 
tunity. 

So necessary and valuable have the farm bureaus and the county agents 
become, especially as war machines, that it has been necessary to appoint 
several emergency agents in counties not yet organized into farm bureaus 
to help these counties organize and to conduct the essential war tasks. 
In fact, the farm bureaus and the county agents have been the most 
effective agencies through which the government has been able to con- 
duct its agricultural war programs in the country. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 


In the county agent work 1,941 meetings were held in 1916 and 2,415 
meetings in 1917 for the consideration of matters vital to the farm, the 
home and the war, with a total attendance of 205,194 for the two years. 
In addition, 17,781 farms were visited personally by county agents and 
24,668 telephone calls for information came to the county agent’s office 
during that period. 

The farmers’ institute organizations in the state, in cheberatiin with 
farm bureaus and other farmers’ organizations, have continued to serve 
as agencies through which much educational work in regard to agricul 
ture and home economics has been conducted. During the biennium the 
more than 350 farmers’ institute organizations in the state conducted 
890 sessions, at which men and women representatives of the Agricul- 
tural College were present. These organizations had a membership of 
approximately 10,000 and an attendance of between 50,000,and 100,000 
each year. Forty-two five-day extension schools in agriculture and 
home economics also were held, the average attendance at each ses- 
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sion being 33 men and 384 women for first-year schools and 55 men 
and 85 women for second-year schools. Sixty-four five-day extension 
schools for the teaching of home economics alone were held during 
the biennium, with an attendance of 25 to 40 at each school. Thirteen 
community assemblies, at which agriculture, home economics and com- 
munity welfare projects were considered, were held, with an attend- 
ance of 28,012. A lecture course was presented in 29 communities 
in 1916-17, with an attendance of 22,159 at the 142 meetings held. 
During 1917-’18 a five-number lecture course was conducted in 15 rural 
communities, with an attendance of 18,750. During the last year special 
attention was devoted to the war situation in these courses, Through 
local leaders in community work some activity for community welfare has 
been handled in 600 different communities each year. 

The club work among the boys and girls has been a strong feature of 
the extension service. Clubs have been conducted in bread making, can- 
ning, corn growing, garment making, pig raising, poultry production, 
sorghum growing, baby-beef production, and beekeeping. In 1917, 492 
clubs were organized, with a total membership of 14,299. In 1918 by 
July 1 there were organized 592 clubs, which will have a membership, 
possibly, of between 15,000 and 20,000 before the end of the year. 
Thirty-two persons were employed at different times during the year in 
the club work jointly by the College, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and local people, to assist in promoting and overseeing the 
club work. In some cases these leaders were employed during the entire 
summer season; in other cases for only a few weeks at a time. There 
should be a county club leader devoting six to twelve months a year to 
the club work in each agricultural county in the state, this leader, in 
turn to be assisted by local leaders in each community. 

In the club work 1,760 meetings were conducted by representatives 
of the state leader’s office during the two years, with an attendance of 
162,164 persons, and 2,987 meetings conducted by county club leaders, 
with an attendance of 68,804. 

The home demonstration agents, now 22 in number, have been espe- 
cially helpful in food-conservation work. All have been appointed dur- 
ing the last year of the biennium. They attended 642 meetings of local 
organizations and gave lectures and demonstrations before 1,084 groups, 
with a total attendance of 80,000. They visited during the year 3,678 
homes to help with home problems. 

The Farm and Home Week conducted at the Agricultural College 
prought an attendance of 1,800 in 1917 and 1,500 in 1918, practically 
every county in the state being represented. 

After eliminating unavoidable duplication in figures of attendance at 
meetings in the promotion of various extension activities, it is a conserv- 
ative estimate that more than 400,000 people in Kansas were reached 
by some extension activity each year. ‘If to these are added those reached 
through bulletins and material furnished to the press of the state, it is 
certain that every home was reached in some way during the biennium. 
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DEFINITE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


It is impossible to give the economic and educational results, even 
approximately, of so extensive an educational system as the extension 
service of the College. One might as well attempt to give the economic 
results of the school system in any one year, because the work of the 
extension service is in the main educational and inspirational in charac- 
ter and the people themselves determine largely what the results shall be. 

Some of the outstanding features, however, are very noticeable even 
to the casual observer, and may be touched upon. During the summer of 
1917 the county agent force and others of the extension service’ codp- 
erated with the Kansas State Council of Defense in a comprehensive 
campaign for increasing the acreage of wheat. Meetings to promote in- 
creased wheat production were conducted in practically all wheat-grow- 
ing counties, and in the drouth-stricken counties effective help was given 
in securing seed and in using funds for the purchase of seed provided by 
the Kansas State Council of Defense. In one county’ alone the county 
agent was instrumental in securing $20,000 from the Council of Defense 
for the purchase of 9,540 bushels of seed wheat. Fully 70 percent of the 
12,700 acres sown with this seed would not have been sown had not the 
seed been furnished in this manner. In one of the wealthy counties of 
the state the county agent and the farm bureau secured and distributed 
to 490 farmers 14 carloads of improved seed wheat. Similar work was 
duplicated again and again in other counties of the state. 

In the spring of 1918 a survey of the seed and labor needed by farm- 
ers was considered essential by the federal government and the State 
Council of Defense. The county agents, extension specialists and farm 
bureaus, in codperation with the Council of Defense and the schools of 
the state, made a survey in 68 of the 105 counties, and determined what 
seed was needed, where it could be secured, and what labor would be 
needed during the year. County lists of seed wanted or for sale .were 
prepared by the county agents on the basis of this survey, and sufficient 
good seed was found so that it was not recessary for any farmer in the 
state to plant inferior seed. Thirty thousand samples of seed from farm- 
ers were sent to the Agricultural College and tested for them free of 
charge. The vigorous seed campaign thus conducted influenced a very 
large proportion of farmers of the state to test their seed at home be- 
fore planting, and Kansas has never had a better stand of intertilled 
crops than in the spring of 1918. 

On the basis of the labor survey, it was estimated by the farm labor 
specialist, E. E. Frizell, that Kansas would need upwards of 90,000 men 
to help handle the 1918 wheat harvest. Dependence could not be placed 
on floating labor as in previous years. The farm labor specialist, there- 
fore, and the county agents, codperating with the State Council of De- 
fense, early started a campaign for the enlistment of men and boys from 
the towns and cities to help in meeting the labor situation. In this 
campaign approximately 30,000 men were enlisted. Before the harvest 
commenced every county agent, in connection with the farm bureau which 
he served, established clearing offices for labor, so that floating labor and 
enlisted labor would be directed to points where needed. The Department 
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of Labor of the federal government also established eighteen offices 
throughout the wheat belt to help in the labor distribution. Through the 
joint efforts of these offices 45,000 harvest laborers were supplied to 
farmers, and in addition thousands of men, influenced by the campaign 
for harvest labor, who did not clear through these offices, went into the 
harvest fields. It is estimated that between 60,000 and 90,000 men were 
thus directed to points where labor was needed, and the harvest of 1918, 
therefore, was handled more satisfactorily and with less loss of grain than 
in normal times. Through the activities of the farm-labor specialist, 
county agents and farm bureaus, eight district conferences and one state 
conference of farmers were held for the purpose of agreeing on a wage 
scale for harvest labor that would be fair to all parties. A scale was 
adopted and approved by the farmers, and with few local exceptions was 
effective throughout the wheat belt. This was the first attempt of any 
state to establish a uniform harvest wage scale, and was eminently 
successful, not only in preventing destructive competition for labor, but 
in supplying labor at a good wage to those who wanted to work. 

County agents have been called upon time and again by the federal 
government to conduct surveys, to give information of every kind with 
reference to agriculture, and to serve on committees. In connection with 
the threshing committees appointed by the United States Food Adminis- 
tration, the agents assisted in bringing farmers and threshermen to- 
gether to agree on suitable prices for threshing. They helped to inspect 
threshing machines to see if clean work was done, and have had charge-of 
the reports of threshermen required by the government. 

In marketing activities the farm bureaus and county agents have 
given much assistance, especially through the for-sale and exchange lists 
of seed and livestock prepared and published by the various farm bureaus. 
In one month in 1918 more than $1,000,000 worth of seed and livestock 
were sold from farm to farm through this agency. Codperative live- 
stock shipping associations and codperative associations for the purchase 
of dairy stock also have been organized through their help. 

A special state-wide campaign for increased hog production was con- 
ducted in the fall of 1917, and in those sections where corn was not a 
failure resulted in a large increase in the number of pigs produced. 
Educational meetings with regard to hog cholera were held in every 
community in seven counties. Two campaigns for increasing the number 
of silos in Kansas were conducted, one covering thirty-three counties in 
western Kansas, and one state-wide. These served as an inspiration to 
many to build silos and conserve feed. Judges have been furnished for 
most of the county fairs in Kansas each year. Thirty-two colt shows 
were held. A campaign for an increase in wool production was conducted 
in eighteen counties, and approximately 15,000 grade ewes were brought 
into the state in a few months in 1918. A continuous educational cam- 
paign for the effective handling of the farm business has been under way 
during the biennium and 2,879 farmers were given individual assistance 
in starting accounts. A farm account book was prepared and 70,000 
copies were printed, in codperation with the Kansas Bankers’ Association, 
and distributed to farmers. In the irrigation and drainage work assist- 
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ance was rendered in the planning of drainage and irrigation systems in 
46 different counties on 172 different projects. 

Gardening campaigns were conducted during both years in codperation 
with the State Council of Defense. In 1917 it is estimated that the areas 
devoted to gardens were increased more than 100 percent. The canning 
campaigns conducted through the club workers, the home economics 
workers, and mother-daughter canning clubs resulted in state-wide in- 
terest in the preservation of vegetables and fruits. In 1917, 236,679 
quarts of canned products were prepared by the mother-daughter canning 
clubs alone, and the stimulus thus given to the canning and preservation 
of food was state-wide and of untold value both from the food conserva- 
tion and the educational standpoint. 

The effectiveness of the home demonstration agents and women special- 
ists in campaigns for food conservation and the use of substitutes, con- 
ducted in codperation with the Food Administration and Council of De- 
fense, is noted by a survey made in 5,607 homes in five cities and 9,194 
homes in the state. It was found that in these homes 1,366,000 pounds of 
wheat flour were saved through the use of substitutes during the period 
of from four to eight weeks. 

Many other educational campaigns were conducted during the two 
years, such as for grasshopper and Hessian fly control, the prevention of 
insects and diseases in orchard and garden, increase in poultry and dairy 
production, better feeding methods, better breeding, and better seed selec- 
tion and seed testing. Space will permit discussions of neither methods 
nor results of all of these. 

As follow-up work to the field work in extension, reading, extension 
and credit courses by correspondence have been conducted. Eighty-nine 
extension and credit courses and 35 reading courses based upon bulletins 
‘were offered the first year and 120 extension and credit courses and 220 
reading courses the second year, with an enrollment for the biennium of 
308 in extension courses, 358 in credit courses, and 10,567 in the short 
reading courses based upon bulletins. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE. 


Early organization of farm bureaus and supplying of county agents in 
those counties that are not now supplied are most desirable. This should 
be accompanied by a rapid expansion in the home demonstration agent 
work and the employment,of county club leaders until a large proportion 
of the counties of the state have strong farm bureaus, served by county 
agents for farming interests, home demonstration agents for home inter- 
ests, and boys’ and girls’ club leaders for the interests of young people. 
Salaries for these agents should be such that well-trained men and women 
may be kept in these positions. Counties where farm bureaus are or- 
ganized recognize the exceptional value of the organization, and it is 
essential that they as well as the state to an increasing extent make ade- 
quate appropriations so that well-trained agents may be secured and kept 
and the most effective work may be done. To support and supplement 
these increasing county forces, adequate expansion of the force of 
specialists and administration is necessary. The increasing Smith-Iever 
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funds secured from the federal government, when offset by equal state 
appropriations, will do much to meet the financial requirements of this ex- 
panding work. 

When victory has come the reconstruction period will follow. Problems 
in agriculture and rural life which are not now clearly seen will then be 
encountered. These problems can be solved only if the people on the 
farm, adequately organized with strong leaders, codperating with their 
educational institutions, give to them their best thought and effort. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Appended will be found a tabular statement showing appropriations, 
expenditures and balances of funds assigned for the use of the College, 
the Agricultural Experiment Station and the various substations for the 
biennium ending June 30, 1918. 


Respectfully submitted. 
W. M. JARDINE, President. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 


To the State Board of Administration: 

GENTLEMEN—In compliance with your request, and in conformity 
to the law creating your body, I take pleasure in submitting this brief 
report of the State Manual Training Normal School for the biennium 
beginning July 1, 1916, and closing June 30, 1918. 

To this institution the present biennium has been a season of unprece- 
dented activity and anxiety in educational work. The present great war 
in which we are engaged has extended over the greater part of the bien- 
nium, and has wrought wonderful confusion and modification in the old- 
time educational program and policies. We are happy to report that 
the institution has tried to do its utmost to meet, in an effective and 
creditable way, every confidence and responsibility placed upon it by 
reason of these changed conditions. 

It is also gratifying at this time to report an ever-increasing enroll- 
ment during the entire period. This is not because the students and 
graduates have not responded to their country’s call. - There are now 
over 700 names of graduates and students of the State Manual Training 
Normal School on the army roll. There are, perhaps, many others whose 
names we have not been able to secure. This does not include about 260 
members of the present Students’ Army Training Corps now at the in- 
stitution. 

Already ten men from the faculty of the institution have engaged in 
war work. One other is engaged in other public service related to the 
war. We would not be true to the devoted services of this faculty, both 
men and women alike, if we did not mention the enthusiastic, untiring 
and effective efforts and codperation of every member in extending the 
service of the institution to the state of Kansas and the meeting of war 
demands. 

IMPROVEMENTS TO THE PLANT. 


The 1917 legislature made an appropriation for the building of a gen- 
eral science and household economics building. The contract for this 
building was let to Mr. J. M. Leeper, November, 1917. On account of 
difficulty in securing materials and on account of shortage of labor, 
progress in the construction of this building has been rather slow; but 
we are pleased to report that everything seems to'be moving along nicely 
at the present time, and while the building cannot be completed in Jan- 
uary, 1919, according to terms of the contract, barring unforeseen ex- 
igencies it should be completed not later than May 1, 1919. An appro- 
priation of $200,000 seemed adequate, and would have been sufficient to 
erect the building proposed, but the high cost of material and the ad- 
vance in labor has made it impossible to complete the building as was 
estimated when the appropriation was made. When this building is 
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completed it will give us the laboratory quarters and facilities which 
have been so greatly needed during the past four or five years. 

The legislature of 1917 also made an appropriation of $3,000 to be 
expended in the beginning of a new athletic and recreation field. All of 
this money will have been spent by the close of the biennium, and the 
field will have been splendidly begun. The grading has been practically 
completed, a quarter-mile track has been laid out and graded, also curbed 
completely on the inside and partially on the outside. It has not been 
possible to fence the field, neither to provide any bleachers, and many 
other things which will be necessary in the immediate future for its com- 
pletion. : 

An appropriation of $3,500 was made by the legislature for the up- 
keep of buildings and grounds. It had become necessary to employ a 
gardener for the grounds. This was done, and the results thus far, even 
with the very limited means, have been most gratifying. Our campus 
is very much improved in appearance, but what has been done is only a 
beginning of what must be done within the next few years. It is need- 
less for me to call your attention to the fact that $8,500 for the up- 
keep of the buildings and grounds of this institution is not more than 
half the very minimum necessary amount. We sincerely hope that the 
next legislature will provide a more nearly adequate amount for the 
upkeep of the buildings, and for the adequate care of the grounds, which 
amount should be at least $7,500. 


RELATION OF INSTITUTION TO GOVERNMENT IN WAR 
EMERGENCY COURSES. 


In the latter part of July, 1917, there were organized in Crawford 
county two batteries, C and D, 180th heavy field artillery. These two 
batteries comprised about 400 men. They were in need of quarters. We 
tendered them the use of the temporary auditorium for barracks, and of 
other parts of the institution for office quarters. The government placed 
in charge a major as commanding officer, and a staff consisting of sev- 
eral assistants. The Normal cafeteria provided meals for these batteries 
during August, September and most of October, when they were finally 
transferred to Camp Doniphan, Okla. It will always be one of the pleas- 
ant memories of the institution that it accommodated and made as com- 
fortable and profitable as possible the two or three months’ stay of these 
batteries while getting ready for the patriotic service which they are 
now and for some months have been rendering as two units on the west- 
ern front in France. Many of the members of these batteries were our 
own students and graduates. ; 

As soon as the institution opened in September, 1917, every member of 
the faculty was anxiously awaiting an opportunity to be of any possible 
service in war emergency work. The household economic department 
organized over 100 young women in Red Cross work, and under the 
direction of this department over 700 garments were made and sent to 
the camps in America and across the waters. 

Miss Owen, head of the English department, represented the national 
organization for the adoption of the war orphans of France, and through 
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her efforts succeeded in securing pledges for the support of 115 French 
orphans. Through the efforts of her department in organizing student 


help they sent many Patan, candles to the soldier boys in the dugouts 


in France. 


The home economics department organized short courses for groups 
in easy reach of the institution, where instructors gave lectures and car- 
ried on demonstrations in food conservation, garment renovation, etc. 

Numbers of the men of our faculty were engaged in every war emer- 
gency campaign, lecturing, canvassing and helping to carry out the va- 
rious requests of our government. 

While in some respects this has all been confusing to our regular ed- 
ucational program, in many other respects our faculty is stronger and 
richer in spirit and devotion to duty than it could otherwise possibly 
have been. 

EXTENDED SERVICES. 

While there has been an increase in the residence attendance of the 
institution over any biennium past, the extension services of the institu- 
tion have also been extended. Last year, under the direct supervision 
and direction of the institution, extension work was organized for teach- 
ers in the following centers: 


Pittsburg.. Arcadia. Parsons. 
Galena. Olathe. Edna. 

Tola. Fort Scott. Cherryvale. 
Caney. Mound City. Lansing. 
Chetopa. Hutchinson. Joplin, Mo. 
Scammon. Prescott. Peru. 

Boicourt. Piper. West Mineral. 
Savonburg. Bartlett. Arma. 
Arkansas City. Columbus. Girard. 
McCune. Coffeyville. Chautauqua. 
Kansas City. Erie. Franklin. 

Weir City. Chanute. Baxter Springs. 
Frontenac. Cherokee. Valeda. 
Mulberry. Independence. Webb City, Mo. 
Elsmore. Pleasanton. Carthage, Mo. 
La Cygne. St. Paul. Fulton. 


There were enrolled in these centers combined 802 teachers. These 
persons were all teachers employed in the public schools of the respec- 
tive communities named. During the year approximately 5,000 semester 
hours were completed by the combined membership of these extension 
groups. We are often asked if the carrying on of this extension work, 
in addition to the regular work of our faculty members, does not entail 
too great a burden on those members doing the work. In our judgment 
it does, in the amount each member has of necessity been impelled to 
carry. We have never made any requests or requirements of our faculty 
respecting the carrying on of this extension work. It is a voluntary serv- 
ice and done absolutely gratis; but the calls for the work have been so 
numerous that our faculty has been unwilling not to respond, even be- 
yond that which our judgment suggests they should. We have hoped 
that after the value and the importance of this sort of service were 
finally established in the minds of the people of Kansas the legislature 
would make some special appropriation which would enable us to employ 
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sufficient help to reduce the amount of work carried by each individual 
member of the faculty to that which is really profitable, in addition to 
regular work at the institution. As to the benefit of this service to the 
communities there can be no question where teachers are not permitted 
to carry more than four hours each semester. More than this amount 
for the average teacher is apt to require too much of his or her time, and 
is likely to insure a lower standard of accomplishment than is desirable. 
As to the value of this work to our faculty there can be no. question. 
The surest way for the faculty of an institution of higher education, 
and especially a teachers’ college, to keep in touch with the conditions 
and demands of the field for which they are preparing workers is to go 
into that field and carry on some extension work among teachers, such as 
this institution has been doing for the past four years. The meeting of: 
the teachers in their respective communities, the meeting of citizens of 
these communities, the opportunity when out on extension work to visit 
the schools and see the children at work, enables faculty members to 
return to their work at the institution with renewed zeal, more inspira- 
tion, with broader vision and greater wisdom in the more effective car- 
rying on of their work. We believe there is no surer way for an in- 
structor to render himself or herself less effective, if not useless, in the — 
work of preparing teachers, than to confine his activities wholly to the 
campus of the institution for a period of four or five years. 

Another important phase of extension work which was begun ac- 
tively at the beginning of the present biennium was that among the men 
and women in trades, industries and commerce. This work was under- 
taken for the most part by four departments of the institution—the de- 
partments of industrial and applied arts, physical sciences, mathematics, 
and commerce. A committee was appointed from these departments to 
organize, supervise and direct the work. It consisted in the opening up 
of an evening school at the institution, and of the organizing in various 
centers in close proximity to the institution those persons in trade and in- 
dustry interested in and ambitious to increase their efficiency and thus 
place themselves on higher levels of service. The following courses were 
offered for these groups partially to meet the war emergency demands: 


Automobile repairing. Automobile electricity. 
Armature winding. Carpentry. 

Carpentry drawing. Electrician’s course. 

Mining courses. Machine shop. 

Machine drawing. Pattern making. 

Plumbing. Telegraphy. ; 
Industrial engineering. Automobile engineering. 

Civil engineering. Electrical engineering. 
Mechanical engineering. Mining engineering. 
Mathematics. Chemical and physical sciences. 


Laws of contracts and specifications. Physical education and first aid. 
Commercial courses. 

In addition to the evening classes at the institution, conducted one to 
three evenings a week, groups were also organized in these courses in 
the following centers, which met from one to three evenings a week: 
Mulberry, Ringo, Arma, Scammon. 
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The response, both in numbers and interest, was beyond our expec- 
tatation for the first year. There were enrolled in all 617 persons, both 
men and women, and all representing the trades, industries and commer- 
cial fields. The enthusiasm of those taking the work was great indeed. 
We were petitioned and urged to offer the work again this year, and 
even to enlarge it. Your honorable body has approved the continuation 
and expansion of this service. A technical bulletin setting forth these 
courses has been published, and if it had not been for the epidemic of 
influenza our evening classes would have been organized October 1. 
They will now be opened on November: 4, and we are expecting an at- 
tendance of 1,000 to 1,200. Again the question may be raised, Can a 
teachers’ college afford to engage themselves in and give time to this 
sort of service? To this question, in our judgment, there can be but one 
answer. That answer is, it certainly can. Far too long the teachers 
in our public schools and those within institutions of higher learning, 
especially our teacher colleges, have known too little about the social 
environment in which the individuals under their tuition are being pre- 
pared to live. Especially in our departments of science, mathematics, in- 
dustrial and applied arts and commerce, must we have men and women 
_ who can not only presume to teach the theoretical side of these subjects, 
but who are sufficiently scientific and practical in these respective lines to 
even take their places in the industrial, scientific, technical or commercial 
world, and there perform, in an acceptable manner, the work for which 
they are presuming to prepare workers. The instructors of the above- 
named departments, in our judgment, are far better teachers to-day as 
a result of the experience which they have had in conducting courses for 
these various classes of persons. 

No instructor can teach machine shop, train machinists, unless he 
himself is a real machinist; no man can teach carpentry unless he is a 
real carpenter, or capable of taking his place in the trade; no man can 
be the most highly desirable teacher in physical science unless he can 
make a practical application of this great subject to the world’s prob- 
lems where this science is required; no man can teach pattern making, 
foundry and forge unless he is a real pattern maker, foundryman or. 
blacksmith—and he can’t be these very long unless he keeps in touch 
with the trade by actual experience. All the technical and mechanical 
services being carried on by this institution enable these faculty mem- , 
bers to put to practical use the things of which they claim to be effi- 
cient teachers, and to keep in touch with movements in these respective 
fields of activity. 

The department of education has devoted a great deal of time to rural 
school problems. During the past year it has had under its supervision 
and direction two rural schools in easy reach of the institution. It 
has carried on investigations within the model training school, supervised 
the practice teaching here at the institution, carried on extension classes, 
and is making an extensive and intensive study of the rural problems 
of Kansas. 
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NEEDS OF THE INSTITUTION. 


When we begin to think of and enumerate the actually imperative 
needs of this institution, in the face of the provisions we may reasonably 
expect from the legislature, we are appalled. While I doubt if any state 
- has done more for a teachers’ college in the same number of years than 
Kansas has done for the State Manual Training Normal School, yet the 
growth of the institution has been so rapid, the extent of its influence so 
great, and the opportunity and demands of the state upon it for service 
so great, as to render it practically impossible for the state to under- 
stand the greatness of its needs. The total enrollment for last year was 
8,463. Of this number 1,007 were enrolled in extension and correspond- 
ence study. The majority of them were resident students during the 
summer session, so that throughout the year the institution accommo- 
dated approximately 3,463 different individuals as resident students, 
which also includes 617 enrolled in evening classes. Thus far this year 
our enrollment is 2,584, and includes only the actual resident students. 
We shall add to this number approximately 800 in correspondence and 
extension and 1,000 in evening classes within the next few days. The 
mid-year and spring enrollments will add approximately 325, making | 
an approximate total for the year of 4,659. 

Now, with such an enrollment, this institution has no gymnasium 
worthy the name. A floor forty-nine feet square is used for both men 
and women. An improvised basket-ball floor has been provided in the 
temporary auditorium—a poor makeshift at that. All men engaged in 
athletics have been compelled, instead of having showers for that pur- 
pose, to do their bathing with sponges from washtubs, and have had 
only a shed in which to dress and bathe, not as good as many barns in 
Kansas. There are now about 500 men in daily attendance at the in- 
stitution with no gymnasium or place to carry on physical education 
work when the weather does not permit them to take such exercise out 
of doors. Does the institution need a modest gymnasium? The good 
state of Kansas is scon going to answer this question as it should be 
answered, and $75,009 to $80,000 would answer this need. 

Our daily enrollment is approximately 1,200, which, conservatively es- 
timated, will bring the enrollment for the current year to 4,659. Has 
the institution any library? None except an improvised one in one end 
of the Administration building, with about one-fourth of the actual: 
needed floor space. Certainly a separate building, of modern arrange- 
ment, equipment and facilities for real library work, is one of the im- 
perative needs. Such a building would cost not to exceed $50,000, and 
certainly no institution with the annual enrollment of this one can af- 
ford, for this amount of money, to be without such a necessity. 

The Model Training School, admittedly one of the indispensable parts 
of every teacher-training college, is now housed in five rather small col- 
lege classrooms—rooms never intended as quarters for a training school 
—in addition to these one large room in the Industrial Arts building, 
where the noise and confusion of the shops make it almost impossible to 
carry on the work satisfactorily. These are the quarters of the Model 
Training School, and while the work being done is splendid, nothing 
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like justice can be done to the practice teaching in this institution under 
such conditions. It is impossible for a training school to be what it 
should be—the real laboratory for the working out of the problems of 
the department of education, and other departments, for that matter— 
under such conditions. 

Including the director of music, there are six regular instructors in 
this department. The department is so large and so popular as to be 
self-supporting, with the exceptions of the salary of the director, and one 
other instructor, who gives all of her time to the practice teaching in 
the Training School. Approximately 150 students are taking special 
lessons in the music department. In addition to these, some 150 to 200 
more are constantly taking the work in public-school music, music super- 
vision, etc. This big department has no place in which to carry on its 
work, except the fourth floor of the Administration building, and on the 
same floor where classes in biology, commerce and public speaking are 
being conducted. A separate building is greatly needed for this depart- 
ment, and could be provided at a cost not to exceed $50,000. 

Five years ago a board structure was hastily thrown together as a 
place i in which to house, just temporarily, a cafeteria or dining hall. We 
were given permission to operate this café independently; that is, with- 
out any obligation on the state. It has been operated under the admin- 
istrative management of the institution for five years. All help has been 
paid out of the receipts, something like $2,000 worth of equipment has 
been paid for out of the small margin of profit, and the temporary struc- 
ture enlarged from time to time, until at the opening of the present 
year we had a seating capacity of 300. The gross receipts from the 
cafeteria for the past three years has averaged about $12,000 per year. 
In summertime it is so hot as to be almost unbearable, and so cold in 
winter, in spite of all we can do, heating it with stoves, as to be almost 
unusable. Now I do not know how we are to continue to feed the stu- 
dents of this institution, and do it as we should, unless we may have a 
modest building in which to house this vital and important service to our 
students. We have been able for the past five years to save our stu- 
dents, individually, something like $1 per week for board, and give them 
better food and better service than they could get elsewhere at the in- 
creased price. We can continue to do so if the state will provide rea- 
sonable quarters and facilities for carrying on the service. It will re- 
quire $15,000 to $20,000 to do the job. Let’s ask the good state for the 
appropriation. Our young people have certainly lived long enough in 
these inadequate and unwholesome quarters to be entitled to something 
better. : 

This year nine members of the faculty of this institution have been 
taken from us by universities, simply because these institutions were 


able to offer four to six hundred dollars more for the same service than it 


is possible to pay at this institution. It is discouraging, to say the least, 
when a Board of Administration, president and heads of departments 
have spent time and effort to secure competent people to make up a fac- 
ulty, to see, year after year, some of the best ones taken by other insti- 
tutions, when a few dollars would retain their services for the state of 
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Kansas. If there is any reason why a university, agricultural college or 
any educational institution should pay its instructors a larger salary 
for the same work than the teacher college, we fail to see it. Certainly 
no more responsible and no more difficult and exacting service should be 
required of any instructor than in our teacher colleges. 

If we are to protect this institution against a continued repetition of 
the onslaught made on us last year by other institutions we must have 
a considerably increased appropriation for salaries for faculty. 

The following is a summary of the real needs of the institution at the 
present time. We shall not attempt to state exact amounts of appropri- 
ations for these various needs. Within a short time we shall present 
for your consideration definite and specific amounts needed. 


SUMMARY. 


1. Increased appropriation for keeping the present faculty, and ‘for 
additional faculty help. 

2. Increased appropriation for upkeep of buildings and grounds; 
this need based on additional buildings, and present inadequate appro- 
priation. 

3. Appropriation for completing athletic and recreation field. 

4. Increased maintenance appropriation to cover additional class- 
rooms, laboratories and improvements. 

5. Special appropriation for completing Carney Hall. 

6. Special appropriation for equipping Carney Hall. 

7. Special appropriation for grading grounds around Carney Hall 
and putting in necessary permanent walks. 

8. Special appropriation to reimburse city of Pittsburg for yer pipe 
line for fire protection furnished by the city in 1914. 

9. Appropriation for an adequate gymnasium. This need is based 
on the lack of any gymnasium whatsoever, worthy the name, and the re- 
sponsibility of doing anything like what should be done in physical edu- 
cation. 

10. Appropriation for a library building, necessitated by reasons 
stated in above report. 

11. Appropriation for cafeteria; needs stated in above report. 

12. A reasonable appropriation for the carrying on of extension serv- 
ices such as we have described in our report—an imperative need, if the 
work is to continue. 

In the above we are not including a training-school building or a music 
building, both of which are needed. We shall not ask at this time for all 
the needs of the institution. In our recommendation to your body for 
your consideration, as a part of your recommendation to the legislature, 
we shall include only those things which in our judgment we should ex- 
pect at this time. 
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stitution during the last three years. 


Practically the same rate of in- 


crease has extended over the past six years, if not over the entire his- 
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The balance of $4,458.24 on July 1, 1918, is due to the resignation of 
several teachers, whose places we were unable to fill during the year, and 
also to an effort on our part to save a little throughout that year for 
what we knew to be the absolutely necessary increases demanded the sec- 
ond year of the biennium. It will not be possible to show any balance 
this year, notwithstanding the limited faculty we have, and we will be 
fortunate if the close of the biennium finds us without a deficit. 

We deem it not inappropriate at this time and in this connection to 
“express our appreciation of the helpful and efficient codperation of the 
State Board of Administration. - As the present plan of control of our 
state institutions was rather a novel idea, or new adventure, two years 
ago, naturally there were some expressions of doubt as to the wisdom of 
the plan, and like all new movements, and their successful promulgation, 
much depends on the personnel of the Board. In this respect we are 
doubtful if a wiser selection could have been made. 

Personally, and in behalf of our faculty, we feel, in its relationship to 
the institutions, its policies have been highly satisfactory; its genial, en- 
couraging attitude at all times has been a matter of inspiration to us all; 
in its leadership we have had the utmost confidence. 

One of the highly gratifying things to the management of this insti- 
tution has been the efficient and profitable services rendered us by the 
business manager, Mr. Kimball, and his office. For this institution alone 
he has saved the state of Kansas already this biennium twice his annual 
salary. In the close supervision of the business side of the institution, 
and in the effecting of this saving there has never been a single instance 
of embarrassment to the management. Quite the contrary, the attitude 
has been an attitude of helpfulness at ail times. In general, with what 
minor modifications time and experience may prove necessary, we believe 
our state has one of the best plans of state control of her institutions, 
and we sincerely hope the same plan, with only such necessary modifica- 
tions as time and experience seem to demand, will be continued. 

We take pleasure in submitting herewith brief reports from the va- 
rious departments. Respectfully submitted. 

W. A. BRANDENBURG, President. 


INDUSTRIAL AND APPLIED ARTS. 


To the President, State Manual Training Normal: 

War has perhaps exacted its largest toll from the Industrial Arts De- 
partment, as it is made up chiefly of young men. Notwithstanding the 
large loss from this cause, the enrollment has gratifyingly kept up. A 
number of older men have been attracted to the industrial arts field be- 
cause of the great shortage of teachers therein. These men have done 
very satisfactory work, and reports from the field are such as to encour- 
age others similarly situated to take up this work. 

In the more strictly handcraft courses, as basketry, clay modeling, 
pottery, bookbinding, etc., large numbers, chiefly women, have secured 
a knowledge of and attained skill in a large media which is usable and 
very practical in any system of schools. In these practical arts courses 
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about 200 teachers were served in evening’ extension classes in several - 
of the cities and towns of southeast Kansas. 

There were begun this year our first efforts at part-time extension. 
The Kansas City Southern Railway Company fitted up a room in their 
shops, and we furnished the instructor to classes in drafting, made up 
chiefly from machinists’ and boilermakers’ apprentices. The advantages 
accruing were so apparent to the company, and the resulting relations es- 
tablished were so favorable to the school, that arrangements have been 
made for a continuance of this work. 

Another phase of work, the results of which have been most gratify- 
ing, is that which has been done in the evening. 

Courses in automobile instruction attracted large numbers. The out- 
look for a large department in automobile engineering is very promising. 
With added shop facilities this should be a department enrolling, in both 
day and evening, a very large number of men. 

Our machine shop also took care of twenty-five or thirty men in the 
evening courses. The demands of the evening school made it apparent 
to all that additional equipment must be secured to take care of the in- 
creasing number of workers in this community who through the eve- 
ning school work endeavor to make themselves more efficient day workers. 

Having a faculty every man of whom qualified under the Smith- 
Hughes act, we were able to participate in the funds made available the 
first year under this act. 

The success of the part-time and evening industrial work has led to 
the planning and adoption of extensive trade courses for both day and 
evening to meet the increasing demand for such work. 

There seems to be a need for additional courses, as sheet metal, plumb- 
ing and pipe fitting, concrete, etc.; but before extensive work in these 
courses can be attempted considerable expenditure is necessary for 
equipment. 

The department is alert and looking ahead to the successful ending 
of the war, when hundreds of young men, fresh from successful battle 
fields, enthused and imbued with the idea of doing great things, will 
be looking to this department as the one where they can get that train- 
ing which will make us ever a prepared nation. 

We are asking for that recognition which will enable us aris added 
equipment and facilities to do the very utmost that will be expected 
from these returned heroes. Respectfully submitted. 

A. H. WHITESITT. 


DEAN FOR WOMEN. 


To the President, State Manual Training Normal: 

No woman could ever ask for more loyal support than has been mine 
from faculty wives and lady members of the faculty. The problems 
which of necessity arise in the administration and adjustment of aca- 
demic and social life among 2,400 girls have not all been speedily nor 
easily met, but the year passed without a hint of discipline. 

Perplexities have arisen which called for a readjustment in activity 
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and ambition, but each girl has been given courteous consideration and 
in her own time has gladly met. the challenge to make herself the woman 
she wants to be. | . 

It is not our policy to exploit such cases. In fact, conferences bor- 
dering on discipline or reproof never occur in the dean’s office. Remem- 
brance of such an hour might prove a barrier to happy, helpful fellow- 
ship at the same desk later on. 

Our girls have made true their slogan, ‘‘We’ll not break faith with 
our ideals.” The dean’s office has been open, with a capable, efficient 
secretary at the desk every school hour of the year. A sick call at mid- 
night has been counted as much a privilege to serve as a call at the desk, 
and the happy comradeship that enters into the activity among our 
girls has put a queenliness of womanhood into many a girl’s life which 
will never be lost. The office is the rendezvous for any group of girls 
who meet in schoolgirl conference or for a social hour. 

As chairman of the social committee I had help from every organi- 
zation of the school. Our social life has keen of the healthy democratic 
type which sends students out not snobbish nor boorish, but capable of 
giving the glad hand in a helpful way whether at school or church or 
on the street. 

As teacher of methods, I find there were 535 enrollments in my classes 
during 1917, and I have been able to accept invitations to address the 
teachers in county meetings on topics related to my department. 

The rooming proposition is handled without friction by the “Rooming 
Committee,” and the landlady who does not take a sane attitude in meet- 
ing personal problems is the exception. 

The first week of each semester a church membership directory is 
compiled, and through the assistance of the various pastors every girl 
is made welcome to the church of her preference. 

The Y. W. C. A. cabinet has headquarters in the dean’s office, and 
in addition to the weekly Y. W. C. A. service, it has stood back of every 
activity among the girls, from a camp kreakfast to a successful drive 
for war fund. 

I would not be worthy the favors shown me at every call for codpera- 
tion if I did not mention the efficient.and thoughtful consideration shown 
me by our janitor service. Often my office is used twice a day for a 
bevy of girls whose meeting calls for extra chairs and service. This 
extra service has been given unstintedly and ungrudgingly. 

Respectfully, Mrs. HATTIE Moore MITCHELL, 
Dean for Women. 


BIOLOGY. 


To the President, State Manual Training Normal: 

It has been the endeavor of the department of biology during the past 
two years to relate its work as closely as possible to the larger interests 
of the people of the state and the nation to-day. Food production and 
conservation, health problems and the biological waste in civic life have 
received much attention. In one city a biological survey and the result- 
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ing elimination of biological waste saved the people of that community, 
according to a conservative estimate, over $10,000. It has been possible 
also to so relate biology and sociology and present-day social problems 
that it finds a large demand among the students in this field and in the 
field of education. In fact, one of the courses most often called for in 
extension has been social biology. A course in which, among other 
things, the relation of biology to human warfare has been discussed. 

There is ever a larger number of premedic students taking biology 
in this institution, and it seems that if the department is to continue 
to serve these students a regular course should be outlined for them. 
These students come from this community largely, and should be served. 
The extension work of the department has been limited on account of 
lack of faculty. Many more calls came to the department than could 
be served. I call attention especially to one class served in Kansas City, 
Kan. There were ninety in this class, and besides serving this one ex- 
tension group, the instructor had classes in two other cities and carried 
his regular work in the institution. 

The war and other institutions have drawn from the faculty of this 
department three members in the last two years. Mr. Donaghy was 
called away early to the medical department of the United States army 
and is now in the medical school of Yale University. Mr. Sigler was 
offered a position in the University of Illinois, and accepted, but was 
later called to the army, and is now at Yale with Mr. Donaghy. Pro- 
fessor Ringle, who did the last two years such effective work in nature 
study, is now in overseas service in the Y. M. C. A., and is soon to 
take charge of the organization of agricultural education for the United 
States army men in F'rance. Many of the students of the department 
have found service in the medical department of the United States army, 
for which their training in this department especially prepared them. 

During the summer session the department has made special effort 
to bring in talent of national repute. During the past two years the 
men brought have added materially to the work of the department and 
to the larger influence of the summer school. 

Respectfully submitted. O. P. DELLINGER, 
Head of Department of Biology. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT. 


To the President, State Manual Training Normal: 

The present world struggle has brought about vital changes in the 
homes and home life of the American people. If home economics is to 
justify its existence it must be able to meet such changed conditions 
and render real aid in the readjustment necessary. Not only this, 
but through the codperation and earnest efforts in teaching and di- 
recting the conservation of food and clothing and other materials we 
may contribute directly to the success of the armies abroad. Having 
these facts in mind, the home economics department has considered the 
situation and attempted in every way to codperate and be of service 

In the summer of 1917 some especially practical work was given in 
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the form of unit courses. Among these were meat substitutes, war 
breads, war-time desserts and pastries, fat and sugar substitutes, war- 
time menu making, child conservation, marketing, storage and waste 
problems, Red Cross dietetics, first aid, social workers’ outfit, and sur- 
gical dressings. 

‘At the same time a vocational course for cooks was offered and a 
practical course in dietetics for both men and women. Canning and 
preserving courses have been given both to students and others when- 
ever there has been the call. 

Ever since the need has arisen for Red Cross garment making cer- 
tain of our clothing courses have been given over partly to this. Since 
December, 1917, more than seven hundred articles have been made, a 
large percentage of which have been hospital shirts, convalescent robes, 
operating suits and pajama suits. In addition to this 109 knitted pieces 
have been made. A Red Cross auxiliary has been organized among the 
students, and work is encouraged and supervised by one of the domestic 
art instructors. 

During the summer of 1917 a junior Red Cross lawn féte was given 
by the domestic art section, assisted by the domestic science section and 
the departments of music and phy education. The sum cleared was 
$225. 

The domestic art department has made two service flags for the 
school and S. M. T. N. pennants for batteries C ae D, which were sta- 
tioned on the campus. 

A course in renovation, remodeling of garments and patriotic buying 
has proved very valuable. It has been given to students, to home mak- 
ers, and to precinct workers—the latter in connection with the work of 
the local emergency home demonstration agent. 

With the large number of new opportunities, we have not neglected 
our chief work—that of training teachers of home economics, and our 
course of study has been enlarged and strengthened. 

Among the new projects is a practice house for advanced students. 
This is to serve as the laboratory for household management problems. 
We have been very fortunate in being able to have the use of a real 
home for this purpose. An instructor and a small group of students 
live in the house, and the owner of the house and her three children 
make part of the group. This is more practical than the usual practice- 
house idea, in that our students are working in an established house and 
with a group which more nearly resembles the typical family. 

New courses about to be established are institutional cookery and 
management. Our school cafeteria is now well equipped and under the 
management of the department, and will be made the laboratory for the 


“new courses. 


The feeding of the S. A. T. C. in our school is under the direction of 
the department, and a special effort is made to give these students food 
which is the best suited to their needs. 

When the new building is completed we will be able to expand the 
work of the department in a way which has hitherto been impossible. 

Respectfully submitted. ZOE WOLCOTT, 
Acting Head of Department. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


To the President, State Manual Training Normal: 

It has been said that the present generation has learned more geogra- 
phy in the last four years than in all the preceding decades. The news- 
papers have been studying and teaching geography as never before. Ge- 
ography has not jumped suddenly into importance, but its importance 
has suddenly come into its own. 

The geography department of S. M. T. N., in order to justify its ex- 
istence, has a twofold purpose in view: First, the training of teachers; 
second, to put the student in touch with existing geographical condi- 
tions and current geographical problems of national and international 
import. Teachers are taught to teach humanity rather than locality; 
relations rather than facts; science rather than subject matter. Through- 
out all the courses geographical environment as the key to human en- 
deavor is the constant theme, thus laws, tendencies and motives are un- 
derstood, right efforts are appreciated, and human weaknesses viewed 
with mercy. 

To meet the needs peculiar to the present time, emphasis is laid on 
geographical conditions leading to war and the conduct of war as 
influenced by climate, topography, location of resources, and transpor- 
tation facilities. Particular attention is given the topography, climate 
and resources of the invaded territory. Especial courses have been 
organized for the teaching of military map-making, topography and 
meteorology. During the past biennium the enrollment in the depart- 
ment has increased 76 percent, and the requests for extension work have 
been greater than the present faculty could supply. 

Respectfully submitted. EULALIA ROSEBERRY, 
Head of Department. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


To President W. A. Brandenburg: 

DEAR Sir—In compliance with your request, I have the honor to sub- 
mit the following report concerning the work of the department of ed- 
ucation for the current biennium. Since my last report one additional 
member has been added, in the person of Prof. Edgar Mendenhall. This 
additional: help has enabled us to extend the usefulness of the depart- 
ment and to organize a special course for the training of rural teachers. 
The constantly increasing number of teachers enrolling in this course 
indicates the growing demand in rural communities for teachers spe- 
cially prepared for this kind of service. The past year we have co- 
operated with the county superintendent, the board of education and the 
teacher of a one-room school near the institution in the development of 
an efficient rural school that might be used as a training school for the 
prospective rural teachers in training. The department would very much 
like to increase this cpportunity for training by organizing a two- and 
three- teacher school under the direction of the department for this pur- 
pose. In order to make this work efficient it would be advisable for the 
institution to have a voice in the selection of the teachers for these 
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schools, and possibly pay a fraction of their salary, in order to guaran- 
tee teachers prepared for this special work. I feel sure satisfactory ar- 
rangements could be made with school officers to this end. 

I desire again to call your attention to the inadequate quarters of the 
Training School. We have been unable to organize the Junior High 
School on a satisfactory working basis for this reason. We are looking 
forward to the completion of the new building in the hope that we will 
have vacated rooms for this purpose. In this connection, however, I 
wish to suggest that the Training School can never do its best work for 
training teachers in a building not constructed for this special purpose; 
neither can it be done economically. The present arrangement of hav- 
ing children of the elementary, high-school and college grades in the 
same building is neither just to the children nor fair to the older stu- 
dents. I wish to suggest in this connection an arrangement that in my 
judgment would be mutually advantageous to the city of Pittsburg and 
to the Normal School. 

The population of Pittsburg in the vicinity of the Normal is rapidly 
increasing, and in a short time it will be necessary for the city to pro- 
vide more school facilities in the vicinity. Were it not for the children 
cared for in the Normal the demand would be imperative at the present 
time. My suggestion is that the city erect a building near the Normal 
that the Normal may use as a training school; that the Normal furnish 
the teachers and the equipment and care for the building; that the school 
be opened to all the children in the vicinity of the Normal, but attend- 
ance not compulsory; that the control and administration of the school 
be under direction of the institution as at present. Other details could 
be worked out satisfactorily, as is the case in most cities where a nor- 
mal school is located. 

The extension and correspondence work begun a few years ago has 
grown in extent and popularity. In several adjoining counties the de- 
partment has helped organize and conduct the professional reading of 
the rural teachers the past two years. This service has been appre- 
ciated both by the superintendents and the teachers. During the year 
ending June 30 the department gave instruction to more than 500 stu- 
dents off the campus. 

The past two years we have lost two or three teachers from the 
Training School, but have been fortunate in securing efficient workers 
in their place. At the present time we have a very strong faculty in 
this department. I fear, however, this standard cannot be maintained 
unless more compensation is assured for this service. 

- In closing I desire to express my appreciation of the earnest and 
hearty codperation of all members of the department, and also other de- 
partments of the school that have contributed greatly to the success of 
the professional department of the institution. 

Respectfully submitted. D. M. Bowen. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


To the President, State Manual Training Normal: 

The scope of this department has been extended to include consider- 
able work of an industrial character in civil and mechanical engineering. 
The bill passed by the 1917 legislature requiring hoisting engineers to 
possess a certificate of competency made an unusual demand for instruc- 
tion in the elements of steam engineering. Many of the older men who 
received service certificates also wished to secure additional training. 
As a result of this demand for instruction, classes were organized at 
Pittsburg, and also at Scammon and Arma, in stationary engineering. . 
As many of these men were deficient in mathematics, it was found neces- 
sary to organize special classes in industrial mathematics. 

The combined enrollment in the classes in stationary engineering 
and mathematics was almost 100. Since many of these men work on 
night shifts, it will eventually be necessary to organize day as well as 
evening classes. 

Two-year courses in industrial civil engineering and industrial me- 
chanical engineering were organized in the spring of 1918 and put into 
operation at the opening of the fall term. The major work in these 
courses is being developed by the instructors of the mathematics de- 
partment, 

This work is being done in addition to all the regular courses for 
teachers of mathematics, and those courses given as allied subjects to 
teachers of industrial arts, home economics, and grade teachers. There 
will be no decrease in the activity of the department in the field of 
teacher training,.and the residence and extension work of this character 
is larger than in former years. However, as all of these lines develop, 
extra teachers must be provided, and also considerable equipment to 
meet the needs of the laboratory instruction which must accompany that 
of the classroom. Respectfully submitted. 

J. A. G. SHIRK, Head of Department. 


HISTORY. 


To the President, State Manual Training Normal: 

The department of history and social sciences had the largest enroll- 
ment last year in its history, about one-third of the entire student body 
taking work in this department. It has always been the aim of the de- 
partment to present such practical courses in history, sociology and eco- 
nomics as can be used by the teacher in his work. We have had during 
the past year five instructors, overworked in trying to meet the de- 
mands made for work in this department. 

In addition to the residence work, we have given courses in every 
town of any considerable size in southeastern Kansas, having in some 
of these extension classes as many as 106 teachers. The demands this 
year for this extension work are far greater than the teaching force 
of the department can possibly meet. 

Many new courses are being organized and worked out to take the 
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place of some of the more stereotyped courses in history and economics, 
in order that we may give a more intelligent understanding of the polit- 
ical, social and economic principles underlying this, the greatest of all 
struggles in human history, and prepare our students for the rebuilding 
of the world upon principles of justice and humanity. 

During the past year the department suffered the loss of two very 
able and enthusiastic instructors, both of whom are in the service of our 
country—one a first lieutenant, who has been seriously wounded on the 
battle front in France, and another who is rendering service in this 
country. We have been fortunate, however, in securing the services of 
other instructors who are willing and able to take up the load which 
they laid down, and help push the work of the department to a success- 
ful conclusion. Respectfully submitted. 

G. W. Trout, Head of Department. 





COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 


To the President, State Manual Training Normal: 

This department at present is offering a two-year college course, 
leading to a life diploma in commerce, particularly for the preparation 
of commercial teachers. By means of this course we have been able to 
send to the high schools of Kansas, and other states as well, better- 
trained teachers. 

We also offer a business course for office training. Through this 
course we have been of great service by preparing students for civil 
service and general office work. 

_ Last winter the department offered night courses, which were so 
largely attended that all who made application could not be admitted. 

The service of the department is very much handicapped by lack of 
adequate equipment and sufficient room. Not all who make application 
for the work can be admitted. 

A large amount of work is done for the faculty by the students of 
the department. Respectfully submitted. 

EK. F. SHOLTZ, Head of Department. 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


To the President, State Manual Training Normal: 

The department of foreign languages notes a further growth, num- 
bering in all 191 students, in the fall of 1918. The nature of the work 
has, however, rapidly and radically changed. As late as the summer of 
1916. the emphasis of the work of the department was on German; dur- 
ing 1917-18 on Spanish; during the present year overwhelmingly on 
French, there being over 150 students in that one language. No German 
is now being taught. Because of the changing choice of students it has 
been impossible to meet the demands for teachers. In 1917-’18 we had 
twelve calls, mainly for Spanish and Latin, but were able to fill only 
four. 
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The instruction force has been practically constant during the two 
years, consisting of the head of the department, Mr. Ernest Bennett 
(during his absence in army Y. M. C. A. work, Mr. Kenneth Kaufman, 
of Oklahoma City), and two practice teachers for Junior High School 
Latin. 

The department needs may be grouped under two heads—instruction 
force and equipment. We need a teacher for Junior and Senior High 
School Latin and French, the work being seriously handicapped at pres- 
ent. We also urgently eed maps, charts, books and objects for instruc- 
tion, the need being especially acute because of the rapid change in em- 
phasis on different pertions of our work. 

“Respectfully submitted. SAMUEL J. PEASE, 
Head of Department. 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAWING AND DESIGN. 


To the President, State Manual Training Normal: 

This department has continued to send to the public schools of the 
state many teachers prepared to instruct their pupils in drawing and 
handwork, having a close relation to the life and activities of the home, 
and though there are very few supervisors of drawing in this state there 
are several from this school in the field. In its relation to the other de- 
partments of this school the work is correlated as closely as is possible to 
make drawing and design of service rather than a department standing 
apart from life activities. 

Because of the tense conditions caused by the war, every effort has 
been made to reduce expenditures, and pupils are now required to pur- 
chase their own materials, and they seem much better prepered to do 
this than in years past. The real handicap is lack of lockers and set- 
tled quarters. Because of shortage of help this department is not able 
to reach its highest possible state of efficiency, especially in correspond- 
ence work—a rapidly growing field that gives promise of reaching much 
development in offering service to teachers. 

The greatest needs of this department are more settled quarters, room 
equipment, and more definite conditions of work—hardly possible before 
the conclusion of peace. Respectfully submitted. 

LYLE Brower, Head of Danariniehe 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


To the President, State Manual Training Normal: 

The department, in addition to caring for its own field of work, is 
carrying on some courses related to other departments and subjects. 
Food chemistry and the chemistry of textiles are courses carried on in 
connection with the household arts department, and industrial physics 
supplements the industrial arts department. 

The aim of the department is to prepare teachers for these subjects 
who will be capable of connecting the theory involved in the subject and 
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the lessons learned therein with the practical affairs of daily life, and 
in the different vocations where a thorough knowledge of the science in- 
volved will make the worker more efficient; also to help those who teach 


_in our elementary schools to understand and appreciate their physical 


environment. 

The laboratories of the department are open on Saturdays, and during 
the past year courses have been given in beginning chemistry, chemical 
analysis, organic chemistry, geology, household physics, and electric 
wiring. Correspondence and extension work has been given in such 
courses aS can be carried without the extended use of well-equipped 
laboratory. 

The department has rendered efficient service to the institution 
through the class in electricity by installing the electrical apparatus used 
in other departments and around the buildings and by keeping the same 
in repair. The class in plumbing is likewise looking after the plumbing. 
The chemistry classes have made liquid soap used in the laboratories, and 
taught the janitors how to prepare their scrubbing’ compounds; have 
also dyed the jute and raffia used in the home economics department, 
and have made chemical analyses for many citizens of our state of sam- 
ples of coal, water, milk, ete. 

In 1910 the department commenced to give practical instruction to 
miners along the lines of mine gases, mine ventilation and explosives. 
This work was continued for three years, and only stopped when the 
state established the School of Mines at Weir, Kan. Last year this 
work was resumed on a much wider and more intensive scale. During 
the year courses of instruction were given to 176 miners; to 27 firemen 
and engineers in fuel conservation; to 383 electricians; to 32 garage 
men and others interested in the electrical side of the automobile; to 
70 students in telegraphy, in which both radio and Morse systems were 
taught. The demand on the department for all these lines of work is 


' strong, as well as for extended courses of instruction in applied science. 


The department is in sore need of greatly increased equipment, and also 
an instruction staff to meet the urgent demand which is made upon ‘it, 
Respectfully submitted. J Ay “ATES: 
Head of Department. 


MUSIC. 


To the President, State Manual Training Normal: 

Perhaps no department has enjoyed greater progress and efficiency 
than has the music department. The faculty of the music department 
is the best the institution can employ, and each one is a specialist in 
some line of instruction. ; 

The head of the department not only has charge of organizing the 
entire music work of the institution, but directs the policies of the work 
in each division. He has organized a large community chorus of 1,000 
voices, which gives at least one concert a year in the city park, accom- 
panied by the municipal band of thirty pieces under his direction. He 
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has also organized ccmmunity groups in Girard and Columbus, which 
take part in the annual festival of the institution. 

The piano, voice and violin departments now offer degrees, and each 
is in charge of an artist. 

The course in public-school music offers great advantages, because it 
is under the direction of those who have had practical experience as su- 
pervisors. 

Not only is the technic of voice, violin and piano brought out to its 
highest degree, but also the development of music, by laying more stress 
upon harmony, counterpoint, musical formation and orchestration, under 
the direction of those who have had years of experience. 

It would be hard te justify the splendid work of this department in 
such a brief report. Respectfully submitted. 

WALTER McCray, Head of Department. 


THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 


To the President, State Manual Training Normal: 

The English department enrolled a large number of students during 
the school year of 1917-’18. Three teachers were in charge of the work, 
and there was “no time for play” for any one of the three, who not only 
took care of the residence work, but throughout the year. carried large 
correspondence classes. In addition to this, extension classes were con- 
ducted at Independence, La Cygne, Columbus, Olathe and other Kan- 
sas towns. 

It was the constant aim of the department to correlate with the 
World War, the greatest event in all history. We tried to make each day 
contribute something toward winning the war. The latest war news was 
brought daily to the classes, maps of the battle front were often shown 
and explained, the pupils themselves often giving short talks on the 
progress of our government in its various branches of preparation. In 
every class the fine war literature of this country and of England was 
used as models of effective style. The methods, the spirit, the charac- 
teristics of great generals were made the subject of special study. 

In the summer school a special course was offered in war literature, 
the finest specimens of both prose and poetry being presented for study. 
This course proved highly entertaining and instructive, according to the 
testimony of those who took it. 

We tried to impress the pupils with this truth: That while “the 
boys” are carrying on the war “over there,” the major part of it must 
be carried on “over here’; that each of them was a soldier of the re- 
serve corps, fighting on “the inner line of defense,” and that if they 
failed to support those “at the front” they. were slackers in the fight to 
save democracy to the world, and to keep America American. Our great 
aim was to help the pupil realize that to live in these great times and 
have a part in freedom’s crowning hour is a priceless dower. 

Respectfully submitted. ERMINE OWEN, 
Head of Department. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 


To the State Board of Admimstration, Topeka, Kan.: 

GENTLEMEN—In presenting my third biennial report as president of 
the Fort Hays Kansas Normal School, I am pleased to inform you that 
the school has maintained a consistent record of service and attendance. 

The enrollment for the year 1916-1917 was 836, and for the year 1917- 
1918 was 977 individual students. This enrollment does not include our 
Training School. 

The Normal School and the Hays City School entered into an agree- 
ment in 1914 whereby the Normal School was to take over the profes- 
sional guidance of the Hays City public schools. This relation has lasted 
four years. The total enrollment of the Training School for the year 
closing June, 1918, was 447 pupils. 
~The Normal School spent in salaries for the year 1916-1917, $52,- 
944.61, and in 1917-1918, $57,778.72. Special appropriations for Sheridan 
Coliseum in 1916-1917 were $4,401.89, and in 1917-1918, $22,639.06. The 
running expenses for 1916-1917 were $18,006.27, and in 1917-1918, $19,- 
318.89. Money spent for laboratory and class supplies for 1916-1917 was 
$4,072.18, and for 1917-1918 was $7,543.08. In 1916-1917 the Sheridan 
Coliseum was completed as it stands to-day. 

There have been no appropriations or expenditures for improvements 
on the old buildings. From year to year we have repaired those things 
which we could not avoid repairing and have been forced to allow every- 
thing else to do just as they are. 

During the biennium July 1, 1916, to June 30, 1918, this school has 
carried on a rural school betterment campaign through its Department of 
Rural Education. The two professors in the Department of Rural Ed- 
ucation were at the service of the county superintendents and the rural 
school teachers throughout western Kansas. They attended county 
teachers’ meetings and institutes. They traveled over the country with 
the superintendents from schoolhouse to schoolhouse, giving actual school- 
room work. At night they held meetings with rural school boards, dis- 
cussing the problems of school support, hygiene and organization. The 
reports that have come to us through county superintendents show that 
in many places these services have revolutionized the relation towards 
and the interest of the local community in its rural school. These two 
workers have been the direct means of securing the codperation of school 
districts in building new, modern and approved planned schools for the 
children in the rural districts. We rank this service as one of our vital 
agencies in the work’ which we are doing in western Kansas. 

Our correspondence work has maintained a consistent record. We 
have carried on this work without expense to the state for additional 
faculty help. No faculty member has received a penny for his service, 
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which sometimes amounts to nearly as much as their class work; neither 
have they been allowed to count their correspondence service as part of 
their daily faculty services. | 

The faculty has given freely of its services in institutes and public 
gatherings of various kinds and have furnished at week ends from two 
to four of its members without cost, other than their traveling expenses, 
to the counties or towns desiring their services. 

I wish to say in this connection that it has been the sentiment of this 
faculty that the state is paying them a regular salary, and it is their 
duty to give six days of service per week to the state, and they have at 
no time asked that they be paid extra for the correspondence work which 
they are doing or the general public service which they are giving 
throughout western Kansas. 

. The institution has continued to strengthen its ideals in scholarship. 
The personnel of the faculty is a guarantee of scholarship of this insti- 
tution. The members of this faculty have studied in fourteen different 
universities in America and Europe. We have represented in our faculty 
graduates of ten of the best state normal schools in America. Members 
of this faculty have graduated from six different state agricultural 
colleges and seven old-line colleges. Seven schools of fine arts also con- 
tribute their broadening influences at the council table of our faculty 
meetings. . 

It has been my policy as president of the institution to bring in the 
faculty as wide a distribution of scholarship and ideals as possible, in 
order that we may have contributed the experience and outlook of as 
many centers of education as possible. 

During the biennium just closed, June 30, 1918, this institution gradu- 
ated 39 students with bachelor of science degree and issued state life 
certificates to 104 students. In addition to this there were 26 students 
granted special state certificates, 47 students granted three-year state 
certificates, and 267 students granted one-year certificates. 

The last three internormal oratorical contests have been won by this 
institution. In debates the institution has carried its consistent record of 
the past. 

Each year the Department of Music has given to the public an ora- 
torio and a grand opera. Each of these performances has been attended 
by large and appreciative audiences of people of western Kansas. Many 
of these traveled over one hundred miles in their automobiles to attend. 

Pageantry had a large place in the normal school activities and has 
been an essential part of the year’s programs of the school. The ora- 
torios, grand operas and the pageantry give large numbers of our stu- 
dents opportunity to participate in public activities. 

I am glad to report that this school maintains a very pleasant. rela- 
tion with the State University in the admission of our students to that 
institution. Since our agreement entered into in 1916, whereby this 
Normal School and the University, through joint committee action, 
agreed on certain requirements and conditions, we have found that our 
students have had no cause for complaint, and the University has made 
no complaint to us that we have not lived up faithfully to our agree- 
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ments at that time. I mention this because it has had a decided influence 
in persuading our boys and girls to continue their graduate studies in the 
state of Kansas rather than carry on this study in some other state. 

One of the best evidences that we have of the esteem which the Nor- 
mal School has won for itself in western Kansas is the fact that high 
school principals and their superintendents, men and women of maturity, 
are resigning their paying positions to further equip themselves by study- 
ing here. 

The percentage of high school graduates attending our school is also 
increasing. This is due to two causes. First, the increased number of 
high schools and high-school students in western Kansas; and second, 
the respect we are winning in the high schools of western Kansas for 
the scholarship and the faculty which we are maintaining at this insti- 
tution. Many towns and counties which heretofore have sent their high- 
school graduates to other institutions are now giving us the lion’s share 
of their graduates. 

This Normal School has attempted to keep abreast of the times in 
regard to food production and war work. We started out with the ques- 
tion of food production through our irrigated gardens. We began with 
ten acres, and have increased our acreage until we are now cultivating 
fifty-five acres under irrigation. 

We were continually increasing our number of students who were 
making their own way through school when war came. This Normal 
School out of its student body of the last biennium contributed 156 young 
men. Nine of the students of this school who entered the service of the 
government within a few days after the declaration of war had the honor 
of landing with the first contingent of American soldiers that landed on 
French soil, and with the exception of one who was killed in battle, 
they have served on active duty from that day to this. Every one of 
these nine boys was making his own way through school in our gardens 
or the dairy. 

In the Friendship Fund Campaign the students of this institution 
contributed $1,640. They have been active workers in the Red Cross 
service. Many of our girls are now engaged in hospital and war work 
and have accepted service until the close of the war. 

The Normal School faculty has to its credit eight members in the 
service of the government—five men in the army and three women in 
Red Cross and hospital service. Ever since war has been declared and 
the government pointed out ways in which institutions might be of serv- 
ice, this institution has been a consistent worker and enthusiastic in its 
efforts to fulfill its duty and carry out the necessary work of the gov- 
ernment. 

In setting forth the foregoing facts I am not unmindful that we have 
been greatly handicapped in our work by lack of funds. We need money 
and equipment. I might call your attention to the fact that we have 
had no money to purchase library books for the last two years, except 
a very few classroom books. We are a vocational school and we cannot 
conduct our work out of textbooks. 

We have lost many members of our faculty because other institutions 
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could pay them higher salaries, and unless we can meet this situation 
we can’t hope to maintain a faculty of the standard of which we have 
had in the past. This is the most serious situation which we face. Other 
states and other schools are offering more money for high-class men and 
women than we are able to pay and they are taking our faculty. 

Another place where this institution should be strengthened is in its 
professional division. The heart of a normal school should be its pro- 
fessional atmosphere, and the professional department should be as rich 
as it is possible to make it. If we are to really contribute our full meas- 
ure of professional service to western Kansas we must have larger funds 
to devote to our training school. At the present time the city of Hays 
is furnishing the money that is paying all the expenses. It is not right 
to expect a town in which a state school is located to bear the state’s 
expenses. We should have funds to meet the requirements of the sala- 
ries which are necessary in the employment of a higher trained faculty 
for our Training School than that which Hays could afford to support. 
I earnestly recommend that we meet this situation this year and 
strengthen this vital department of our institution. 

I recommend that the Board call the legislature’s attention to the fact 
that this institution has been running on a basis of meve existence. The 
question has ever been with us, Have we the money to do this or do 
that? Very seldom can we decide a question on the policy of the great- 
est good for western Kansas. 

I wish you to understand that the faculty of this institution is not 
complaining, and that I am not stating these things in the attitude of 
faultfinding. I am simply stating a condition in which we find ourselves. 

Our old buildings are badly in need of repairs, and if we are going 
to keep up with the requirements of this day and age we must increase 
our equipment and instructional force. We cannot expect to be at- 
tractive to young men and women of western Kansas if we can’t offer 
them good tools and good machinery by which they can prepare them- 
selves for the big battle of business and life that is before them. 

I am making this plea in their behalf—not ours. We are merely in- 
struments. The young men and young women are the future of western 
Kansas, and the equipment and the quality of the Normal School must 
be the instrument that will have a large share in forming the future of 
western Kansas. This institution has never known what it was to have 
sufficient funds. This institution has never known what it was to be 
thoroughly equipped. 

The question that we are asking ourselves every day is, How long 
will it be before it is recognized that the boys and girls of western Kan- 
sas are entitled to the equivalent of those of any other part of this great 
state? Very respectfully submitted. 

W. A. LEWIS, 
President, Fort Hays Kansas Normal School. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Board of Administration, Topeka, Kan.: 

GENTLEMEN—In accordance with your request, I take pleasure in 
handing you a report of the work of the Kansas State Normal School for 
the biennium ending June 30, 1918. 


ENROLLMENT. 


During the first year of this biennium the enrollment of the School 
increased from 3,707 to 4,178. During the second year of the biennium 
the enrollment decreased to 3,732. This reduction was directly attribu- 
table to the war. In all of the above enrollments I am including the 
Training School, which annually enrolls from 250 to 285 children, also 
from 500 to 600 students taking correspondence-study and extension 
courses. The Summer School reached its high mark in 1916, when the 
total enrollment was 2,344. In 1917 the enrollment dropped to 2,071. In 
1918 the total enrollment was 2,235. No students taking correspondence- 
study courses or extension courses are included in the Summer School 
enrollment. 

DEGREES AND CERTIFICATES. 


A list of the degrees conferred and certificates issued during the 
biennium is given at the close of this report. The number of students 
remaining in School four years and taking the degree bachelor of science 
in education was rapidly increasing prior to the war. Indeed, during the 
year closing June 380, 1918, the School conferred more degrees than dur- 
ing any other year in its history. It should always be remembered, how- 
ever, that the work and influence of the School cannot be measured by 
the degrees it confers and the certificates it issues. Hundreds of students 
come to the institution every year who do not remain for degrees or cer- 
tificates. They leave the institution before completing their courses and 
go back to the schoolrooms of the state with a larger vision of the work 
of the teacher. Many of these students will return to the School at some 
future time for further work, but a large number of them will never 
receive certificates or degrees. In this connection I desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the chief contribution which this School has always 
made, and must in all probability always make, is in the preparation of 
teachers for the primary and elementary schools of the state. We have 
estimated that fully eighty-five percent of the School’s efforts are spent in 
the preparation of these teachers. I make this latter statement because 
the School has sometimes been accused of aspiring to become an institu- 
tion where high-school teachers only are trained. An examination of the 
work done by the School, together with its plans for the future, will 
‘show that this cannot be true. Under the present organization of higher 
education there is no place outside of the normal schools for the training 
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of the man or the woman who is to take charge of a system of schools in 
a village or rural community. A principal or a superintendent of a 
graded school where only a few teachers are employed must know not 
only high-school work, but work in the grades, including the primary. 
It is not enough that such a principal have a knowledge of the grades 
alone or of the high school alone. He must have expert knowledge of 
methods of instruction in both departments. The Normal Schools in 
Kansas are organized and equipped to prepare men and women to give 
instruction and to supervise all grades of public-school work from the 
kindergarten to the senior high school, inclusive. 

The legislature of 1915 limited the life certificate, based upon two 
years of college work and issued by the Normal Schools, to the grades 
and the junior and two-year high schools. No mention was made in the 
law of the three-year state certificate issued by these institutions based 
upon one year of college work, hence teachers and boards of education 
have from time to time erroneously assumed that such a certificate is 
valid for work in accredited high schools. It is to be hoped that the legis- 
lature will take such action ag to clearly define the limitations of the 
three-year state certificate. 


ACADEMIC STANDARDS. 


I am glad to be able to report to the Board that the work of this 
institution leading to the degree bachelor of science in education is fully 
accepted by the University of Kansas. The University of Kansas now 
makes the ¢~zree bachelor of science in education, conferred by the Kan- 
sas State Normal School, a basis for graduate study in the School of 
Education at the University. Not only so, but students who complete a 
part of their work only at this School have their work accepted at face 
value toward the degree bachelor of science in education at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. The foregoing agreement between the two schools was 
reached on March 29, 1917, but was not put into effect until September, 
1918, for the reason that it would have been unjust to require students 
to change their courses after they had practically completed the same. 
The Kansas State Normal School has been for several years a member of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This © 
means that the members of the faculty of this institution meet fully the 
academic standards of the North Central Association. I am calling atten- 
tion to this fact simply because there was a time when the normal schools 
of the country did not fully meet college standards. 


WAR WORK. 


Like all institutions of learning throughout the country, the Kansas 
State Normal School has modified its courses, changed the length of its 
term, and in other ways adapted the activities of the institution to the 
emergency created by the entrance of the United States into the war. 
All of the courses recognized for the academic: section of the Students’ 
Army Training Corps are offered at this School. In addition to these 
academic courses, the School has maintained, since the opening of the 
war, courses in radio and gas engines. Evening classes have been or- 
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ganized for men in and near Emporia who could not leave their work dur- 
ing the day to attend school. The department of home economics has 
been organized along lines suggested by the Food Administration. Every 
girl in the School has had opportunity to take training in the use of sub- 
stitutes in bread and in other forms of food. All of the girls have been 
required to attend lectures on food conservation; practically all of them 
have done Red Cross work. Instead of three days of physical training 
each week for the girls of the School, we are now requiring two days of 
physical training and one day of work in the Red Cross room maintained 
on the campus. Courses have been maintained in Red Cross instruction 
and in home nursing. While the designation of the School for an S. A. T. 
C. unit does not come properly under the biennium for which this report 
is made, it may not be out of place to add at this time the fact that a 
group of students was sent to Fort Sheridan in July, 1918, for sixty 
days’ intensive training. A majority of these men received commissions 
and are now engaged in military service. All of the male students in the 
college department of the institution will be inducted into military serv- 
ice October 1 and will be under regular military discipline while continu- 
ing their respective courses in the School. In order to meet the require- 
ments of the S. A. T. C., changes have been made in the daily schedule, 
and also in the length of the terms in the school year. Hitherto the 
School has been on a semester basis, with eight and one-half weeks’ work 
for the summer session. Beginning October 1, 1918, the institution will 
be on a quarter basis. 


EXTENSION AND CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY COURSES. 


Two important lines of work are receiving special emphasis during 
the war: correspondence-study and extension courses. Correspondence- 
study courses are offered in all departments of the School which are able 
to outline the work in such a way as to enable students to do satisfactory 
work off the campus. These courses are conducted in accordance with the 
standards maintained for similar courses by the best universities. Ex- 
tension courses are maintained at centers in the general region of Em- 
poria. Members of the regular faculty visit these centers once in two 
weeks and hold recitations two hours in length. Assignments are made 
and preparation for the work is required of the members of these classes. 
In other words, these courses are not lecture courses. Students who carry 
this work successfully for twenty-four weeks receive two hours of credit. 
The actual time spent in the recitation and in the preparation of the 
work is the same as if the work were done on the campus. So many 
young men and women who were attending school are finding it necessary 
to teach during the period of the war that extension work done by the 
School is meeting with much favor. Another piece of work which is some- 
what distinctive is being done by the Bureau of Educational Measure- 
ments and Standards. This School has now become probably the largest 
distributor of educational tests in the country. It serves not only the 
schools of Kansas, but schools in states throughout the middle West. With 
the recognition of the importance of this work by the army officials, it 
seems certain that measurements of this kind will grow in importance. 
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SIZE OF FACULTY. 


While the attendance in the Summer School has remained practically 
normal, the attendance during the regular year has decreased thirty- 
eight percent since our entrance into the war. Without giving the matter 
serious thought, some people have assumed that a corresponding decrease 
should be made in the size of the faculty. This is not possible, for the 
reason that practically as many classes must now be maintained as were 
necessary when the enrollment was normal. The difference is in the size 
of the classes, not in the number. Courses in which 30 to 40 students 
were enrolled before the war now have from 20 to 30 students, but the 
classes require as much of the instructor’s time as formerly. Every 
proper effort has been made to reduce intelligently the size of the faculty 
during the war, with the result that we have at this time approximately 
eighty-five faculty members, librarians, administrative officers and secre- 
taries, as compared with approximately 100 during the first year of the 
biennium. During the summer session it is necessary to add to the teach- 
ing force of the institution materially, due to the marked increase in 
attendance. 

CHANGES IN CAMPUS AND BUILDINGS. 


In June, 1917, the Preston B. Plumb Memorial Building was occupied 
for the first time. This building is 268 feet long, four stories high, con- 
tains ninety classrooms and offices and an auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 2,500. It is located north of the other buildings on the campus 
except the cafeteria building, and is at the head of Commercial street. It 
is one of the best school buildings in the West. The administrative offices 
of the institution are located in this building, but the largest part of it is 
given over to classrooms. The old administration building has been com- 
pletely removed, thus changing the center of the campus and its appear- 
ance in general. Most of the walks provided for in the new plan have been 
laid, and the grading of the campus is nearly completed. The basement 
of the old building has been converted into a sunken garden, drives 
have been laid out, and other steps have been taken to beautify the cam- 
pus. During the biennium, as stated above, the foundation of the library 
was repaired, thus stopping the spreading of the walls, which threatened 
to become serious. The new cafeteria building, situated on the east line 
of the state’s property immediately north of Thirteenth street, has now 
been completed and is in operation. The drawing of the plans of this 
cafeteria building was one of the last pieces of work done by the late 
Charles H. Chandler, state architect. The building is well arranged and 
well equipped. The reception room has not yet been completed, and no 
attempt has been made to furnish it. The second story is occupied by 
the department of home economics. The outer walls of the building 
present an unsightly appearance and should be stuccoed as contemplated 
by Mr. Chandler. It is hoped that funds will be available for this purpose, 
and also for the erection of a large porch to run across the front of the 
building. A suggestion for these important items appears under another 
head in this report. 
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SALARIES. 


I am sure that it is not necessary to call the attention of the Board and 
the public in general to the unfortunate condition prevailing with ref- 
erence to the salaries in the educational institutions of the country. The 
salaries in this institution are no exception to the rule. The amount of 
money appropriated for salaries by the legislature of 1917 was the exact 
amount appropriated by the legislature of 1915. During the biennium 
the amount appropriated for salaries was cut exactly in two by the de- 
preciation in the value of the dollar. Government investigators of the 
Bureau of Statistics, in a report from Washington, D. C., under date of 
September 26, 1918, report that the cost of living has increased 67.17 
percent since December, 1914. The increase was 13.36 percent since 
December, 1917, in articles used by the general public. Since the salaries 
at this institution remain practically where they were two years ago, it 
is clear that members of the faculty and employees of the institution have 
had their salaries reduced from 40 to 60 percent, the effect of this con- 
dition is obvious: First, educational institutions with larger incomes are 
able to select from less fortunate institutions the best talent among their 
faculties. Second, strange enough, cities supporting their own schools 
have been able, through an increase in salaries, to induce men and women 
to leave institutions supported by the entire state and go into the public 
schools of these cities. We are all familiar with the old saying that a 
fountain cannot rise higher than its source. If institutions maintained 
by the state for the preparation of teachers in the public schools cannot 
offer inducements that will keep good teachers from leaving these in- 
stitutions and going into the public schools, then such institutions must 
fail. I desire to recommend that the Board ask the legislature for such 
an increase in the appropriation for salaries and wages as will insure 
the maintenance in this institution of a faculty in every way worthy of 
the institution and the state., Third, the demand for men and women in 
the government service and in the commercial world at large is so in- 
sistent, and promises so much more in a financial way, that large numbers 
of men and women who have prepared for a professional career in the 
educational world are leaving the profession simply because they cannot 
support their families under present prices and meet the obligations which 
are being laid upon them through the various war funds to which they are 
expected and desire to subscribe. Many of these men and women assumed, 
prior to our entrance into the war, financial obligations which they would 
have been able to meet had their incomes not depreciated as indicated 
above. Many of them bought homes, small farms, life insurance and other 
forms of property with the hope that when old age comes or misfortune 
overtakes them they and those dependent upon them would be in a position 
to take care of themselves. This whole question is far-reaching and 
vastly more fundamental, I fear, than the public in general realizes. The 
time has come when we must decide what type of men and what type of 
women we propose to have train our children for the responsibilities of 
citizenship and of life in general. Assuming that the Board may decide 
upon a uniform percentage of increase in the appropriations for salaries 
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and wages for all of the schools, no recommendation is made here as to 
the percentage of increase in the appropriation for salaries at this in- 
stitution. If this is not done, I recommend that the increase in the 
appropriation for salaries and wages at this institution be fifty percent. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


In 1917 Mr. Charles H. Chandler, state architect, asked the legislature 
for $10,000 with which to grade the campus and lay walks in front of the 
Plumb Memorial Building, which stands back six hundred feet from 
Twelfth avenue. The removal of the old building and the location of the 
new building changed the whole plan of the campus and greatly enlarged 
that part of the campus which must be well graded and well kept. The 
legislature appropriated $5,000 for this purpose. The grading of the 
campus is still uncompleted. After the salvage from the old building had 
been removed there remained on the campus a vast quantity of rock, brick- 
bats, lime and dirt which had to be removed before grading could be done 
and walks laid. In addition to the debris to be removed, there was a large 
quantity of brick, lumber, sheet metal and building stone which had _-to be 
hauled to another part of the campus. Much of this material remains the 
property of the state and’is worth a goodly sum of money, but thus far it 
has not paid for the hauling. To pay for the removal of the debris and 
dirt around the old building and the hauling of the above material and the 
relaying of certain walks not included under the appropriation the main- 
tenance fund was drawn upon in the sum of approximately $5,000. 

At the time provision was made for erecting the cafeteria building, as 
stated above, no appropriation was made for the equipment of the same. 
In order to equip the second story for the home economics department 
and the first story for the cafeteria it was necessary to use approximately 
$10,000 from the maintenance fund. The School was under contract with 
the War Department to furnish subsistence for S. A. T. C. men; hence 
the above action became necessary. Owing to the above extraordinary 
expenditures, which were caused mainly by the fact that the War Depart- 
ment had established at the School a branch of the S. A. T. C., and also 
by the fact of the abnormal increase in the cost of material, labor and 
supplies during the war, and owing to the fact that the maintenance fund 
for this fiscal year has by that fact been depleted to the extent of $15,000, 
it is specially recommended that the Board of Administration ask the 
legislature to appropriate to the maintenance fund of this institution the 
sum of $15,000, to be available at once, during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, and that any unexpended balance remaining therein at the 
end of this fiscal year be reappropriated for the next fiscal year ensuing. 

The attention of the Board is called to the importance of asking the 
legislature for sufficient funds with which to move the emergency hos- 
pital, the superintendent’s residence and the power plant to a location on 
the east side of the state’s property north of the cafeteria building. The 
location of the Plumb Memorial Building makes this action necessary. 
The power plant now stands immediately in front of the east end of the 
new administration building, where it is not only unsightly, but where it 
cannot fail to do damage to the building because of the smoke from the 
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soft coal we are compelled to burn. A short time ago an expert examined 
the boilers and reported that they are in such condition that new ones 
must be had at an early date. The-expense of setting boilers is such as 
to make it unwise to place new boilers in the old plant. For this reason, 
as well as for the reason stated above, it is strongly urged that funds be 
- provided by the legislature of 1919 for moving the power plant. It has 
been estimated that $75,000 will be required to move the two houses men- 
tioned above and the heating plant. This would include the cost of the 
two new boilers and the necessary accessories. 

Reference is made elsewhere in this report to the need of funds with 
which to stucco the cafeteria building and erect a porch across the south 
side of the same. We have estimated that the stuccoing of this building 
will cost $1,900; the porch, $3,500. The size of the porch is predeter- 
mined by the building itself. The building cannot be right and cannot 
look right until such a porch as this item contemplates is built. 

The matter of salaries is taken up under another heading. In this 
connection attention should be called to the fact that the salaries at this 
institution are practically all on the monthly basis. School has been 
running eleven months in the year only. Under the government regula- 
tions, requiring that the S. A. T. C. continue throughout the year, it will 
be necessary to increase the appropriation for salaries and wages suffi- 
ciently to cover the extra month. It is also imperative, as stated else- 
where, that the appropriation be increased sufficiently to enable the 
Board to increase salaries in general. 


es RECAPITULATION O* APPROPRIATIONS. 


$5,000 to cover amount spent on campus from maintenance fund. 
$10,000 to cover amount spent for equipment of home economics depart- 
ment and cafeteria. (As noted above, cafeteria has to be 
equipped to take care of S. A. T. C. men.) 
$75,000 to cover cost of moving emergency hospital, power plant, and 
superintendent’s residence. 
$15,000 to cover salaries and wages for month of August, due ie the 
fact that school will be in session twelve months of the year 
instead of eleven. 
$3,500 to cover cost of erecting porch on cafeteria building. 
- $1,900 to cover cost of stucco work on cafeteria building. 
$3,000 to cover cost of completing stairway, reception room, furnish- 
ing same and installing electric-light fixtures in the cafeteria 
building. 
$1,500 to cover cost of completing grading on the campus. 
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DEGREES CONFERRED AND CERTIFICATES ISSUED. 
July 1, 1916, to July 1, 1918. 


High-schooly diplomas: (055 hod erte One as oW win, wo sce het Seat, eos el te ai gute cs 132 
One-year state:certificates os. sin Fo wei ew See tah rend og hea eat Maa y 506 
Three-year. state: certificates. .2e 4a. LE oo io ese tiade ee ee ee 329 
Life certificates’ ice jerests ati sreth koh bru d aietate 8 Seeks faee Chale eli ent ce Tie 443 


Special certificates to teach— 
A-Gricwlpu rere es oe seta sae ooh era hia ots te RT REN cae thane eee fates a aS. 
COmMerce 2 5 seo g Fetale whee, Ba RO ee CL ate ae ate ace caren nie te se Gree 
Dray win eee oak ov eine Wy soe as A ate ald eee Us Soe a ale it Sate 
Hdme’ Economies’ 40.52 ha ek Can es bea NS ae ace tg ae eae 
Kanler ea rteny eh eo, eee ane i tate Wee he hale a eels bo cea aegis eee 
Manual straming 2 cc aii 2 Ce ices erate ee ead hats oe ieee ee 
IMAUBIG Res a5 5) Mian Vivi b nce Nisa Bra dis oc ee rer otek oak amet ae tees Ve aN Veer ees 
Physical:- pralnine siete ter 8 Wi ee, oe a eee Habe etal ace 
PRIMARY. Bee ESS che REM rae ake. wl eae eben tol Sie ates REE tenes nat 

Diplomas conferring— 


Degree, bachelor of science in education............00e00ee eee 140 


Degree, bachelor of science in MUSIC............0.c cece ee eeee 
Music certificates— ; 

Teacher’s* certificate vie Volcan. oye ia yo aren er aes tee ee eeake mss 

Teacheris, certificate: ty  PIaTi@ Ais isa ete ees le oes bday chet Sea oan ener: 

Teacheris CertilicaAtes Tv VIOLIN: (esa aie hel sh ecao a is he ke A aeierass a eleueks 

Teacher’s*certificatec in (cornets aia 4 see hc tees ate he eh aa ee 
Music diplomas— 

VOICO'D resis Le AE crete eh alk Reet oe Ce Fee age NE eMart Tee 

Piano see FAS RS SFO a ae Et fa taco ae war ae tanl he eee ere rama ae 


Respectfully submitted. 
THOS. W. BUTCHER, President. 
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REPORT OF TRUSTEES. | 


WESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
QUINDARO, KAN., December 1, 1918. 


To His Excellency, Governor Arthur Capper: 


Sir—We beg to submit our report for the period covering the two years 
from December 1, 1916, to December 1, 1918. 

On February 25, 1918, Dr. H. T. Kealing, the president, after a linger- 
ing illness of two years, passed away, beloved and revered by all as a 
man, educator and distinguished citizen. During his illness and after his 
death the administration of the institution devolved upon the vice presi- 
dent, Prof. Shelton French, until September 1, 1918. 

On May 16, 1918, Dr. F. Jesse Peck was elected president and superin- 
‘tendent of the State Industrial Department, and he assumed his duties 
September 1 following. He was cordially received, and the work is pro- 
ceeding splendidly and successfully under his guidance. 

The institution maintains a high standard in the quality of its educa- 
tional activities, and year by year draws unto itself a better class of 
student material. There is no limit to what the future may develop out 
of our present opportunities here. 

It is our duty to do the things nearest at hand, do them well, and at 
the same time enlarge the scope of activities and influence to the end that — 
Wwe may send out into life men and women trained in hand, head and 
heart, loyal, patriotic, intelligent, industrious, useful citizens. 

Old régimes—political, industrial and economic—are falling away. 
The great World War that has just closed will not only change our maps, 
but will also change our ideas and ideals. We shall be less theoretical and 
aristocratic, more practical and democratic. As we enter farther and 
farther into this new era, more stress will be placed upon education, es- 
pecially industrial education, which is to play such an active and import- 
ant part in reconstructing the waste places, supplying the needs and 
maintaining the standards of our Christian civilization. 


ON THE APPROVED ACCREDITED LIST. 


For several years Western University has been strengthening her 
faculty and improving both her industrial and literary work with the 
hope and view that its efficiency would some day be recognized by the 
State Board of Education and put on the approved accredited list. 

We are pleased to say to you that Mr. L. D. Whittemore, secretary of 
the State Board of Education, visited the institution last spring, spent 
two days in carefully inspecting our work, made a number of suggestions, 
revised our curriculum, and on June 5 recommended to the board that the 
institution be approved. On June 17, 1918, Western University, by vote 
of the State Board of Education, was approved, subject to the revision of 
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the curriculum. On July 5, 1918, the state and University boards, 
through executive committees in joint session, adopted the recommenda- 
tions and revised curriculum of the State Board of Education, which im- 
mediately placed the institution on:the much-coveted approved list. 

We realize that as greater opportunities come to us we must prepare 
to fill this larger sphere by assuming greater responsibilities and render- 
ing greater service to the state and humanity. We have the vision, and, 
further, the hardihood, to bring about its materialization, provided the 
institution is adequately supported by the state legislature. 


TEACHERS AND EQUIPMENT. 


It is needless for us te discuss with you the high cost of living and ma- 
terials, because in a direct and most practical way you are already cog- 
nizant of these facts. 

The teachers at Western University are very poorly paid for their very 
splendid services. In fact, more than half of the faculty resigned during 
the summer and early autumn to accept similar positions elsewhere at a 
much increased salary, and in several instances double that received here. . 
We have had to raise some salaries to secure new teacher's, and increase 
that of others to retain them. Our teachers are paid less than those in 
the public schools. Unless the institution raises wages it will be difficult 
to retain or secure competent teachers. Fuel, supplies and equipment 
have almost doubled in cost. 

To avoid a deficit we closed school on the 16th of last May, instead of 
finishing the school year on June 6. The appropriation made by the 
twentieth biennial session of the legislature was in American peace times, 
to meet peace needs. Two months after the appropriation war came on, 
with war prices and war salaries. Under present economic conditions 
our appropriation is inadequate to operate the institution. 


WAR WORK. 


In May of the present year the trustees contracted with the govern- 
ment to do vocational work in the army preparatory for overseas duty. 
From June 15 to August 15 the institution trained 105 Kansas Negro 
soldiers in electricity, carpentry, general blacksmithing and wheelwright- 
ing, horseshoeing, and in concrete work and masonry. From August 15 to 
October 15 the institution trained 110 Mississippi Negro soldiers in simi- 
lar trades. From October 15 to December 15 we have in process of train- 
ing 130 Kansas-Missouri Negro soldiers, being similarly trained as here- 
tofore, except that automobile repair and driving is substituted for con- 
crete work and masonry, with double the number taking auto work. The 
total number of soldiers trained to date is 345. 

In order to be loyal, patriotic and serviceable to the national govern- 
ment in time of dire need we had to spend several thousand dollars for 
material, tools, equipment, construction of a garage, and in the purchase 
of some second-handed autos. But these become the permanent property 
of the institution, and a splendid educational investment. Also, the in- 
stitution becomes the beneficiary of the soldier students’ labor. As a re- 
sult we have beautiful concrete walks, concrete retaining walls, installa- 
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- tion of fire escapes on Stanley Hall, a garage, buildings and campus re- 
wired for electric lighting and approved by the city inspector, the erec- 
tion of substantial poultry houses and runs for breeding purposes, and a 
number of minor improvements, such as glazing, repairing roofs, locks, 
windows, doors, ete. 

This work has been very acceptable and satisfactory to the govern- 
‘ment officials and inspectors, and a source of no small degree of pride to 
us, knowing that less than a dozen Negro schools in the whole country 
were invited to participate in this work. This is conclusive evidence that 
Western University ranks among the best Negro educational institutions 
in the nation. 

We further would have you know that in order to accommodate the 
army contingent it was necessary to give them Grant Hall, the girls’ 
dormitory, the best structure on the campus, thus having inconvenienced 
the girls by crowding them into inadequate quarters. To their credit, be 
it said, they accepted the change unselfishly, feeling it their patriotic duty 
to make this sacrifice of their commodious building, and thus contribute 
their bit toward winning the war. 


BUILDINGS. 


All of the institutional buildings are of brick, steam heated and elec- 
tric lighted. The state owns Stanley Hall, Grant Hall, studio building, 
mechanics building, steam laundry building, and a splendid three-story 
brick barn. Each of these six buildings is in sore need, more or less, of 
repair. In fact, in some of these buildings the conditions are very un- 
inviting and unsightly, the deterioration so great that unless repairs are 
made soon the loss to the state will be well-nigh irreparable. 


HEATING SYSTEM. 


Our heating system is sadly in need of thorough overhauling and repair. 
Better still, the institution ought to have a central steam heating plant. 
This would require less fuel, fewer employees, and at the same time 
render far greater satisfaction in producing a comfortable pope eure 
for even the most inclement weather. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


As 90 percent of the people in some way must toil with their hands, it 
more and more becomes evident that the individual should specialize and 
become skilled in some sort of labor, some definite vocational pursuit. It 
is a true saying, “Jack of all trades and good at none.” 

Every boy and girl should be taught the dignity of labor, the value of 
time, and the wisdom of being industrious and dependable. They should 
be taught at least to do one thing and do it well, or perhaps better than 
any one else can do it. That is the basic principle, the importance and 
value of industrial education. 

At this time we are conducting the following industrial or trades 
classes: 
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For Boys: For Girls: 
Carpentry. Sewing. 
Cabinetmaking. Millinery. 
Tailoring. Domestic science. 
Blacksmithing. Household economy. 
Horseshoeing. Nurse training. - 
Wheelwrighting. For Both Sexes: 
Steam engineering. Full and complete commercial 
Electrical engineering. course. 
Mechanical drawing. Music. 
Architectural drawing. Agriculture. 
Printing and bookbinding. Steam laundering. 
Stock raising. China, water and oil painting. 
Auto building, repairing an Landscape gardening. 

driving. Poultry raising. 


These departments have sent out a number of students who are doing 
exceptionally well, and earning a livelihood by what they learned here. 
We are proud of them, and they in turn are proud of their alma mater. 

Enrollment for present scholastic year to date: Military students, 
345; civilian students, 275; total, 620. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


The amount of appropriations available for the biennium beginning 
July 1, 1917, and ending June 30, 1919, was as follows: 


1917-18. 1918-19. 





Kund. Novas ot eae a ee $20,000 $20,000 
VERSE ne ee RO ee) eae ety 7,425 7,425 
Beet Wong aie eee A> 1,000 1,000 
re Aa ES enue Nar Oh ee 1,000 © 1,000 
5 OOPS ci ase a rat eg 500 500 
Gite oe ies. Sere 2,500 2,500 
Ee Me Gc hil epee ety ke ek OOO 1,000 
Se A FO ao reece 300 300 
LS aa BURG sara trhaerdt bok 200 200 

LOPE aes as pe eee 250 250 
LAS eta hd eee re Oe cohen 250 250 
123s Si eae eee 250 250 
LO ie ona era nine ake 200 200 
dL 4 ee aaa yas Sn ae ars 300 300 
LOS Po Fos Set ee ee 200 200 
LGit? Reet e the they oss hea 300 300 
OY Coren ere RR N Rar gt oF 500 — 500 
LG eatin ea een ee 250 250 
1G oo aoe aces eae ee 250 250 
Lotals Aer Oa oss eee $36,675 . $36,675 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The school has grown to such proportions that an administration and 
academic building is imperative. Not only could this building be used 
for offices and literary classes, but it could also house the school library, 
the commercial department, and if three stories high, the upper floor 
could be utilized for commencement and all other occasions bringing large 
gatherings to the institution. — . 

The institution has but one recitation room commensurate with its 
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needs, and that is used for the classes in mathematics. The science, Eng- 
lish and history classes are conducted in dark, unwholesome basement 
rooms. Other classes are in rooms entirely too small and with inadequate 
seating accommodations. We recommend that the state build or purchase 
a residence for the home of the president. 

It is absolutely necessary that the president live near the school. At 
present he is subject to the whims of any local landlord of whom he may 
rent; and sometimes it is almost impossible to secure a house that is at | 
all comfortable and convenient. 

We recommend the purchase of a dairy herd, which, while furnishing 
milk and butter to the student body, at the same time would offer facili- 
ties for splendid training in the care of stock and give practical experi- 
ence in dairying. ~ 

We recommend the purchase of ten thoroughbred brood sows, from 
which a herd of swine might soon be developed, whereby the students 
could be furnished meat, and some put on the market. 

We further recommend the erection of a hatchery to house the school’s 
incubators, which now have a capacity for four thousand eggs. 


BUDGET OF NEEDED APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1919-1921. 


After carefully going over the condition of the institution with whose 
management you have honored us, we recommend the following appro- 
priations as necessary for the proper maintenance and growth of the 
State Industrial Department at Western University for the two ensuing 
years from July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1921: 

1919-20. 1920-21. 


Tea A WAGES Sn peatiy she Gioisey agra eee dala aeons $30,000 $30,000 
NED TA COV ATICE co oe ee arn PO Oe bb ER Pt a Bees 25,000 25,000 
Administration and academic building ........... BOL O00 ee ae 
Residence for superintendent ................... A, 0008 a ae oe 
BYR Ol Cac t eases a iceman eee Beha GS LOO Sea re ss 
LEU cae Ef] e(8 Seen gh AS cr a Gr RN SEER ee ie em ere an BOS ee eres 
Poultry hatchery building (material) ............ 1000 eee ee 
SENLEA ICAL DIANE nec oe eis weep ee tie odes PD O00 ST ay ag oF ets 

$112,000 $55,000 


By a most careful and economic estimate we ask for $167,000 for West- 
ern University during the ensuing biennium. We ask that all equipment, 
supplies, materials, repairs, fuel, freight, etc., be provided out of one 
fund, namely, maintenance. 


8 Western University. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


December 1, 1916, to June 30, 1918, inclusive. 
The following figures show the receipts from all sources and expendi- 


tures from the same: 


MAINTENANCE Funp, No. 1. 





ceosceveererer reat eer eew ere eee eee weer seer eee rere ese eee & 


Amount available December 1 191G ew os. .o creed 6 alors eee 
Expended: 
19.16—Decembetei i ice ea ee en oe $2,312.40 
1917 J ARUAL Ye Re ee rie a lien 2,829.44 
Mebruary = 2535 ie son ees eae ee 2,070.30 
MAT CHOSE oie eke hee eee eee ee eae 2,416.79 
PAE Were So tsn eh pte ee eee ieee es 2,244 23 
Maye Se BAe a ee eG Brake eae 2,140.17 
Shel ma eMa are Spt ig ea Ps kate ae Ae ghey eT 968.138 
Reverted 5. sitar Wary Site «ae CALA E End ie’ Mines A oa out eee eae eee 
EQUIPMENT FUND, No. 2. 
Amount available Decemberal, 19162 ace. Sine foe tele 
Expended: 
£916—December 2 Re ea eee $874.30 
LOL — J ANNUAL Ys ste, Siecle iat ered te et eel 538.45 
FeDruary. io. ocean ebate tree Petes pee cath ant 221.63 
Mareh i020 ts 5 cia em oe eee a 55.50 
ADL She en aa nas Ct eet eee ee 146.60 
MSYi 4. eee EN ere ods eae eee 393.05 
JUTE aoc Ske. tog eae eae te tee ee 1,008.52 
Reverted 0c sh icscete oat letese hc ca ee Sap Ute aa eg eae eee 
LIBRARY FUND, No. 38. 
Amount available. December 7101 6.Ar a. wes sie erch see ee 
Expended: 
1917— January ewe tas Dt oe sees Ba ee $6.55 
JN DT A BiB Par whee rarer the tend Pits wee ce erie 9.00 
ULE eo ePaper ait Sater Pare ra aoe rr Aira 3 250 
DUNC. oe eh ne ec eh ee ee eens 259.83 
GYMNASIUM FuND, No. 4. 
Amount availabie"December 1, 1016.05. wi. surg ee Se atets © 
’ Expended: : 
T91G6— December ay ea view stesso ois ale eae hee $1385.52 
LEO 1 7) ANUAL YAS via keen are eee dicts cn eae tae 43.85 
MSEC ee pic eaer ee acaets Busaetigs no en tis 10 
ATT RAAT cacy taleasnoe tec onee aie 42.15 
Reverted 


$14,482. 


14,481 
$1 


$2,756. 


2,753 


$278. 


278. 


$2338 


232. 
$0. 


59 


46 
.138 


81 


.05 
$3. 


76 


88 


88 


44 


62 
82 
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AGRICULTURE AND DAIRYING, No. 5. 


Amount available December 1;-1916. 20.4 oe cos ee eee coe ce ce $1,791.82 
Expended: 
LULG December: at cask ee th a swe $17.40 
POLE aU AT YD oe tek Sette ees a ois 69.78 
VCE areca, Wn Cie Bon ke ee a. 68.75 
EEDEN Ia eee ree fits oa eee os 90.95 
Bid een AD a2 Ieee SA ey cn ae ee 545.28 
AUTOR tee TESS ats eT oy, ae es tae reas BS: 
1,790.29 
RO VCTUGC aerate etd Od en iets stare ss veneer ats sae bw ats iy 3: 
FUEL AND FREIGHT FUND, No. 6. 
Amount available December. 171910 er ne a ah Be a ee $1,011.47 
Expended: 
T916——DeGeMmbern eae ck Fe Wn ame Ree Se ae at OF 
Tey Seay AT A Ces eine SiMe SS aie eee Ree, ea acoso cet 470.47 
WAT CO Groh wit esas ie ht cea Wie 358.98 
HASTIVAV Lae A Sees coy py eee Ne ue a eaten eat, 151.70 
998.22 
FUSVERLCC Re ee et ase ae Stics Cede To Sahat his gain atone ne aed oS $13.25 
ADDITIONS AND REPAIRS FuND, No. 7. 
Amount available; December 15-1916 % 6 or. ee ret owe Pee. $841.44 
-Expended: 
1916 Decembeienic moc oe iakh ll aieis Pek Sas $76.02 
a med ATLIZAT VIG Cv gee oir stele Sh oc Dy enous Ge eee 96.44 
Me) ay Vena Nana Ses eee Aa eae Ne i ee A 21.45 
MEAT Cet en ee are ae Le ee es 28.70 
ED ELE metals eee Seon meee a. Or le este 206.98 
Dicer Wate agen aes ep gts ck a amar tite pis Soe ha he pe 72.04 
BURT) Cerro) topics oc Oe es Ming Nirats, chic “see ats 337.70 


—_—_—___—_ 839.28 
SCV GEGCUN fr Stee eee ke et Reese SA hie She Phos ohese wet e eis $2.16 


APPROPRIATED FUNDS, 
July 1, 1917, to December 1, 1918. 


SALARIES AND WAGES FuNpD, No. 1. 


PAINOUMN Gea VPA LOM UVES SL OLY 24 are ct wre ae opel weasealae nies) cet e $20,000.00 
Expended: 
POPs ASU ioe Ve yer de Nate a tay ik a oak aks $791.17 
POU SUS bar eete eee Pe ate hous Takes eie elataih 816.67 
BEpLCMDCR cae. tee atetecs aide. a ete a ta POLO 
WCCODET ee oe see OR Retin e aera rns 2,026.67 
DFOVCMD GPs) Pee. cr pd rombe vienna es 211 2ob4 
BIOCEN DET tay este yi he okt he a ARS ach Alva Ok 
TO Lee BV ita Oc ark cea sw tare elke Wes 2,153.29 
POUL UAL Vers iets ee ies eee terete he Perle 2,181.67 
1 Buel re WE AL 0 tO ea ener cae Pa ea eR 1,990.00 
EN TEAR poate nti lets iets ties Ugstre ha akttece cates 1,990.00 
DVR aL Oe ie ete mG ase nen (eta cetey ofakatel sta ne 1,036.00 
A hehe Sryenee ek pee aN Rees Un MMs i a 585.0 


0 
— 19,854.11 


SRA EYES a egal C4718 Rg ae ny oil PME ec GPs earn erie WER RCRA $145.89 
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MAINTENANCE F'uND, No. 2. 


Amount available: Julysl; LOL. feces aes ee eee $7,425.00 
Expended: 
BE RPS Br Aer ree RPE ON Ute, Ge Bee he $7.50 
epramber 40) tise wets wes ome ee 579.61 
Octoberss 27 si See Cee ee ee ee 791.10 
Novembers ea 25,0 (604 pene ages 683 .83 
Detémber 2. oa 4 Baers Kea er 255.88 
I9 ISS January ..o3 «ches Sete toa aaa J oie SW 2UTAZ TA 
February “sais 73 sr oe a ee ee 1,687 .92 
Maren iit rae .cs the at. aan eee ee 347.46 
ADI rs Ais ae oe ea ee oe 247.69 
WEY cies bat aoe ee a te erica 21.25 
Agel) (che gir erate eine, Mba. ig RSF Sg Bi anor ea gy We 52°39 : 
TAA, 
Reappropriated = ss, sass woke, pirat ae ee ae uae tia OS eae: tiie $7.63 
. EQUIPMENT FUND, No. 3. 
Amount available ly Lol, woe ee eae oleae tae $1,000.00 
Expended: 
TOLV——AUGUSE Fan Ss co ee be oe eee $39 .85 
SEDLEM DER sss. eee ee ee 77.07 
October ais eae ee ea en eee ee asa 211.80 
November S253 i es oes 92.18 
L918 January: “27 Kea iets Nias Pe es 84.84 
BPebruary yes wile eee aro ee 25.00 
MBP Cla ec case Ba es toe cB eee ek eee 395.28 
ALDER esiat Sire See eae ea hae 25.70 
NESS te 50s woh ko ee ee aaa A ane Bae Rate 79.38 
PUTC oe bs Sete ee ts ne ee ee 7.65: 
—— 998.75 
Reappropriatedicks ss Leica s oahl eee he ha eee ge See mea ean ig aed es $1.25 
AGRICULTURE AND DAIRYING FuND, No. 4. 
Amount-availableJuly Ay TORT ee nn cco wie ore aa Raa a ements $1,000.00 
Expended: 
EOP PING iS ce che Sk os Bae ohn by oe age eee $383.51 
ATU PUSEA Sass e.g eens ib I ete aes J1299 
Septemberiees aan faa ee ee a ee BOT 
October sees as Swe mee 64.55 
LOLS January sper ke ow tie teat meee eae ade 12.00 
Marédhsae sine tiveki ssi cuces ee ce eee 12.00. 
AEA, Sh doe egecat a necked asa yan eee oe eae 17.67 
Mayen ss ace sats oe aes Ce ee Ee eee 39.65 
979.34 
Reappropriated, fice. ow ceia's «sae taken rch tice =v ene ene oe $20 .66 
FUEL AND FREIGHT FUND, No. 5. 2 
Amount available’ J uly Ayo «cis ca ete ete gs ae ene eee ee ee $500.00 
Expended: 
19L7—Septem bers. Bivins oo4 ethan we ee $36.97 
Oetober-e ack cgi ens et pete 37.85 
November ig 26 eee Se eee 300.18 
December say 4c tre ca Neti a comes 37.47 
LOLS February” Fit. ee Waren eh alee Mees sates 83.738 
od UTC Ris Sees ico cata oe aT ee en ee 1.83 
497.98 
Reappropriated? 2 oe oe i ee Sa eae es ety cy ees es on $2.02 
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ADDITIONS AND Repairs, No. 6. 
PEMOUIIE AVAL ADIGE IULVC Le LOW ads iwsccio st oc el tok koe owen cae $2,500.00 
Expended: ; 
1917—August ........ si iar ch cope yoo as aya a $97.36 
Seplemiler ga. ree he cs oe ae we 580.41 
ORCODE Go dee A er tc tie lean 1,049.56 
DN OV OTRO aoe sti a a tte ot pis 5s whe ice 54.00 
DIRE CIUCI ae Sao Oe ee ae 97.50 
BL tyme ahd ERE Vcr See east, Whee Geek CAS oe ka 130.35 
MOE MAL Vie Se ee, ae Gt a ae es 33.63 
WIA PCHCee ts See ate a, Rete g a 58.75 
NMGY tee. cet ie oes pe oe ee i eae 384.50 
————_—_— 2,486.06 
Bea pCO Ein Ot acme ao. fy dre e oii ec crea Na ow cc eek $13.94 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT FUND, No. 7. 
POMGUN La VO Wiea Oy fly LOU (seek oo Olen vein eore kote tk Bea ees $1,000.00 
Expended: 
POA NC US Se et oe ere eaters Sree Ce as $92.27 
DEDLEMUCT. lu nn sree ties ots yaa etch oes 430 .28 
CPEEOD ETS tc ae ee Oe oe ae ee ee 71.41 
November ..... NN 2 eae, 0 RMB Peete pects 114.10 
US) Beye Petey 11 Va oF vnc (Pooh s Soo nls ea ike eee 74.02 
LEBEN 6 Dessert RE ele Diem ea? 5.50 
——___—___—— 787.58 
PEA PPLODIIAteU cae pirat acai eee oa ee eee SEN vn a pw Gen wes $212.42 
BLACKSMITHING FUND, No. 8. 
PIOOUN AVALA DIG PUL Ab POA ase Mee vale d sores BAe len ate $300.00 
Expended: 
PO Fee AUIS USU alo eer eee kw Oe eee Buca alo $21.52 
POT POD EUAN = eee sia Dae ee WR Pan bee 57.33 
POPE Moet eee Rec 2% Stidetgtt er cede Saqsse a> os Dart 
——_____—- 188.56 
ER CBI ELO PVA LOG Secs coe core set Sneha rh toes to gk awed Vi ae, Beans © Beet aca $211.44 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE FuND, No. 9. 
SPAImMount-avatamie suUly: Ll OL Taree ey weg gon « netics. alee oe oa ke $200.00 
Expended: . 
FP OOCL QUOT ws Soh erp ls die We inte bebe $16.76 
IN GYCTIIDEL woos vee at ae ete eee 14.13 
POTS ADUAL YS cake Oe re hacks ee eit eS eet 45.385 
TEOD Ieee atk eee a gatos ae eee Sone 27.06 
Wrartie Wig. oa Caan ee co telSissiecs Se Cet y aa ans 9.94 
POE as orcas OR matter an. fom Spice eR pe as 21.10 
A eM Ree ee Oe Cann Rain ole 5 ong as aan 51.04 
STATIS Hie Pee ee ay hee oko e cbse wee aca Rg es 13.36 
198.74 
READ D TOURER S ce td cre ciais oe Sie S coe ok a Fie Polk Bie ald odie bs $1.26 
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AUTO REPAIRING FUND, No. 10. 


Amount available Vuly Al Lo Liee po tcrne ea ke ay ee eee $250.00 
Expended: 
[S17 AU US ro tera tomers Salam ee eas can tetas $30.17 
OCtOD Er Tree tos ots one hae a eae ae 10.87 
194S=—January cn. selma ee ond ere Sie, Wen 111.63 
Hebruary %.vaseer cup eo con eae 24.53 
Apri. 3 Mae. Bees fe cae eee 41.61 
SF ATG SR a Ata eae sce ea cca ia eal oh a te 31.02 
249.83 
Reappropriateds 5.623 2 ciac ris. vise eec a aa So ak apt ies cae ele $0.17 
PRINTING FUND, No. 11. 
Amounteavailable July 119i s ack eis Oe awe eee ane $250.00 
Expended: 
EOI AU eUst ee oo erate Sckeen eee uate eee $12.97 
OGtober Hex wo ae Ev bitale ais ea eee ee oe 10.05 
Novem bers; nares eatin a eget ees, & 24.45 
19t8— January 52). ek, Bel ete sai ee aad 5.60 
BebEuaryes 2 .ee Dyce Same ie eee eee eee 16.50 
MAL as Boo eee ee aera ae 38.00 
ADI Fe a eG ee ote ere eens 83.27 
Mays SiG ai eteas ea oak os ieee oe ere 17.66 
PURO eA 2s Shoes ole sw Ree te ese en ees 9.50 
——_-——_— 218.00 
Reappropriated ii... Sbth cts «sce § eo ee Senet beeen ees $32.00 
LIBRARY FUND, No. 12. 
Amount available July: 1521907 5s tase os oles SN eee ge $250 .00 
Expended+-1918—Jamuaryuns. 22 Git mitts Vom ere ake tee cite 98.30 
Reappropriated.cis sNet 2 eee he nat aoa eee as es $151.70 
TAILORING FUND, No. 18. 
Amount availablesd ulyaks AOL cate ose ages tage fececeee tas oer $200.00 
Expended: 
19LT October aetna fost se eee $113.30 
Novem her 7a. S tis Siege ie dee wen aera ta es ae as 1 ete 
December, 2)-.55.2 dene aeses peta nen we 87.45 
——— 194.75 
Reappropriated ad. vies Re tere ule he ae ey CEA antes $5.25 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT F'uND, No. 14. 
Amount:avatlable- July cll ols seer set oi. wee vceeen, Gaerne $300.00 
Expended: 
1918—SJ anuary occ: ap end tee Oe ee $3.75 
MABECH Wakes ict ait aie a bao Bee > ~- 8..50 
APY ilers Ae Sl at Se Le ce Reem teres 31.94 
MES Y.% 22. se RIE Rtn: Oe eee Mere eee 20.43 
59.62 
Reappropriateds. ay siete kisrateth  <ieag apaeenae tases ee tee cra ee vee 


$240.38 
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SEWING DEPARTMENT FuNpD, No. 15. 








mImount avaLlable dulyeted Le ot, 4 ste nceials ts eH Oa Gane $200.00 
Expended: 
DO Se NUGUSEA teeth oa ae aerate Os ao atone $99 .12 
Wiovembelicyeic eis etry cial cohesion 89.72 
PIAS GDTUATY ae cia ton cites tee vant 3.06 
2 191.90 
RLCAPPTO PLIAted Maven: tune malate Scene aero oie we aces caters $8.10 
CARPENTRY DEPARTMENT F'uND, No. 16. 
AAMOUN & AMALIA DIOT PEL Yak pe tO ts sae sree chert ic cicls PA ats chee yee $300.00 
jexpendedigal Ol ——OChODER=-a05 Rie uy Saari ccface tas ie 01% otek Bee 8 293.05 
Reappropriated ......... sep aot Ph cece Ae oat eS SOE ea $6.95 
FIRE ESCAPE FUND, No. 17. 
FATOOUTCEA VAL AIG SI ULY ol el Olteacc oa, 0 sds miele ta ec are Menhie es $500.00 
Reap PEO DLiatedemee... trees daaore nist oes Rafe, bos keh Mr ee were. 500.00 
BRICKLAYING DEPARTMENT FUND, No. 18. 

ATOM VAL ADtCr ee VEE OF Listen yok a whit cers act eitiea cies biekas $250 .00 
CAMP LOD MIA LEOs mrrmeye sy ahs Pe ene 4) «SS aS ee eis cae 8 250.00 
STONEMASONRY DEPARTMENT FUND, No. 19. 

PUTILOULT Vili LALO Re LUV SL ood OL aienere «it coh ree ee cher hare eile e 9% $250.00 
LCADMMODT IAL Cmaps STR ree hc) re years. ccs Wate R Tot gia 250.00 
SALARIES AND WAGES FUND, No. 1. 

EX IMGUINUEA VAL ADIG ce ULYo le Lk Sad tone ste ese tice 4 aie Seo Rake ees $20,145.89 

Expended: 
DO ieseres), Ul Ween iret ees) Cae Sass ade SUT iore ees eeinate aha $450.00 
SANTOS wee es he ee ara ataek a etaie ae gels cake oe Pay dl oe 
Septeniiersed, <4 pr aces Ga sice es sae ee 1,745.33 
CLO ET eaety sien he gs cane Chane Weiter ede ulete. « 2,069.70 
INGV ON WiG tre ance ee tsa ood Ss eee aca 1,868 .42 
——_—__—_— 6,524.59 
Balarice Hecemberwus 101 oeare core eia ter a Ae ew ake soe eis de gene ales SLO Oud aL | 
MAINTENANCE FUND, No. 2. 
Amountravallablenluly; le lLOLS.C ese oe ck se lee we 8 te eres ses $7,432.63 
Expended: 
ED Perch | Wine ee ccm nce rtcee haw odes alc hy Suche pane pe $594.58 
IU OES bas tecarreie heim ei eote necator Nase wt os AV} Ar 
Sap tome tener. nce eke ae tele wee Nee 8 400.66 
COCLODET rat aE ar es eat ene ee a 1,388.24 
INO VEMID ORR seti ccs eaters sieiere nie.ttor arose. s 774.24 : 
——_——______—. 3,286.99 
BalancesDecemper Levit 8 Sara. cl tat inkes Bevreee rece is o.6 ene w oh'n oye $4,145.64 
EQUIPMENT FUND, No. 3. . 
Fy OLOUNURAN AT ALG eh UE Vor bes EOL Benet se icaditcm « lee, Ste ig a adyno ale le hae $1,001.25 
Ee xSPeNOCd saat 9 1O—"Uctove ry Ga wire wie Pics Yuen as Ghee seh ears 1,001.20 








Palancerlecember! 1.41 Qe ie cy, orca e hale ceo hpelebed + ald else's $0.05 
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AGRICULTURE FUND, No. 4. 


Amount available July td, 19Is. 2. ea. epee co a es $1,020.66 
Expended: 
LOTS =~ Ful Vegas eae Sie ee ele eae Te $74.09 
A WORE nes Pies a ot ey Sateen eee cers 92.70 
September s.% Gres eee at Searels 6.88 
OGLODER Sa. e5 . Mahe ar A hie oh en Ge: 238.76 
November sien eee ier eee eee 100.40 
——-—__-— 512.83 
Balance’ December ios 91 Ss ee as em eo at rates nie ge eS $507.83 
FUEL AND FREIGHT FUND, No. 5. 
Amount.available July 91825 sac een aie ei ae eee $502.02 
Expended: 
AOD B =e UL ie els 5 Pie otek ee a be ree eect $446.18 
AUSUStHe5 path ee oe Cee Tk ee ee 55.62 
— 501.75 
Balance: December LL LG. cee os eee hue vA ate eagle $0.27 
ADDITIONS AND REPAIRS FUND, No. 6. 
Amount avanables) uly. TORS os cack oe pee 2 ee ios $2,513; 94 
Expended: 
191 Sarl Pe Se See See See $577.86 
AN PUST co she ie, (Mer gc ky Cea ee Gs Bi 287.38 
Neplember 74257. eich he oe ele eee 440 .06 
OStODERr. on meena ea ane 112.06 
November 23 5 foa eo & eee Vas ea ' 66.42 
a Pena ach 1,483.78 
Balance December 1; 1918. : 3%). es oe TE re em ile OO $1,030.16 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT FUND, No. 7. 
Amountavailable:d uly i, 1918. pg ws re ee ee $1,212.42 
Expendeéd :--1918=—November=.2+ ss Se es ee eo ee 57.87 
Balance December 1, 1918. Te ENS we tee SIGE ial oye eee aE I CaS $1,154.55 
BLACKSMITHING FuND, No. 8. 
Amount available July: by A918. sis fae aoe Ss ei eee $511.44 
Expended: — 
1918 yet seas Re ake ee te nee eee $429 .60 
AULUSE hae ok eo Pe eRe ee ee 61.18 
—_-—_-_— 490.78» 
Balance December 1,1918... 0. SOR A ee Oe nS i $20 .66 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE FUND, No. 9. - 
Amount available July 1, 1918......... SGT PE cee $201 .26 
Expended®: J918—=Octoberces foot ienaa a es «erect nero 45.28. 
Balanee- December: 1571998 233k Si ROe a oe bau ts een a eee $155.98 
AUTO REPAIRING FUND, No. 10. - 
Amount available-J aly dy LOLS pes sass wets OF ince nekee se MARTE Can $250.17 
Expendeds: ~1913-— Fully os eee ae ot creat ee lies 68.37 


Balance December 1, 1918.......... rbtuby tis ap oe ko ae ee $181. 
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PRINTING FuND, No. 11. 
PLInCUdbavana le JULY tel Ghee en, eg een ee ed cee me ee $282 .00 
Mepended: 9 L9Tk——October nt oc ae ee ee eT a Ree ce 280.80 
ioe@iee ete mnere bt OT meaner ee eee Fa ahn tage Cen gan 2 $1.20 
- LIBRARY FUND, No. 12. 
AUT AOUN UA Vala Ie ALY oly POLO erie 2 gtiecte ote Ba hee oc w ase aes $401.70 
Expended:. .1918—November ..: 2... 8.00050... 00s se Wa, Siba 116.90 
SH COueE POONER fl at Ot Os terres ha sa tara eh ae tt Se Se $284.80 
TAILORING Funp, No. 13. 
PMU LsAVG LAD ely <ks FOL es osc Se sa ese ee we $205,020 
Expended: 
POLS CLOU Oa ee ah AE oe oS es $02 400 
NOVeMD GRE sin igs eae Pits oe eS 172. 1D 
— 205.25 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT FUND, No. 14. 
PROMO SVG FUL Ve ls LOS aa oly) tn bus alin ore Sale $540.38 
Pexpenden:= 1918—=Nevember occ cs eee ee we wa bee 30.90 
Balance: DeCemMperci; FLO to. tae ie ee ce oa eee $509.48 
SEWING Funp, No. 15. 
TV U GRAAL Oe eh Lyd el O liteniess yo ivy ak mete en sare OR Se Wie $208.10 
ATX PENUCG, 1 0 LS CUVEE cartes file Orie eee a ws ese bee ca aS 208.10 
CARPENTRY FUND, No. 16. 

MLIMOi tea sallaDieed Ulve ts, DOl Seika atn G cia ig aig eg oo eS $306.95 
a lances DeCCMDGR A TORN oe loca sche c Prete anek ele es ee 306.95 
FIRE ESCAPE FUND, No. 17. 

AINGUDIA AVAL AD Ond Uy LOLS ob ee’ aus ens toe a aces hs ane ese $1,000.00 

Expended: 
BOT eed VTL ards care © cee h tee Se ably ei tla ain, Sas $20.32 
Oetoberart nk to Saat er Roe SS 462.00 
. 482 .32 
Datarice Wocemper ls NOG s «se suse ens en wee he Se $517.68 
BRICKLAYING FUND, No. 18. 
PATOL bY ATA DIG ULV 28s bakery pi cicsex aie Taree -egeuys toa ae ee a sv oe $500.00 
PS GHC es eb) Oa) ULY 2s 5 eatacy a aw Wg ene wg feb alone ee Qe as 224.55 
Balances ecemper t,o) bn. ee siice ote den Bes ee a Seen ca distal s aks» $275.45 
STONEMASONRY FUND, No. 19. 
AINOMN ea WeLIADIC- Jay: fA ORO os 2s eatinle es seo evo a eeete ae $500.00 
PR PONUCU LO PO) ULY tetas ca Pe as eh oie Wis oe ee es apt MAS 444.08 
BptanceslecemPer bol Oo en te Taare rhe Meio eee eae eed $55:, 92 
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CURRENT FUNDS. 
Received. Eaupended. 


Balance, Decembercl. 10 1Gs oceans eee ee D1 Oas Doe ere vaiee, nae 
1916—December *..5-5 oo ag sts ees Oe es 465.37 $138.30 
19L7——January 08 oaiian a ten pe on eee 343.76 483 .09 

Be DYUATY te see chai eth eo eae ee ee 368.10 405.50 
Marche ce abot ee th hate ne tas ee ns 378.01 405.49 
ADP riche Rom ek ee eee eens 558.38 351.47 
IMLAY Fae sists rua re oe tee Nn hk Ne eine 460.78 315.99 
PUNE Te oe ee Cee tare ae coe ee eee, 384.06 503.38 
DULY Nee ees eo tee Eee 77.58 974.14. 
September karen ies Sea ee 749.45 21 09 
October sine ey see, ane ese 467.76 273.65 
NOVember Wt tn). ase ae ees (383.57 484.98 
December wer ty se eee Ue tl ae lode 278.53 240.14 
L91S-—SANUAL iA. eiac oe ree et eee nicks amen 388.55 316.08 
Pepruary 2.2, &. ce ors eo iat eens 393.24 ZO TOF: 
March i, poan eo Ue ae oe ce ear Oe 365.13 580.93 
ADril Seer es fae PT ee eee 290.86 366.57 
Way BF teed Me eae ae eee 366.93 564.38 
PALTAG ia ie io 1 sides Laie wee eho eho eae te ae 47.65 419.59 
Bhi papErear Are Ry Ray ae Soren areas 46.05 198.85 
AMUSE aca here cel hele ot teee 30.19 66.79 
Septembersac 24 4 wre wea os es ute 876.74 92.04 
OCEODERSS, os ote Pe eabanske tone 410.16 308 .94 
Novem bern. tector at eaiee oy enka oes 272.30 240.11 


$9,182.07 $9,182.07 


Thanking you for the trust reposed in us, which we have faithfully 
tried to justify, this report is respectfully submitted. 
H. B. Parks, President, 
J. R. RANSOM, Vice President, 
E. L. BELL, Secretary, 
J. C. C. OWENS, 
W. H. KING, 
U. S. GUYER, 
F.. JESSE Peck, Superintendent, 
Board of Trustees. 
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STAFF OF INSTRUCTORS. 


TEACHERS. 
MANUAL CLASSES. 
Eva O. Dold. Katharine R. Meldrum. 
J. J. Dold: A. L. Roperts, A. M. 
Chas. H. Eldridge. D. S. Rogers, A. B. 
Paul D. Hubbard. Mary F. Murray, Art Teacher. 


Hd H. Mellvain. 
ORAL CLASSES. 


Myrtle Collatt. Mary R. Russell. 
Rachel E. Foster. Nettie Sanford. 
Ethelwyn Hammond. Margaret J. Stevenson. 
Leslie Hoge. Lida B. Wood. 
Florence Loar. Clara S. Worley. 


Elnora Palm. : 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Martha Hanes, Domestic Science. Pat Ryan, Bakery. 

J. H. Cartwright, Shoe and Harness Shop. Carrie J. Wilson, Sewing. 

J. A. Key, Cabinet Shop. 
DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


Mrs. Kate Herman, Superintendent. Mrs. Harriet Jenks, Nurse Assistant. 

Miss Nora Wheeler, Matron. J. J. Lehman, Engineer. 

Ora N. Filkins, S. R. Woodside, Nightwatch. 
Stenographer and Bookkeeper. Mary Jenkins, Nightwatch. 


Elizabeth Mathews, Nurse. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE TEACHERS. 


Luther H. Taylor. Persis Colie. 
SUPERVISORS. 
L. H. Taylor, Boys’ Supervisor. Anna Moore, Assistant Girls’ Supervisor. 
John Dusch, Assistant Boys’ Supervisor. Mrs. Clara Pearson, Asst. Girls’ Supervisor. 


Mary Hormuth, Girls’ Supervisor. 


TIME SCHEDULE. 


FOR THE SCHOOL WEEK. FOR SATURDAYS. 
MOEN IND Calla dhe dei csanlaton di wellepel's 5:30 a. m. TEP ACES bh seiote amera on 8:00 to 11:30 a. 
PUP Us A VISCO tes ede sie. bem nee ee 5:45 a.m. 
F SUNDAYS. 

SPCRKLASE pine coke et vues. ore a pir leiiels 6:30 a.m. yee 

Clratiela eae bw hae a 7:45a.m, | Morning call .............-. 6:30 a. 
School and trades........... 8:00a.m, | Breakfast .......... ok lous oils 7:00 a. 
Reéassers see the ahs lated 10:20 a.m, | Sunday school ....... 9:30 to 10:30 a. 
School and trades........... 10:30a.m. | Dinner .....--. ss see eeeees 12:30 p. 
Dinner, officers and employees, 12:00 m. Chapel Havers: sie athe. 's 9p sila bps hye) 5 3:00 Dp. 
Close of school and trades....12:20p.m. | Supper --------: ae, Ao hats 6:00 p. 
Dinner, pupilaice se. tekiea a .12:30p.m. | Y- M. C. Aree eee eees 7:00 to 8:00 p. 
School and trades........... 1:45 p. m. Christian Endeavor ... 7:00 to 8:00 p. 
Close of school and trades.... 4:30p.m. 

SU DET whack eral Wieser bree ore tade, ae seen 6:00 p. m. 

Study hour begins........... 7:00 p. m. 

Retire ..... 7:00, 8:00,9:00, 9:30 p. m. 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT. 


To the State Board of Administration: 

GENTLEMEN—I have the honor to submit to you the biennial report of 
the Kansas School for Deaf, covering the period from July 1, 1916, to 
July 1, 1918. 

During this biennium 270 pupils have been enrolled; of these 155 were 
boys and 115 were girls; 47 were new pupils. Forty-seven of those en- 
rolled during the first year did not return last year for the following 
reasons: 

14 moved out of the state. 
17 reached age of twenty-one and quit to go to work. 
1 married. 
1 kept at home to work. 
6 graduated in 1917. 
3 unknown reasons. 
4 sick. 
1 went to hearing school. 
8 were awarded diplomas of graduation on May 4, 1918. 


MANNERS AND MORALS. 


Our school discipline continues exceptionally good and is a matter of 
appreciative comment from our townspeople as well as from those con- 
nected with our own household. 

We find that a systematic busyness makes for healthful, wholesome 
morals and manners. Active participation and rivalry in the school, 
shops and sports; organized study, work and play, so alternated as to. 
insure the children’s growth and happiness, leave little time or inclina- 
tion for questionable conduct, in spite of the fact that there are no bolts 
or bars here to prevent a boy from running away if he determines to in- 
dulge his wanderlust. 

We work on the plan that these children continue to belong to their 
parents, and the parents retain personal responsibility for them. The 


privileges accorded pupils have not yet been abused and are a source of 


gratification to the parents. 
Among our enrollment are Jews, Catholics, and all denominations of 


Protestants; hence the institution is nonsectarian. However, systematic 


moral and religious instruction of a general nature, such as is accepted 
by all churches and creeds, is given. 

We have our morning chapel exercises and a Sunday sermon given by 
our own teachers or by clergymen from the various churches of the town. 
We have Sunday school every Sunday morning, with Young Men’s 
Christian Association and Christian Endeavor meetings Sunday evenings. 
These are some of the ways in which we make a special effort to instill 


moral ideas. 
(5) 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


Teachers of hearing children have probably little conception of the 
magnitude of the task that confronts the teacher of the deaf child at the 
outset. 

The hearing child begins to learn language practically in the cradle, 
and by the time he enters school he has a working foundation of spoken 
language for the teacher to build on. It is far different with the deaf 
child. As a rule, when he enters school at the age of seven years he has 
not a word of language. He does not even know his own name, or that 
anything has a name. Therefore, the teacher of the deaf child has to 
begin at the beginning of things, and the problems presented are not 
ordinary ones. That the deaf child must have more time than his hear- 
ing brother to reach a common level is readily apparent. To expect equal 
progress of the two, year by year, is to expect an impossibility. Deaf- 
ness does make a difference, but deafness and mental defects are not 
necessarily associated. There is no more connection between deafness 
and mental defect than there is between lameness or blindness and mental 
defect. So when children, deaf through heredity, or congenitally, are 
mentally defective, the cause is not the deafness, but some condition 
which causes both the deafness and the other defect. 

America leads all other nations in educating the deaf. The first school 
for the deaf in the United States was founded at Hartford, Conn., in 
1817. The Kansas: School for Deaf was’ founded in 1861, and we are. 
justly classified as an educational institution. The majority of our 
pupils are totally deaf; the others too deaf to be educated in the public 
schools. However, they are mentally normal, according to their oppor- 
tunities. We are not prepared to take care of children who are mentally 


deficient. 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Schools for the deaf were first to include the teaching of trades in 
their courses of study. The work of our shops proves their usefulness as 
factors in helping our graduates to be self-supporting, self-respecting 
citizens, which is the prime condition of all education. We teach not only 
manual training, but real trades—carpentry, cabinet making, shoemak- 
ing, harness making, baking, etc.—and the boys are ready for real work 
when they finish school. . 

This may be said also of the girls, with their varied lines of industrial 
and domestic training. They are taught domestic science, domestic art, 
basket weaving, all kinds of plain sewing, ironing, and other branches of. 
home making. 

There is no just comparison between the hearing and the deaf child 
as to the crime of nonattendance at school, because the hearing child is 
receiving some kind of an education every hour of his life through his 
ability to hear and his association with hearing, speaking people, while 
to the deaf child this sort of an education is wholly denied. In this con- 
nection allow me to call attention to chapter 384, Laws of 1905 (§§ 9441, 
9442, 9448, G. S. 1915), which is “An act to promote the attendance of 
deaf children at proper schools for their training and education; to pro- 
vide penalties for violation of this act and to repeal all acts in conflict 
therewith.” 
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OUTLINE OF COURSE OF STUDY. 


The course of study in language and all other subjects, except speech 
and lip-reading, is the same in all departments. 

_ During the first five years of school life the order of development of 
language principles is, in the main, that of Miss Sweet’s “First Lessons in 
English,” Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. The vocabulary during these years is that 
of Miss Sweet’s books, with such changes or additions as are found 
necessary. 

For the sixth and subsequent years there is no generally accepted 
guide like Miss Sweet’s books, but our own course of study gives a de- 
tailed outline of each year’s work and offers suggestions for the applica- 
tion of the principles taught during the year. 

The “five-slate system” is used in developing new language principles 
in the primary and intermediate grades. 

There is regular and systematic daily instruction in “good morals and 
gentle manners” in all grades. Work along this line is not optional with 
the teacher; it is obligatory. 

Careful attention is given to moral training, and a gratifying percent 
become members of the church. One can well understand how grateful 
the teacher feels when these deaf pupils, who came to school without 
knowing their own names, make public confession, “I believe in God, the 
Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ, his only begotten son.” 


FIRST YEAR. 


Tone and rhythm. 

Sense-training exercises. 

Penmanship. 

Five-slate system. . 

Vocabulary: 
Nouns: 120 or more. 
Verbs: 50 to 60. 
Numbers: 1 to f0 and 11 to 20. 
Adjectives: 20 to 30. 
Pronouns: All the personal pronouns in both numbers and all 

cases. 

The interrogative: Who. 
Prepositions: 5 or 6. 
Adverbs: Not, yesterday, to-day. 
Conjunction: And. 
Articles: An, a, the. 
Simple colloquial forms. 


' SECOND YEAR. 
‘Tone and rhythm. 

Hektograph lessons for the pupils are prepared out of school. These 
furnish constant material for review for the pupils. The necessity for 
constant review cannot be emphasized too strongly, as only by constant 
review, by constant repetition, can impressions be made permanent. 

During the second year the class should finish language principles in 
Miss Sweet’s First Book and of the first four lessons of the Second Book. 

Conversational language is given just as fast as the pupils can 
grasp it. : 

During the second year questions and answers form an important part 


of every day’s work. 
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During the second year, Gileae pupils are exceptionally young or back- 
ward, they will add to the vocabulary of the first year— 
Nouns: 275 to 300. 
Verbs: 125. 
Auxiliary verbs: 9. 
Pronouns: All. 
Adjectives: 60 to 75. 
Adverbs and time phrases: 40 to 50. 
Prepositions: 18. 
Conjunctions: 1. 
Negative forms: 15. 
General questions. 
Calendar work. 
THIRD YEAR. 


As in the second year, hektograph books prepared out of school are 
placed in the hands of the pupils. These are the pupils’ textbooks, and 
contain exercises in language, drill work, stories, development of lan- 
guage, principles, number work, etc., prepared by the teacher. 

Tone and rhythm. 

Drafts of letters, journals and other compositions by the pupils are 
recorded in books reserved for that purpose. 

The vocabulary of the third year includes that of the first year and 
that of the second year. The teacher is not restricted to this vocabulary, 
but should teach as many more words as the advancement and ability of 
the class will permit. 

The ground to be covered is the principles of Miss Sweet’s Second 
Book, using the five-slate system for recording actions and for correcting 
mistakes of letters, journals, etc. 

Also teach time and its divisions; the time by the clock; time phrases. 

General questions. 

Description of persons, places, things and pictures; development of. 
stories. 

Geography: Local. 

Arithmetic: Counting to 1,000; Arabic and number words; ordinals, 
a few; addition and subtraction to 100; mental and written. 

Drawing: First principles. a 

Nature study. 

FOURTH YEAR. 


The ground covered is practically the language principles of Miss 
Sweet’s Third Book; also careful attention to and frequent drill on the 
present-perfect tense. 

Tone and rhythm. 

Geography: Preparatory and local; manuscript lessons. 

Nature study: Manuscript lessons. 

History: Manuscript lessons. 

Arithmetic: The four fundamental rules, with mechanical and lan- 
guage problems; Roman numbers to 100; ordinals to one-hundredth; 
reading numbers to 1.000; the use of the yardstick and foot rule; quart, 
pound, gallon, and other measurements. 


FIFTH YEAR. 

Tone and rhythm. 

Except otherwise directed, hektograph books, prepared out of school, 
are all the textbooks required. 

Language: The principles of Miss Sweet’s Fourth Book, and a few 
idioms and expressions not found there; letters; journals; _ stories; 
description of persons, places, things, pictures. 

Nature study: Manuscript lessons. 

Vocabulary: Miss Sweet’s Fourth Book and such verbs as come up in 
letters, descriptions, etc. 
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Geography: Weather; directions; climate; zones, form; use of the 
globe; Kansas and map of Kansas; globe and hemispheres; the United 
States. (Manuscript books and “First Lessons in Geography.”) 

History of the United States: Manuscript lessons about explorers, 
discoverers, adventurers, settlers, stories of colonial life, and persons and 
events of colonial period. 

Arithmetic: Notation; Roman numbers to M; ordinals continued. 
Problems: Practical, involving four fundamental processes; language 
problems involving same processes. Drill for accuracy and rapidity. The 
words add, subtract, multiply, divide, addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division, plus, minus, less, sum, remainder, amount, product, quo- 
tient, answer, minuend, subtrahend, multiplier, multiplicand, dividend, 
divisor, left, buy, sell, paid, received, got, etc. 

Penmanship. 

Drawing. 

SIXTH YEAR. 

Tone and rhythm. 

During the year there is need of much review of the work covered dur- 
ing the previous years. Words, idioms and various forms of expression 
now come up more rapidly than during the earlier years. 

The use of questions continues throughout the entire course—ques- 
tions that bring out the language principles taught; general questions 
that enrich the pupil’s interrogative forms; questions that tend toward 
closer thinking; questions that reveal the pupil’s thought and condi- 
tions; questions that show a genuine interest in the welfare of the pupil. 

The language taught in history, geography, etc., and in drill on forms 
or expression is valuable; but the most valuable language to the deaf is 
that which is ordinarily overlooked—the language used in commands, 
comments, criticisms, opinions, little pleasantries, and what may seen 
only random conversation. Every opportunity is sought for utilizing such 
expressions. 

Hektograph books, prepared out of school, supplemented with Hoen- 
shel’s Grammar, are the textbooks in language. 

The textbooks in geography and history are supplemented with hekto- 
graph work. 

Geography: Elementary; industries and products; map drawing. 

History: Montgomery’s Beginners. 

Arithmetic: Roman numbers and ordinals, continued. Problems: Me- 
chanical and language. Units of measure. Prince’s Book IV, to decimal 
fractions. 

Letter-writing. 

Drawing. 

Child’s Book of Health, by Blaisdell. 

Nature study: Manuscript lessons. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 

Tone and rhythm. 

The work in language is very similar to that of the sixth year, being 
in the main a review and extended use of principles mapped out for that 
year. Textbooks have a more prominent place; idioms are more frequent, 
and in every way there is a greater variety of expression. 

‘Supplementary exercises: Countries and their inhabitants; indefinite 
nouns; nouns in apposition, etc. 

The lessons in history, geography and other subjects furnish idiomatic 
expressions that can be used as lessons in language. 

Words and Phrases, by W. G. Jenkins, the Handbook in Language for 
the Deaf, by Miss R. R. Harris, are excellent sources from which to 
obtain idioms. 

Grammar: Hoenshel’s. 
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History: United States; Montgomery’s Beginners, and manuscript 
lessons covering periods of discovery and exploration, settlement and 
colonial life. 

Geography: Elementary; map drawing. 

Arithmetic: Review four fundamental rules and complete denominate 
numbers. . 

Physiology: Child’s Book of Health, by Blaisdell: 

Sunday-school work. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


The vocabulary, to a large extent from textbooks, must be supple- 
mented with exercises about the ordinary affairs of life, involving idioms 
and expressions not usually found in textbooks. 

Hektograph books, letters, notes, conversations, descriptions, imagina- 
tive writing, reproduction, journals and questions must be freely used. 

Proverbs. 

History: American. 

Geography: Elementary completed. 

Physiology: Blaisdell’s No. 11. 

Civil government: Manuscript lessons. 

Arithmetic: Review denominate numbers and finish common fractions. 

Grammar: Hoenshel’s. 

Agriculture: Manuscript lessons. 


NINTH YEAR. 


Composition: Drill in writing compositions from outlines. Personal 
experiences; current news; imaginary journeys; imaginary conversa- 
tions and subjunctive conditions (involving the use of the past and the 
past-perfect subjunctive tenses) have a place. 

Reproduction: (1) Of written short stories and other exercises; (2) of 
similar exercises spelled on the fingers; (3) of longer stories read with 
a view to condensation. 

Letters and notes: Of business; of friendship; of congratulation or 
condolence; of a varied nature, to persons of various stations in life or 
relation to the pupil; invitations; replies; acceptances, expressions of 
regret, etc. 

Grammar: Hoenshel’s. 

Manners and morals. 

History: Eggleston’s Complete. 

Geography: Werner’s Grammar, School and Physical. 

Arithmetic: _White’s, to percentage. 

Physiology: Blaisdell’s No. 11. 

Civil government: Manuscript lessons. 

Kansas history: Arnold. 

Agriculture: Manuscript. 


TENTH YEAR. 


Language: Textbooks and supplementary exercises; exercises on di- 
rect and indirect quotations. 

History: Montgomery’s Leading Facts of American History. 

Kansas history: Arnold. 

Geography: Physical and political. 

Arithmetic: Percentage, interest, discount, etc. | 

Physiology: Our Bodies and How We Live, completed. 

Civil government: Continued. 

Grammar: Longman’s. 

Proverbs. 

Sunday-school work: Illustrated Students’ Quarterly; Young People’s 
Weekly. 
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ELEVENTH YEAR. 

English literature. 

History: American, completed. 

English history: Higginson and Channing’s English History for 
Americans. 

Physics. 

Grammar: Longman’s School Grammar. Colloquial forms and idioms. 

Arithmetic: Completed. 

Algebra: Wentworth’s School Algebra. 

Civil government: In connection with history. 

Sunday-school work: Illustrated Student’s Quarterly; Bible History 
Stories; Young People’s Weekly. 


“TWELFTH YEAR. 


Language: The work in language for the twelfth year has for its -ob- 
jects: (1) Ability to understand the language of textbooks, newspapers, 
books, and general conversation. (2) The application of language prin- 
ciples learned in previous years. (3) The enlargement of the vocabulary 
through the acquisition of idioms, synonyms, antonyms, and other words. 
(4) Greater facility and variety in expression, and a desire for more 
learning. 

English and grammar: Practice on business letters and notes; social 
notes; oral or finger-spelled conversation; interpreting paragraphs 
selected from school books and newspapers; abstracts of historical topics, 
narratives, descriptions, etc., and compositions on given subjects. 

Reading: Books required by Gallaudet College. 

Mathematics: Wentworth’s School Algebra. 

Physics: Completed. 

Civil government: Taught in connection with history. 

Geography: Reviewed in connection with current topics. 

Sunday-school work: Illustrated Student’s Quarterly; Young People’s 
Weekly; Bible Study Union Lessons. 


SHORTENING OF LAST SCHOOL TERM. 


Owing to the excessive cost of maintenance, and also for the reason 
that some of our older boys and girls could be of material help on their 
home farms, it was deemed necessary to close our 1917-’18 school term 
three weeks earlier than usual. However, by holding regular school ses- 
sions on Saturdays, beginning after the midwinter holidays, we succeeded 
in covering our year’s course of study, so the pupils’ progress was not 
retarded and the plan worked no hardship on them in any way. 

Deaf children, in control, in work, in pleasure, and in all things 
affecting their childhood, need no difference made between them and the 
other children of the family. So it is our constant aim to have our pau 
take part in all activities common to hearing children. 

Our school was the first in this county to enroll 100 percent in the 
_ Junior Red Cross. 

Our girls maintain their own Red Cross surgical dressings unit, under 
the leadership of Miss Leslie Hoge. 

Our boys, as part of their work, have made the packing-boxes used by 
the Johnson county Red Cross chapter. 

We have taken active part in all local war activities, such as buying 
liberty bonds (as a state school), baby bonds, thrift stamps; supporting 
several French orphans; making surgical dressings and packing-boxes; 
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giving Red Cross benefit entertainments; participating in public drives 
and demonstrations, etc. The public has learned to depend on our hearty 
cooperation in any time of need. 

Under the leadership of Coach Taylor, our companies of Boy Scouts 
are doing effective work in the teaching of patriotism to all the school. 

Our baseball, football, and basket-ball teams continue to uphold their 
high standard in athletics. 

Our girls, from the youngest to the oldest, are being exceptionally 
well trained in physical development, under the instruction of Miss Colie. 

When we consider that the tendency of the deaf child is to grow up 
with less development of the lungs than hearing children, we can realize 
the vital importance of all gymnasium and athletic work. 





Small girls dancing English Hornpipe for a lesson in rhythm. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION... 


Following is a copy of the application for admission to the School for 


the Deaf: 
RULES, INFORMATION, AND INSTRUCTIONS. 


The School for the Deaf is located and maintained at Olathe, in Johnson county, in 
accordance with certain acts of the legislature, the same being compiled in sections 6966 
to 6972, General Statutes of 1901, as modified by sections 3997 to 4005 and 6541 to. 
6544 and 6548 of said General Statutes, and chapter 384, Laws of 1905, and sections 1. 
#2 and other sections of chapter 475, Laws of 1905. 

All deaf persons who have been residents of the state of Kansas six months, between 
the ages of seven and twenty-one years, inclusive, who are not incapacitated by physical, 
mental or moral infirmity for useful instruction, are eligible for admission as pupils of the 
School; but no one whose age does not come within the limits above prescribed shall be 
received or retained, except in peculiar cases. The School is strictly educational, and is 
mot an asylum or home for the unfortunate or a hospital for the treatment of disease. 
he School does not have an aurist or ear specialist. Children of imbecile or unsound 
mind, or fixed immoral cherarter. or confirmed ill health are not admitted to the School. 
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The School is intended to supplement the common schools of the state, so that no youth 
may be deprived of the advantages of gaining an education by reason of any defect of 
hearing, as well as the education of the totally deaf. It is the duty of the truancy 
officers to see that all the youth of Kansas who are eligible for admission are sent to the 
School. But persons are not eligible for admission unless their defect in hearing is such 
as to render them incapable of instruction in the common schools. 

All applications for admission must be made to the Superintendent, except that pupils- 
in good standing, who have been in attendance the previous year, need not make a new 
application. In all such cases the superintendent will send notices, the month previous 
to the opening of the School, to the former pupils, giving the date of the opening of the 
School and other information. In all other cases, no person will be admitted until 
notice has been given by the Board that such person can be received. 

The school year commences the first part of September. On the opening day of the 
school term the superintendent or caretakers will meet all trains at Olathe, and at the 
beginning of vacation caretakers will be sent with pupils to distributing points on the 
railways. 

All*regular pupils are required to be present at the beginning of the fall term of 
school, and to remain during the full term, unless prevented by illness or some cause 
which, in the judgment of the superintendent, shall be sufficient for him to grant a leave 
of absence. 

Children admitted to the School are under the care of the state, and no interference 
with plans devised for their education and welfare will be permitted. 

Tuition, books, board and washing are furnished by the state, but parents or friends 
who are able and wish to do so may pay for the same. Clothing, traveling and incidental 
expenses must be furnished by parents or friends or by the county. If the parents or 
friends fail to do so, the county of the pupil’s residence must furnish the same. In some 
cases the Board admits nonresidents, on such terms as the Board thinks just. 

It is positively required that all pupils shall be taken from the School at the close 
of the school term, no pupils being kept at the School during the annual vacations. 

In the religious and moral instruction of the pupils, no sectarian teaching or inculca- 
tion of partizan politics will be allowed. The pupils are required, however, to attend all 
services in chapel. 

All letters and packages for pupils should be addressed in care of the School. All 
telegrams and express matter must be prepaid. 

Persons bringing ®pupils to the School, or visiting them or teachers or employees, 
cannot be accommodated with board and lodging at the School during their stay in the 
city. All such can find ample accommodations in the immediate vicinity of the School. 

Pupils may be suspended and returned to their homes by the superintendent, on the 
order of the Board, when, in the judgment of the Board, it is necessary to maintain 
discipline or promote the health or morals of the School. : 

The use of tobacco and intoxicants and all profanity or obscene language is strictly 
forbidden, and the violation of this rule is deemed sufficient cause for suspension or ex- 
pulsion. Parents are requested to assist in breaking up these habits. 

The utmost care should be taken to obtain complete and correct answers to the accom- 
panying questions. After all the requirements have been complied with, mail the applica- 
tion to Mrs. Kate S. Herman, Supt. School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kan., who will in due 
time notify you of its acceptance or rejection. The clothing list will accompany the notice 
of acceptance. By carefully reading until the above rules and instructions are thoroughly 
understood, then complying with every requirement, much time and postage will be saved. 


APPLICATION OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN. 


Piherebyzmake application. Lor=they wad MissiOn= Ole es ie ys seca sees ie ced seca ado pase eee ees 
to the School for the Deaf, at Olathe, Kan.; and, if admitted, he or she will be permitted 
to remain at the School during the full term, unless prevented by illness or some cause 
which in the judgment of the superintendent shall be sufficient for him to grant a leave 
of absence, or until suspended under the rules and regulations of the School. 

. ASHES IC Wee alesse ee et ea be Peale Ee nN Ne SRS, eS a 
(Parent or guardian. ) 
POST ROLLCON: serena Ree Ute sue Lea eR ie ied EVR LT AOR Dil sae Roem UPR heed aw County, Kansas. 
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VERIFICATION AS TO RESIDENCE. 


STATE ‘OR KANSAS; COUNTY) OR. ee ee Ss. 
J hereby..certify; that, -amthe parent<or guardian: of 2.2 ee ee ee 
and that the answers to the following questions are true. So help me God. 


(2) When did ........ he become a resident of the state of Kansas ?_..___-...--..-2..-.------.--- 
C3yOWihensd idee st he ‘become a<resident/or thencountyies. 2... Ne ewe ee 
(4) If not a legal resident, on what ground is the application based ?-..-....._..-..-.......- 
(Signed) neon: oe oe eare pte aE PR te (Ra rd 
SUBSCRIBED AND SWORN TO before me; this............ saiy). OT Ls en ca ee AP DLO ee 
[Seal. ] Notary Public. 
CMy commission “expirest:.30 32g ee A.D. 19....) 


CHILD’S PERSONAL AND FAMILY HISTORY. 


When’ born Give year, ymonth? (and : day )csee ass ee ie eer eee parade een oe 
Was the child born deaf? If not, at what age was hearing lost? 


Sgomemceseveuddashes nassressedateseces 


8 Seen a oso e ten oe sen ada bude ewes ~ seen S een snesndese 


Have efforts been made to cure deafness? If so, in what way and with what results ? 


AAA FOND ES 
j>u 
i) 
ot 
fe) 
i) 
=] 
mn 
@ 
a 
Q 
oO 
o 
= 
B 
@ 
wa 
n 
~S 


8. Can the child understand anything by reading from the lips of persons speaking ? 

(Give example ry (ise 8 oy Bee gh OS Sie Ns a eee Ae Vay SLE YL ict le Mr Dd ye eo Sm UE eC ae mea 
9. Can the child utter any intelligible words? (Give example.) ............2..0---22--ceecseceeeeeeeeeee 
10. Does the child communicate intelligibly, by signs or otherwise, with members of its 


i ee ee ee ed 
Oe ee an ew waa ww a ee ww nw eo ne ees 


Cais wot ak ectcees catesserevceccusss 
(eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee) 
8 aewnenwcce 


24. Does the child live with its parents? If not, state with whom it lives, where and 
how it is maintained, and who will be responsible for it during vacation, or when 
sent home? . 


2.6:4.. Give: thenmother’s.name.betore marriacres | VN foie ey Le ee eee ye aie teu eo ean 
27. Where do child’s parents reside? (Give county, township, and post office.) _........ be oe 


eee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee et Ts 
On ew ww ee en ene a ns en ne nn en en en ee ee nee ene e ew eenwcenee 


35. Has either parent any deaf relations, and, if any, what? (Give mames.)...-.................. 
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DAMEN AICHE TLOSOR DOT INC Cyl eet tene oy oat sel ney ete Ole AA Sie a TN MBC Dace a oo res Ua OE Ne 
38. Name those who have become deaf, giving cause of deafness, and age at which deaf- 
IVE SMO COUCE GC canis yy Neste tec aninaynnL are, wer tem mammla eng ul NIN 2 MGY A CoN AN I cali aks Cl A ale le we bay nL Se 
39. What are the names of the town, county and state in which the child has a legal 
YR a VOC Ee AI ie ae a Pe HEELS Orlaith ae WTA a ea oe ee i lee AR VMs eM Ree 
FEM A RIG Seng) cs Ue Re Neen ebay etre Mean LORIE inate cS tcl VSM NUM ee tear CA ack ian OCU a oe et A Rin 
I Heresy CEertiry that I have known the child to whom the above history refers for 
Se years, and that the foregoing answers are true, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, or were ascertained by me by a personal examination of the child, and by inquiry 
of relatives and others familiar with the case, and are true, so far as I am able to de 
termine. 


SSH TE Oa es ce Same at Le AVM ea ea SI EA 
FRESIdeH GOy ea BeOS E ee rae tric a 2 en i 
SUBSCRIBED AND SwoORN TO before me, this............... CLEVES OL Lata une orien eo. AS rates 
SCE LP) Parte ae nA CRE Sa LLY Uke) iow AR, ce Rn tee eA aee yTan i ae 2 AA ie sane OE st Red 
Notary Public. 
Myx COMMISSION’ EX pir esis lie ERNE dae Ad Det LOPS iss 


IMPERATIVE NEEDS FOR 1918-1920. 


To meet the great advance in all supplies for maintenance and to cover 
the cost of special items, an increase of 100 percent of our present main- 
tenance fund will be needed for the ensuing biennium. 

Also the situation respecting the cost of living necessities of every 
kind sustains our recommendation for a general increase in salaries and 
wages; positions should be made financially attractive enough to retain 
competent people. As we insist on the highest standards on the part of 
our staff, we should be prepared to pay according to the ruling scale for 
best service. To do this we must have an increase of 20 percent over our 
present salaries and wages fund. 

ITEMS NEEDING SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Estimated cost. 
Refrigerating plant. Siecle Pins aR Sh, Saar By ep Ge eC aR 89) RES oN A che RO $2,500.00 


Roof on part of main building, 5,280 sq. ft., at $16 per sq.........,....... 844.80 
Cement floors leading to boys’ and girls’ play rooms (must. be reinforced), 

Dee Note ILE beh ee Lich Cate eee NU RacAD aT Tu lh tea a Mile. wicks te rapist atentvan hs ge Bie g 1,000.00 
Sidewalks, SLD O OWS are Lume oy te teysk Ra eee ate chs eh sah dive dan Cr atlo) Areva setae lek bg Marcel Gru ass 1,000.00 
Metal ceilings, BA SSCS TT ate Tan POLES aeen ser icn mse tees GeMe gaits rs \aicala gieire 550.00 
Mixing ema chine ht Ore bakers ue etao rede iee main eis alin tomediae at el te. Aavene cite ta hh ate Ue sn 450.00 
SHecrail-appropriationator, COM Peri iy CAL) cs. eps ce dre ere wie eau oe Nace ately alms ne senate cs 8,000.00 
i OPRCHPALALELLOL NCAT eT OOM er. mia, oon Vani ta eU ne hata tune wae en aay.) su al/coa thir eae ame ahd 2,000.00 
OTN CBH SAE Oy lis.) talon ie ends entries era Pine, Freee eat estos Micecle is Wee a asin Ota a AA Ao 500.00 

$16,844.80 


In closing may I assure you of the continued earnest spirit in which 
the officers of the school have carried on the work entrusted to them and 
of my personal appreciation of the encouraging support and freedom in 
work given by the Board. Respectfully submitted. 

KATE 8S. HERMAN, Superintendent. 
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PHYSICIAN’S REPORT. 


To Mrs. Kate S. Herman, Superintendent, State School for the Deaf: 

I have the honor to report to you the work of the past two years as 
medical attendant at your institution. We have endeavored to prevent 
the occurrence of disease in the School by such measures as will make 
the sanitary surroundings the very best possible. As an instance of this, 
on the opening of the School in September, 1916, we had a few cases 
showing symptoms of a typhoid nature, and an investigation was made 
as to the water supply, and all sewer connections about the buildings. We 
found one child, a girl fourteen years of age, who seemed to be infected 
on her arrival at the School. Immediate inquiry was made as to her home 
surroundings, and it was found that at her home in Crawford county 
they were having an epidemic of typhoid fever, there being two cases in 
her own family. She was returned to her -home, and report made to the 
health board there. Investigation was carried on further, and samples of 
the water used about the buildings were sent to the State University for 
analysis, the finding showing polluted water from sewer gas and vege- 
table matter. All water was ordered boiled for thirty days and weekly 
tests of water were made; all leaks in sewer pipes were repaired, and I 
am pleased to inform you that we have not had one case of typhoid fever 
at the School for the past two years. 

At the opening of each term of school we have since advised thorough 
fumigation of clothing brought by pupils, unless the appearance of said 
clothing shows it to have been recently washed and ironed, so as to know 
that it is thoroughly sterile and sanitary. Now, as attention has been 
called to the dangers arising from pupils visiting their homes during the 
holidays, it becomes imperative that the same precautions be observed 
upon, their return to school as at the beginning of the session. This re- 
quirement I am pleased to say has been complied with, with due diligence, 
but in spite of all precautions we had a case of scarlet fever develop last 


winter, the second day after the child came from her home in Topeka, and 


in tracing this case back we found that there had been eruptive disease 
in the family from which this child came, and later on a death was re- 
ported from this family. We were fortunate in limiting the cases arising 
from this one to nine, and they were found in the dormitory occupied by 
this child, thus showing the vigilance with which all attendants and 
nurses watched for symptoms of further cases. 

I might name numerous cases of like prevention of violent epidemics, 
which I am sure there would have been had these measures not been 
persevered in. 


3 Eas baie AL A OATS ae ae haa dale aot, ea ae -% ge WN Nee prs Eat cee op) POE 
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SYNOPSIS. 


As a further summary of cases treated, I beg leave, for your informa- 
tion, to submit the following: 
OASES, 1916-17. 


Ty pHroid sf Overs oo ilitnis) G5, clavwttohe! telat efee taleigenla het ltt Le taker erualebar geamaliota s0iie atta af 
Groupe Brae ck ee ay Lane tans rea areal mats Siehdraners sharia contre ate 4 
PNEUMONIA 2% Ma aise Tey ietone lors CAN Hn ee eve w neat eee cae wes a 12 
Bronchitis, wry wiwaievottienete ver she eco heise oy forte esha tate Iolite levtatte Vas Aeeee Me tanleme Yee WAG 
Otitis;media’ -Cwith isupperstion ai. cn; dou winks ae etc ae ooedete 5 
A DPONAICIBIBE c relat ete siaieie fore yoke wietawere a eleme pamela ately Ona alban cS a 
Broken arms andadislocations saver costae srann ie ays fonoiaieeeters fatten a aierans tf 
Diseases Of; thevGigestive: OL LAWS ic cites seeders she | otohoy cuales delle oe isi-etla iol 10 
Smallpox (traced from outside infection). ..........:.0.,0505¢ 6 
Measles bi aie Pe retiree wes ater abe levies ipa lanai tetarte testa lan Pacis tat Soars not olga We platuani eat 11 
Scarlet Favre 57 Sens Brahe tous faeries nal alia ob ae ase. saa cotayel Mane ep engin Pole tag sea tp 
IWhOOp ine COMBI Lah ERaT shel anenuiler she rasta ramen one ooh eleitsenee oe er mies /atatare 3 
Cases treated for minor complaints and for preventive means..... Sas 
Visits madeat thexSchool in? @aybinie Woe ys oe sds lereusce abpieenucieters eis 241 
Misits: made: atetheyschool at: NIShty were sctes cca ets eaete ates eh enoUee ats 11 
CASES, 1917-718. 
COUP Me ce eee Stee cee Oe cree a gies ie tT Aha ae amen a nei olga E kz ra eat 7 
ROWS ICIS aby eceess ants eee Me eee Teo Sie car oes eRe Ina nes ete a leae Calisto) evememals 9 
Tonsilitis (removal of tonsils and adenoids).............-+---- 2 
Pneumonia (bronchial) ........ Pes Wade’ salenls were sevialia a alan sh cen etal titek st eine 17 
Pneumonia: Cobar ye Uh eas7. itelalbo hee Mae” pie el eae tee ere el lea apbe Nene aie ayn 9 
Bron eh itis: 29s ages econ cd nO nee eer ietele henat tes Bi AN a are 18 
Otitis: media: <Cwith supperation) oe reese) sce sweceyers Mevereian loge naa 8 
Otitis: media (without. supperation ):s ysis wioie. a ere ates ese eee eres es 6 
APPEND GIGIEIS He BW ie tee ore eed gee Ome poet care seta aa Coen Taare J Mer a AtNi eh a 1 
Broken! bones and dislocations tse iat. siete,» eu men meas eaalpocras: stele 9 
Diseases of the digestive organs..............- Nia Guede eset (nN ee ke vet 
Measles ee ii ere ii ataxia alam aria Hees Porta ea eutate Gatien aVataite ceesteia Nate: whey enon eee 5 
Meningitign cs. b)2. Sairae Ma eons ie na iene betian ea eran Re 8a 1 
Rothelin: h(iberty.2smeasles) ier. o ie Siekae ter sl ete Maoh ceed kbetrep eMelivellolle car SOS. 
S Garlete Lever: (let sete an ee ais ctlmer stepson stn han ahs maeey areca eae ANY PS 8 
Smallpox UCdisereet:): sles oa) Peis eed op ah wee etc Paneer Y ea pains 3 
“WhOOpiIn COMBI Has EO Ta Ge ee ear rac) Sere tena Bale Ue 4 


Cases treated for minor complaints, not requiring bedside visits... 138 
Cases referred to parents for operation for diseased tonsils and 


ACMOMOLAS He 5 oe ges sd: setae lg aE wy cnet (eens dW ene hee ea ater 60 
Total visits made during term for inspection and attendance the 
Sickie NISht wan GadByicw. «dis hose aietceetn cis we roel pace. Saat ea isGee cen rT eee 213 
EXPLANATORY. 


At the time the epidemics of spinal meningitis were prevalent at the 
various soldier training camps over the country, evidently some of our 
pupils came in contact with one of these carriers, and we had several 
that showed symptoms of this infection. One case, Fred Allen, being a 
neurotic, and with a highly infectious nose and throat, died from this 
disease. Four others from his dormitory showed decided symptoms for 
two days, but no further cases developed. There were no other deaths 
in the institution during the past two years. F. P. HATFIELD, M.D. 
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COMMENCEMENT, JUNE 7, 1917. 


GRADUATES. 
Henry Orne Hoss hos 2.cies ose ceva | Dodge 'City: 
aie Helen’ May. Martin. ..:.........44.. Mount Hope. 
Ruth wAghes Paxtoneas VS aoe. blaine 





mys Plorence:Hyas Phalpsss occ Kansas (City. 
ty : George Dewey Stewart............. Pittsburg. 
Colors: Red, White and Blue. 
: : 3 Flower: Carnation. 
Bt. Motto: “Do Thy Bit.” 
f BACCALAUREATE SERMON ..............Rev. A. B. Appleby, Sunday June 3, 2:30 p.m. 
f PROGRAM. 
bs ML ERiC ey AO Lean avian ar mer Loa te ed aig Ree Mrs. May Buxton Hallett. 
4 


bes TW OCA LON. Arsalan ti Mie Lar ac eeetR, Geely dy shee et Sted lienle ys aherialiais tee ae teria. bigs) pas DT pA oe) Appleby. 
“ 4 Salutatory,..and  Hssay,.- Autocracy. vs. Democracy 5). Sis he a 5. Henry..O.: Hoss, 
BERD OLS EAC ec ey Nin es ole as OAR OD Bog hols Sine eee ek A kw ia see oy ittle Girls, 
Class Hxercise; conducted by Miss: Worley. oi. eit a eee eee. YOUNG Children. 
HASsAy nes Wimblem) of yMerey yatuys wis eek ee a Fes Cac estates ie ert Florence EK. Phalp. 











a. Sree Mis Oe een uaaes wt ae atte ei k PR bul ee Bos. iM Older Girls: 

maa SONS Wen) ee ee gal Chee en te Olas y. haben gecker:and Mrs: Geo: Snyder. 

ites Role Dance Highland Fine yy ity his ose a Wik ho eae -Panline: Conwell 

qe Essay, ‘‘The Making of an American,” and Valedictory.............. George D. Stewart. 

(ee Ov ES COU AD rill eerie ee ink teh Amaia are ai tear aise Sunlet nel ots s, reenact a Intermediate Boys. 

eae: Address ‘to: Graduates. 2.00. 2. fe Bais Near tel Dees aa Gem Peak a Rev. S. F. Reipma. 

Songs sy America’). so. aa PER ON ut aks Ba ARAN Seal etace Near ole a eg ..-.By the Class. 

: Presentation of Bibles and Diplomas........ Wry aera ial teeny sae er Neal Dea Mrs. Cora G. Lewis. 

IB SneEGICTION LAs.) cette ie ea Meena ts MR Neo oe enero. DIAS Bea ppleby. 
é 

tT] 
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COMMENCEMENT, MAY 7, 1918. 


GRADUATES. 
Lila Mae: Buster Gy atest We cases Kansas City. 
JAMES CATVIN “Davisi 440 cog <esuse wlere nie. MULDer bys 
Lena y Dra itinks Miro) aac ence an Panos ee, Mineral. 
IN extra yiy rel gi he aes At ye ey meet eee as Wichita. 
George Jacob Steinhauer........... Leavenworth. 
Cecile Mae Tucker. :....... Bo ce eeeilenes 
Joseph Anton’: Weber s¢ cs. ee on Liebenthal. 
Daniel Waite (Vawehans- een .. Olathe. 


Colors: Allies’ Colors. 
Flower: Carnation. 
Motto: ‘‘Carry On.” 


BACCATAUREATE /SHRMON «4 ¢ Sores; Settee on Rev. Sears F. Reipma, Sunday, May 5, 3 p.m. 
PROGRAM. 
ETE STG: id ote tien gaa Oa fos eee ey or ek BE a Aokew Codes (pe Selene Nene ...se..+...Miss Florence Loar. 
LEV OCH EROS tr leF Fee Me Wo eles baling ugctie ale Nen me fie ho Rea iva dans oka Rev. Sears EP. Retpma. 
Essay, “Zion,” and Salutatory........ edeauase £5, Pate E a gs, drei «oe ve ee oN ethan duane: 
Song? America Mye Country. sas daw.ceta vanes aus neve Saher ee Sten eRe Sg ole Senior Class. 
Demonstration of W ork oly Bacinnerscies akeccre sc niom mak: aeons canes Miss Worley’s Class. 
Hissayin) The SupreniesGen rst kis Wirhanst ny acre et) er kk ono tee Daniel Waite Vaughan. 
Pivzicatia Bolk a eterno ts, Meare eee Om oe eee ee Ret ness cera ck aeee bawling: Conwellt 
DPI Cia rina ek ones nis had oo a pclae Re Fears Qatiek cadena PR, setae a Sieh ioe DOV Colts: 
Essay, ‘The Woes of Erin,” with Valedictory......:-. Ae Pies te ee Lames bry.imeDalvase 
Address "to:-Graduates A250 Ain ee een Seis eee Res eae | caged Urea ae Pee eee Hon. Wilbur N. Mason. 
Presentation of, BiblessandiDiplomas:) 1 op..0s). 1 tsa iets oe Sat a ae ‘ee, Elon,” Ey) W-aHtoch, 
Patriotic .Paréant! ac here ry ee ee ote eat aide ABE Tie Smee akties Coe. 
Sone q cA mericdpece ones meres. Pte in Ae A a Mee Ie Lac ee entra 8 wea. 2. Henion Class: 


Berediciion ’ aon) =e eed aie wid Woks Alaera- sale eee eee lar eteeee tere. ae Vesehcle ss UCN ID eal em em elpin as 
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LIST OF PUPILS IN ATTENDANCE. 


Term 1916-’17, 244 pupils; term 1917-18, 223 pupils. 


NAME. 








Abbott, Mable... 422:.: 
Adams, Godfrey....... 
Alben’ JOG ines ease: 
Allene Bredvertn cie Guoree 
‘Adlonselithels mia ce ke 
Allison, Leslie. ........ 
pA StIG DerGyiue paties nlaae 
Bacon, Joseph E....... 
Bald witty, Orae2 css 
FB alle Waitin sie eke cue 
BOHEME AT ocr eee Need, «wits 


Basham, George....... 
Barrett, Florice........ 
Bates; Virgie, o1..0 here 


Benedet, Mario........ 
Benedet, Olga......... 
*Blaine, Harold........ 


Brantley; Fred... 7. =. : 
Bridwell, Victoria...... 
*Brouhard, Raymond... 
Brown, Clementine.... 
Brown, Sarah i). ) 44 
*Brown, Kearney....... 
Brownseoloya =a ae 
Brubaker, Wilbur...... 
Buchanan, James...... 


Burgos cba we aes aiatediat cc een es acear ehanals 


Buselt, Louis.......... 
Buster, Kathie sts ccurs 
Busters Wilaves eos ise. 
*Calkins# Oren: a... 44 
Gall -Weona (ie mike, ree 
Carney, Thelma....... 
Carpenter, Pearl....... 
@arrier, Albert..°... 32/4. 
Carrier?) Paulie, caen te 
+ Carrier) James, Jee.) 
Carrier, Irene......... 
Carter, Charles... - 2: 
@artersiViolan sie aes 
*Chase,. Wena es nas es 
Clark pivalpngia oid aoe 
Cline, Walter... =. 5:....-: 
Clinesmith, Lynn...... 
*Collier, Harold DS ES oom 


Conyers, Ethel. ....... 
Corbett, Louise........ 
*Cornett, Samuel....... 
Couch, Garold......... 
*Cox, Floyd.. 
Crosby, Agnes... : 
Crosby, Willard....... 
Crum; Jessie. 3.420.554): 
Males Bulieteaesaclcuds ok 
Maley suva Vested. Ocak 
Danner, Willie........ 
Davis irvine. ve 
Decker, Thelma....... 
*Dent, Bernice: .2../3.. 
Winkels Johns wes 
Doctor; Mranksver.. . aa 
Dohrman, Matilda..... 
Downing, Orpha....... 
TUG ena eek on 


Town. County. 
Hort Scottsse + ya. Bourbons ween. cer 
Olatheze ee eo a. TONNSOM GAS dehy 
Kansas-Citys $<... Wyandotte....... 
Kansas City...... Wyandotte....... 
LUT CN eee eek ee Rooks nate & 
Seneca eo Aa. ah. INiemeha wise ene! 
PRA OTe at. aon Grate ONO Oa Oe is ees 
Topekare. .1cckor sac Shawnee ae peees 
IDearineere et a Montogmery...... 
Scammon Cherokees... 0): 
MebOsf.csioMla sateen: Comey eas see tee 
Almens3 itis sg oe oe Norton 
Kansas City 7.2.4 Wyandotte 
Olathemne Bea es JOHNSON Yee eet 
Chetopa.... 2... 6. abettes<. saree 
Cherokees oes. 
Pittsburg.*, 62. Crawiordrin ial: 
PILPSDUCO Hees CGTAWLOEC ue wena 
Kansas City. 5.53). Wyandotte....... 
Ele alist ssi. HU eee ew ein at ytat oe 2 
Olathex 4 Ake her TOMNSOME hs one ests 
Hutchinson....... Reno EG Cues veer. 
AGehIsOnim. gti. 2 JAGCCHISOM aio Ae 
Norton. sacs cea « INFOrEON sick ces cies 
IBrONSON sta eee Allen 
Bronson sisson Alene? lee here, 
IBTONSONE Gy 4. cae Allen 
Olathe eae Aik JORMSOMN) san ee os 
Olathewr iMacs TONMSON ah hes 
Leavenworth...... Leavenworth....... 
Republics. aces 
Leavenworth...... Leavenworth...... 
Kansas City...... Wyandotte....... 
Kansas City 2.0)... |; Wyandotte....... 
Galena gaauiia we. @herokee4i2. a. = 
A chillest yw en. Poteet aw LHS Jal bene oucts 
Galenasoneaieiees: & Gherokeé | --acjeite,.2 
Greenleaf Washington....... 
(AlOON Seite cece NWS @ The eeeey aie cae cas 
INTEQONAa creates. IWALSOM:, Soe tare 
ATLooOnatoues a sea WAS Ot Siro Mase. 
Altoona aay ite ack uy Wilson aa cee 
Lawrence Mouglais ve enara: 
SHALOM wet ck oe Barer cece wee 
Rosedale ys a: Wyandotte....... 
Garnett. iia 3A ANGErSON paste 
Hredonlan eis atin. Wilsonecence seen: 
Centerville....... Lynn. 
Kansas City...... Wi fariottae Ageia) ae 
Rot wink tess coke RONO Ly, ie ate 
TROrontome coe &. WO0dsOni one sen oc 
PPanovere shes: Washington....... 
Independence..... Montgomery...... 
Seammoner cava hac herokee ) aie 
Chanute Neoshowy. 0 384 sek. 
St. John St SEONG eee 
SE WOHD ae eiete? Stall OEM vem ke sos 
Chanute Neosho 
Neodesha Wilsoniige teens 
TavCrosseree: yi can, RAS reat te Qa 
Olatiier nutes ie ee TohisOneesn yo eee. 
Tiberty Montgomery...... 
Topeka Shawheeren woes. 
Sawyer. Pratt. 
St. Peter Granaimge one 
Olathe. © sce Johnsope seen poke 
Great Bend....... IB AttOMisen tres ie 
INKOSCOWiiL het salons Stevens... ea 
East Mineral..... Cherokee... 6752. 





Cause of deafness. 











Spinal meningitis. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 


Congenital. 
Cold. 
La grippe. 


Congenital. 
Congenital. 


Typhoid and meningitis. 


Gathering in head. 
Catarrh. 

Spinal meningitis. 
Spinal meningitis. 


Congenital. 


Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Searlet fever. 
Congenital. 
Searlet feaver. 

La grippe. 
Measles. 

Fall. 

Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Searlet feaver. 
Spinal meningitis. 
Measles. 
Membranous croup. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Searlet feaver. 


Catarrh. 
La grippe. 
Adenoids. 
Congenital. 





Spinal meningitis. 
Fever. 
Congenital. 
Farache. 
Tonsilitis. 


Rheumatism. 

La grippe. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Spinal meningitis. 


Congenital. 
Adenoids. 
Congenital. 
Whooving cough. 
Searlet fever. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 
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LIST OF PUPILS IN ATTENDANCE—COoOnrINUED. 
































NAME. Town. County. Cause of deafness. 
Duncan, Ulasesre wens Garlen ania eer Bowr bonesta sca cvs Congenital. 
Dunn, Dorothy........ Topekaien. hoe te] wNawnee sat nee Measles. 
*Durbin, Ethel......... Kansas; City 4-28 Wyandotte....... Congenital. 
*Durfey, Nellie......... Olathe ci hae JOHNSON. eae Congenital. 
Elwick, Ersle........'.. Abuvene so 44 cur. Dickinsons Winpa. Congenital. 
Evans; Harold 7 s.acn Mulberry 4)... -Crawiord....efae. Congenital. 
Fahringer, Victor...... Concordia........ Clouds wes es aes Adenoids. 
Ferguson, Stanley...... Qlatheby oil ee Johnson, oes Mumps. 
Binney, Heloncaia sanyo DelOly.). aa aan nuaia Mitchell. il fo, Congenital. 
*Foreman, Dorothy..... Mankaton2)..epae Jewell............] Searlet fever. 
Fuller, Mamie? $4050 14 Wichita ae a. Sedgwick......... 
Green, Essie.......... GROSS) ise CO, Crawiord.ch\e tiie Smallpox. 
Haber, Chas: e)> 6-40 Olatheng oi eee JOHNSON He. ajeias 3 — 
Haeberle, Ellsworth....} Rosedale......... Wyandotte....... Spinal meningitis. 
Haden! uliae sae Noreatur 5300 0% Decatur ees, Congenital. 
Hanis, Andrew........ Kansas City oo. .o) Wyandotte....... Spinal meningitis. 
Harris, Theora.:....: Topeka ian ee Shawnee......... Adenoids. 
Hasty. fornest ania Garnett esa wen ae Anderson......:..| Spinal meningitis. 
Hawkins, Uluah....... Palco ea an uiib cae IGOKSie eae Congenital. 
Heinrichs, Chester.....} Burrton.......... PLAT VG Yananuait ae Adenoids and meningitis. 
Helmick, Kenneth..... eBoy iene Cofiey sc sare ae ———_—. 
Higginbotham, vames..| Moline........... HD kse a ae), (aeons tas Searlet fever. 
Hilderman, Victor..... Rusheenter....... Rus bier 5 sci eae aya Congenital. 
mite, Ur let gece ane anne Arkansas City....| Cowley........4... Gathering in head. 
Honeyman, Lillian.....| Kansas City...... W yandottes wtitcie Spinal meningitis. 
EEL OSS OTT ts ces ete oe Kort Dodges span Orden tes oth Mie tees Spinal meningitis. 
Howard, Lillie.........| Havensville.......] Jackson.......... Congenital. 
*Hoyt, Mary 3.0 Sour. Cofteyville........| Montgomery...... Congenital. 
Huddleston, Neal...... Axtell ges cep Marshall ies ine Congenital. 
Huggerth, Clara....... Concordia. Chou date ARO Fall. 
*Hughes, Bertha: .\; 2. "|/ Belle’Plaine. 03... )) Summer’. (0). 228; Congenital. 
*Hughers, Maud......../ Belle Plaine........) Sumner........:. Congenital. 
Hunts Nolalie rae 2a ark Kingman, ss 2 Kingman 2.2\Ga. Catarrh. 
Huffman, Harley...... Burdett woeek es Pawnee as...) 26). —_———. 
Inman: Bdnas evi) Chanute? war ie Neoshowy se mseuie. a all, 
Jackson, Earl.........| Independence..... Montgomery......| Congenital. 
*Jackson, Robert....... Columbus eee es Cherokee......... Sickness. 
Jendritz, Stanley...... Pittsburg se eas sa LAL Wl OF Giese et athe Sickness. 
Jessup, Harold. .3.:... Hoisington....... iBarvoniaryoe ier cae Spinal meningitis. 
Johnson, Clarence..... imimethn ee ana, Pottawatomie.....| Gathering in head. 
Johnson, Wilma....... BO Lathe’ varia agony JOHRSON eee eaee (a 
Jorden; Hredie yi) age. Leavenworth...... Leavenworth...... Spinal meningitis. 
Judd, Maurine........ Melvernatieay)o jel e Osage ssi oop eye Sickness. 
*Kaniper, Hazel........ Martone 30) fo aieMiarion 2.7 ew eet spinal Meningitis. 
Keegan, Clete ses. Olathey- ne Ak yen J} OMNSOM: accor Searlet fever. 
Kelly Annavsiueme iar mmr akin Manes Pottawatomie.....| Measles. 
Kistler, Walter........ Manhattan’ sic. Riley ic. oe .| Fall. 
Koehne; Otis: one a Montezuimay. aes) \GTay an geen easier —— 
Kreisel; Davida. yo) 14) Cassoday 0.) 20.070 Butler os. Sos — 
Kriley, Sarah v3.57) 5.) stockton: 205 «Syst Rookserega pears Cold. 
Kroh,:Deloris: 277 fo. Junction City..... Geary Rieter sole MEM Des 
Langdale; Barl/ireer i) Olathe yc Seas FOONSON es eananis Spinal meningitis. 
Lahn; Nathane7 nae. Wiehitar sm eaney Sedgewick 2./5 saat all. 
Lamm, Jesse... ....... ATC OI Ocenia Osbornés.&. sich ae Congenital. 
Lamm, Sealey......... Ba) 906.) a Neue oars Mine eG Osborne? sts wre Congenital. 
Lannan, Francis....... "EODEKA Ie yetie: are Shawnee 2.42.4 Sickness. 
Lehman jesse aay ten sOlabhe ween: oan die JOHNSON. alu, Diphtheria. 
Lewis SROs Ost acs weas Nea | at eine bene ec lacuna Washington.......| Congenital. 
Liebbrandt, Gotlieb....| St. Francis....... Cheyenne........ Sickness. 
Lindsey, Loren........ Topekaktiay. Gigs). lop lia WHEE. qeety ape lone Congenital. 
Lines, Howard...) 7)... Neodesha? o..3.')7-1.4 “Wilson s58 00. 2 Gathering in head. 
Lohrengel, Ethel....... Dalinay: lea cou Saline we vein. wet — 
Longnickel, Karl.......| Kansas City...... Wyandotte....... Congenital. 
Loughbon, Iva........ Pittsburg Pr gine Crawford.........| Measels. 
McCrary, Nora........| Pittsburg.........| Crawford.........] Congenital. 
MeDonald, Leah...... Conecordia........ Claude teas —— 
MeGrew, Joe...:.......] Farmington...) Atehison 2.07). .003 we 
MeJunkin, Lillie....... SYPACUSE NLL hela e Hamilton.........| Inflammation in head. 
MeKay, Dora......... ATI Ae ocean ee. COrawhord ey se 4s Typhoid pneumonia. 
McKinley, May....... Silver Lake,...... Shawnee......... Measles. 
Mallatt, Avis.........,| Arkansas’ City, 5.7) Cowley...3. 0405," ———__—__——. 
Malin JO. ano titasae ee Abilene. str, HOICKIN SON Aiea 
Maloney, Joseph.......| Strong City....... Chasey fous - 
Marrass Wins nies sala Kansas City sh) 0 Wyandotte....... Spinal meningitis. 
Martin, Edith... ..)....° Caney a Fite we Montgomery......} Chickenpox. 
Martins Frank.': (0.4) .|, Hutehinson) .04/0. 4)" Renan Ops. ae. aan — 
*Martin, Helen.........| Mount Hope......| Sedgwick....:.... Gathering in head. 
Mason, HOrest. sic. «e) 4. CcOnbine a. yn anaes Sumners sy ween Fall. 
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LIST OF PUPILS IN ATTENDANCE—ContTINUED. 


NAME. 


*Mattox: Carks is. 220. 
Mauser, Mary......... 
Mays, Charlotte....... 
Metcalf, Chas......... 
Metsker, Dale......... 
Meyer, Claude........ 
Meyer sl dans ies 
Millers Wsloy dso 
Morley, Mary......... 
Morand, Clyde........ 
Ocamb, Izetta......... 
Glson Chas toe kee 
Owens, Margaret...... 
Ozbun, Edyth......... 
Ozbun, Robert........ 
Pankratz, Stella....... 
Parker, Chas o's i253 

Parrish Alexey s 
Patton Mana easels.) 
PAXTON, JOC Me a cee ies + sis 

#Paxton; Ruthic «ass sj. 

*Peasley; Lula soo. 
Peck, Dorothy........ 

*Pepperd, Merrill....... 
Peters, “ATbnure:)| 2.5, ./s'se 
Petry 2Osears eee soos as 

*Phalp, Florence........ 
Phillips seustin veg 
Powers, Evart......... 


Price, Harold i)... 64... ; 


Pritners Wards nk) sanals 
BUC PRAY sete. aie eeeees 
Ream, Margaret....... 
*Remington, Marcia... . 
*Ricketts, Emert....... 
Mines rede. 4). sees 
Ringle, Bessie......... 
Ringle? Lizzie. 27.00 es 
Ringle,( JOHN 246.0%. eke’ 
Rininger, Lillie........ 
Robson, Daphine...... 
*Robson, Louis:..% 2. .2: 
Rowden, Viola 
Reynolds, Billy........ 
*Savidge, Thomas...... 
Schepmann, Ruth...... 
Schmidt, Lawrence..... 
*Schwede, George....... 
pcotts ee sea ei 
*SOxtony LONV 4.5 aie 
Shannon, Lenore......: 
Shelton, Cecil 
Sherman, Arthur....... 
Sietert, Rays c.ncis . eee 
*Simmerman, Nate..... 
mizer, (hasie. ees be 
Sizers Osean. ches ees 
ES mith Delia ays7 ek: 
Smit Ulla se yee 
Smith; Orlimeh, hans 
Sperry, Harold........ 
Surlock, Vernon....... 
‘Sparkey, Ernest........ 
Steinhauer, Geo....... 
Stenzel, Esther........ 
*Stewart, George....... 
Stoneking, Fred 
*Stucky, Henry........ 
Sloopy Lalani cya: 
Snyder, Vernon........ 
Taylor, Charlene...... 
Tompkins Wohnen 
Tucker, Ceeilt, 44. ie 
Tulip, George......... 
. Tweedell, Opal........ 
*Van Hoozer, Elsie... .. 
Vaughn, Waite........ 
Wainscott, Russell..... 





























Town. County. Cause of deafness. 
Senetas hsp 20's: 5 Nemaha e028 75 Spinal meningitis. 
Girard oe. Crawford 00627) Fever. 
Coffeyville........ Montgomery......| Gathering in head. 
Richland......... Douglas... 345. — 

Olathe. Foss nite JOWNSONE Ay yan cea Inflammatory fever. 
Centralia......... WNemiahaiy yc. iu Born partially deaf. 
Topekas no Shawnee Catarrh. 

Abilene en) dee SIC KANS ORs aes cic La grippe. 
Hichland ven ack: Doniphan. Congenital. 
Wakarusa........ Shawnee......... _ 

Kansas City...... Wyandotte....... Spinal meningitis. 
Manhattan....... Ley aie ea Abscesses. 

Delay oy yet her's Jackson ni wt wares Spinal meningitis. 
IPLEESDUT EM iets es CLawtOrd. nea henien Congenital. 
PILtsbaree ic j.0 ats Crawford.........| Croup and diphtheria. 
p behig he is iran Marion...........| Earacheand whooping cough. 
Port. Scott... Bourbons <4... 2 a 
Leavenworth...... Leavenworth...... Spinal meningitis. 
Cedar Pomt 354% Chaser ing oun ane Injured at birth. 
Blaine wyac se ees Pottawatomie.....| —————— 

Blaine ys hire i vaias % Pottawatomie..... 

ALChHISON: hears ATCHISON: Pop. eee Brain fever. 
Kansas City...... Wyandotte....... Congenital. 
Coldwater........ Comanche........| Congenital. 
Heringtones sates: Dickinson. ....... Congenital. 
Olathe ee ea TOUNSOM oh ae war ae Catarrhal fever. 
Kansas City...... Wyandotte....... Spinal meningitis. 
Wichitaciw. wens 6 Sedgewick. ...223.5- Mastoid abscesses. 
Gridley CORY’ s kel eee & —__—— 

Kansas City... . Wyandotte....... ———— 
Piarciondeae: arcu 3 VOM dtr sabes eet es Mumps. 

Mopekarss Wis) ees Shawnee......... Gathering in ear. 
Kansas, City... i: Wyandotte....... Spinal meningitis. 
Chetoparg. -jortacay.| maabettew any cain) Catarrh. 
Fortiscotte . fa550% Bourbon’). sere Pneumonia fever. 
Paragise. xis 3 here, Russell ese es, Fever. 
Cherryvale....... Montgomery......| Explosion. 
Cherryvale....... Montgomery......| Whooping cough. 
Cherryvale....... Montgomery......| Gathering in ear. 
Olathereeia Sek. | VOMMSON’. bin ete een a 
Pittsbureiea 2s. al Ora wlords. 62 wee: Brain meningitis. 
Topeka, Aiciies sis Shawnee......... OT 

WOHNSOR 7 2 4ase woke DtEVENS so Re esha e Congenital. 
Parsons) teenie 2 habetteniun cee ee en 

Ottawa Franklin. . Typhoid fever. 
IUGR eo roe bes TAS es a eae Congenital. 
Pampa a tons tote aeers Marion Whooping cough. 
Hutchinson....... RENO Chenier: ew Congenital. 
Olatheswiy hu ee Johnson..........| Meningitis. 
Kansas-Gity «. cai4. Wyandotte....... Typhoid and meningitis. 
Centropolis....... ranking, Gey eri Pneumonia fever. 
Hortons sees Brown ses sco tase Brain fever and meningitis. 
Wichita; 65 ages. Sedowielkiscs te ct Mastoid abscesses. 
El Dorado........ Bltlerwiae oo ses Pistol shot. 
Mopeka 7 Sywyre od Shawnee......... Searlet fever. 
Olathe ime i aie... JODVSON.. oie soe es Congenital. 

Olathes oS JOHNSON AG; sale Congenital, 
Parsons; as aoe Neosho Typhoid fever. 
Olathe 2208 ei JOHHSON, ee veh ne 

DRAUISSELE ewe ree Age Russell che. Veter ye Congenital. 
Cherryvale.... Montgomery......| Congenital. 
Galena sii icas sodas Cherokee......... — 
Neodesha......... Wilson esa lane Measles. 
Leavenworth...... Leavenworth...... Congenital. 
WEATION AE shee. ose Marion...........| ————— 
Piptsburgs sete eee Crawtford......... Spinal meningitis. 
Independence. .... Montgomery......| ———— 
Murdock? wi) i2ei 4. Kangmanjes ot Sau: Searlet fever. 
GON Ae tests ese Oparerng et iia a ae Poor circulation. 
Kansas City...... Wyandotte. ...... Gathering in head. 
INT @RIATIN icc on ee JOHNSON EY na a a oe Fever. ‘ 
BYES eri she else Practen rok a Congenital. 
Abilene...) of... 8. Dickinson... 4: Congenital. 
Scammon....... Cherokee......... Cold. 

Holliday we Sager JOHNSON Nese aus Spinal meningitis. 
Yates Center..... Woodson......... Fever. 

Olathe avs cnny JONNSOHG se Injured at birth. 
Clearwater «00080. Sedowick weve Pneumonia. 
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LIST 


NAME. 


ie 


Wall Hubert. o\.avee: 
Weaver, Myrtle....... 
Webern [davinator 


Weber, J 00) 507d ae 
Weber, Vincent........ 
Wendell, Lucien....... 
Wendt, Joe../........ 
* Wendt, OtLOe sane oa 
*White, George......... 
Wickstrum, Alvin...... 
Willey lula eee ake 
Williams, Fountain.... 
*Winters, Everett....... 
Wimp, Everett........ 
Wolken, Henry........ 
*Wolverton, Jeanette.... 
Wortman, Ruth....... 
Wrench, Susie......... | 


School for the Deaf. 














P © 

OF PUPILS IN ATTENDANCE—CONCLUDED. 4 
Town. County. Cause of deafness. 

Rosedale......... Wyandotte....... Searlet fever. 

Minneapolis...... Ottawa......./5.,./ Paralysis. 

Coffeyville........ Montgomery......| Measlesand whooping cough. 

Tisbenthaletsydcess al evs ne Marien. cent Congenital. 

Liebenthalt <4... | wRUShe st) Sep Congenital. 

Jaebenthal 2-3) Rush?) eee, Congenital. 

INtles2 a eek. sea Ottawa...........}| Adenoids. 

Enterprise........ Dickinson...:..:. —— 

Enterprise........ Dickinson........ a 

Olathé Sere ss as ee JOHNSON ee eae Pneumonia. 

steckdalex. 22s | ioRiley ..9 eee ees 

Pittsburg ou. Crawiords cs eee — 

Rosedaleos so... Wyandotte....... Sickness. 

Baldwini-s: 2c sm a: Mouglass je is se. —_——_— 

Olathe 2e..3e awe JOUNSO DS este ae ae Congenital. 

Garnetti coe rue Anderson.........| Congenital. 

Halton gee hee ACKSON Se hea! wane Typhoid and measles. 

Hort cotiwme ae Bourbon..........} Spinal meningitis. 

AW. CLRWL Een ate aoe Cherokee......... ——— 


*Did not return for 1917-18. 
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NEW PUPILS ENROLLED, 1916-'17. 











NAME. Town. County. Cause of deafness. 

Bates eV Ire lias et kone Ghetopar tiviighe, + euabettew team Gathering in head. 
Benedet, Mario... 4.5.5 eittsburg so0) es} sCrawiords. 32 0S 2: Spinal meningitis. 
Benedet, Olga .i..0.0..... IPittspureies ses oe MOrawlord: is wena Spinal meningitis. 
Bridwell, Victoria. . Atchison) tie sexs ‘Atchison ic 3)... Congenital. 
Brouhard, Raymond. . IN OTCOMNA erie eee cee Norton ..3....... 1) Congenital. 
Burton, Etta Lease duals ena te Chester, Neb......} Republic......... Measles. 
Foreman, Dorothy...... Gretnasc. Seis ek Phillipsen yes Mae ok Searlet feaver. 
Koehn, Otis........ -....|°-Montezuma.......| Gray....0........| ————— 
Jendritz, Stanley........ Pittsburg, sce | e@rawilordia. ney Fe) Congenital. 
Eoughbons Iva oui tk le PGES DUT ES cco oar ke Crawford.........} Congenital. 
Maloney, Joseph........| Strong City....... Chase nies icp bs Sickness. 
Meyer, Claude......... Centralia..t ee Nemahdaije. 2k Born partially deaf. 
MeKinley, May........ Silver Lake... ce).: Shawnee......... Measles. ° 
Pecks Dorotn yin se eee Kansas City...... Wyandotte....... Congential. 
Savidge, f homasy were | POtta wa Os See Brankhniec 8 a Fever. 
mhelton Cee yi ws Hortons. ae ae Bro wink eee Brain fever and spinal men- 

: ingitis. 
Smaiem Orlin ne. serail ee Russellgse | ceeer ae Russells ai ae Congenital. 
Tompkins, John,....... BYCTS Se sarees Pratt Ane care ae Congenital. 
Wallstbubert? antes 2% Rosedale. ........ Wyandotte....... Congenital. 
Weaver, Myrtle. ....... Minneapolis....... Ottawacurct 7.2.0) earalysis. 
Wolverton, Jeanette..... Deo) eroy a Me ee eM iN PACKSON oiled eed Typhoid fever and measles. 


NEW PUPILS ENROLLED, 1917-’18. 








NAME. Town. County. Cause of deafness. 
A bramyaseoni trie). ues Kansas City Wyandotte....... Fall. 
Andrews, Emmett...... Glade iycicie tetas uae ROCKS an case ee ues arp pe. 
ANGrE WS ALI Yt siay fevace GAG arty Wilks tL Rooks.......°....}] Adenoids. 
Camp, Moyne.......... Manchester.......| Dieckinson........ Treatments for scrofula. 
Chapman, Bertha.......| Kansas City...... Wyandotte....... Spinal meningitis. 
Drvity Virginia sn vse: East Mineral..... Cherokee......... Congenital. 
ASG. SOOr stele ens Kansas City...... Wyandotte....... Earache. 
Gardner, Julian ys. 0.2" |) Coffeyville. oo a Hords on Ga Spinal meningitis. 
Pal eV laevis siccais cient SOLOMON Meee eee DICKINSON: sch eeu Pneumonia. 
TL OUtIC A VICLOT oi either eASONS tacts Crea |. Dabette. os hese: Catarrh. 
Jones: Wisie 2.6 3 ease Atchisonami ce. AGChISON veeine eek Measles. 
KinnardvArthors fess: Kansas City...... Wyandotte....... Scarlet fever. 
Koehne, May.......... Montezuma...... Gray 3.8 Cae. tS Congenital: 
uankvosh Vera gu oes weal) Deerheldas Wat ge ah Kearny pain Congenital. 
esters Alice ii, aga Kansas City... ... Wyandotte....... Congenital. 
ENCas ya Vearcline nS tenia se KY Dorado... 2... Butlerstiy 4s 402. bsCongenital: 
Miller; wWohnc. faite site| Parsons 2.8.08 as Dabette!, 25 ne Spinal meningitis. 
Miller, Ray 302). oreo. Neodéshaise is ici: ba USOT otis bP bowl a Congenital. 
Morris, Eva.. ....{ St. George........| Pottawatomie.....| Earache. 
Rima, Ruby Lucile... .. Madgerfon ey) eos: JOHNSON ake ae. Congenital. 
Seider, Esther. ......... Kansas City $2) 204 Wyandotte....... Spinal meningitis. 
SnowieRay. fae woe eae Hiatvillen i eae Crawford.........| Searlet fever. 
Symmes, Harry......... iT Opekacs au euenti Oha Whee lace cette ——_——_—— 
Thompson, Lily... 057. MePherson....... MePherson....... Accident. 
Van Riper, Vernis...... Brown Spur...... Win oman 9," ys .| Infantile paralysis. 


Wrench, Arthur....... SAA eR Yer hares | tui ON AUT Cherokee... .%..... Congenital. 
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NAME. eet imap dk Occupation and present address. 
1884. b 
*Ann Ge Grage 2 fetes castes = Shawnee se he. Maried John Thumser. 
Wilhelmina Metz......... Leavenworth...... Married Chas. Gilland, Tome eee, Okla. 
*Michael Smith........... Franklin ari 4.0% Printer. 
Samuel S. Waters........ Salines fecde chy aie Orange grove employee, Potenviles Calif. 
1886. 
Faura Vl Clarke aw RT Eg yi come Re wa 
FY oln Ee Clarke se 7 cieverae SAWN, LN Sues niedare Printer. 
Alms INIOOTE ie) ovate teecer ns Montgomery......}| Married Mr. Osborne, , Ohio. 
Edward Ringley...) 2). se. Montgomery......| Smelter employe, Deering, Kan. 
Prank? Shafter c..45.0 550 Sedgwick......... Are 
Henry. G. Sickel. sic... Leavenworth...... Traveling salesman, Leavenworth, Kan. 
Charles Topi .-.4 i245. a Leavenworth..... a 
Ansel Williams........... Crawierd Won dee: Instructor, cabinet making, Fulton, Mo. 
Ida M. Williams.........]| Crawford.........} Married B. O. Sprague, Reynoldsburg, Ohio. 
1888. 
Cora Cabrenchsi nw esas Smiths. oe seme Married Monroe Nelson, Medford, Okla. 
Lda Astsbimiery cna wenea Comanche........ Married Murdock McRae, , Okla. 
1889. 
*Leonard Bowers.. SEs ONNSON MA 3.4 ke Shoemaker. 
Frederick D. Ellmaker....| Marshall......... Miller, Rosedale, Kan. 
Monroe Ingram.......... Montgomery...... Teacher, Taft, Okla. 
Margaret Morrow.. ..| Montgomery......| Married Mr. Lolmaugh, , Cal, 
anielsowlli vans wreccee 2.) Dickinson «ice se Landlord, Salina, Kan. 
Wm: My Sullivans is <. 25.) Johnson’ se <a 36." Farmer, Okla. 
A. Maud Thomas........ Wyandotte....... Married Tracy Elder, Kansas City, Mo. 
1890. 
Homer H. Albright....... Reno gen vedaea erinte Furniture factory employee, Wichita, Kan. 
Joseph H. Burkhead...... Gove .....| Farmer, —————,, Iowa. 
*Harvey A. Knauss.) pen) Rices 7 ago. Cabinet maker. 
LouellaxStifferd. putes kare Marshalls =e ere Married Alfred Kent, Denver, Colo. 
1892. 
G. Walfrid Anderson......| Morris........... Printer, Kansas City, Mo. 
Eva A. Berglund 9.12 Marshallicqss aeecsae Married Milo Seeley, Tacoma, Wash. 
S. Estella Bodley..:.....-| Johnson.......... Married Joseph Boston, Chehalis, Wash. 
Cora B. Cotterman....... Cowleynnin.enw sev Married U. G. Miller, Lebo, Kan. 
sATfreds li. ents. kien cee DGuplast tcsees ee Printer, Denver, Colo. 
Pal Mark Unie dese ceteuets Pottawatomie.....| Shoemaker, Ogden, Utah. 
Mannie Layloreeswker. asics JetlersOniicns sae Married Omar Harshman, Topeka, Kan. 
1894. 
Edward J. Hansmann..... Miamt*) ats, ote Packinghouse employee, Kansas City, Kan. 
Bruce Hewett. . Ta red BEKSON? cease ee Shoemaker, Holton, Kan. 
Anthony Jennings. Yen tree as Hdwards \ 2 4).4/s328 Farmer, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Katherine R. Meldrum....| Neosho........... 


A. Grace Mulligan........ Atchison R. catee ee 
Margaret M. Naughton...| Coffey........... 
1895. 
Frederick D. Allen....... Osage. Wo gear) a 
William M. Calleghan....| Montgomery. . 
SalhienGunrsyieeaas yom rere Jefferson oP. he 
GlaravVie Way, wo van cece Ottawa Peewee 
Nellie: doe Istoleu: inure JOHNSON SeeeiS eee 
Clara B. Pope...........-| Pottawatomie..... 
Alwin: Tos pUrry:. sien siei ts Crawiord wees 
Luther H. albaylotec-. seen Jeffersony..))5 Aen 
William E.(Woalt ssf ee. RONG: apeke see 
1897. 
JohnvL sBodléyvi.ine oe JOHOSON- Bae ee 
George H. Denton........| Marshall..... seh 
Alexander Dreyer........ Shawnee... <..%.-. 
Harrison G. Hower....... Ottawat tae eee. 
Mable A. Mathews....... Browne Hite cere 
Jessie MeQuiddy......... Harvey 


Teacher, alma mater, Olathe, Kan. 
Married Logan Nosh, Lincoln, Neh. 
Married E. H. Mellvain, teacher, Olathe, Kan. 


Printer, ——_——, Il. 

Butcher, Coffeyville, Kan. 

Married Pearl Parker, Winchester, Kan. 
Married Charles Martin, Menan, Idaho. 
Married George Humpal, Kansas City, Mo. 


Farmer, —————,, Ind. 

Professional baseball player, also supervisor and 
physical director at alma mater, Olathe, Kan. 

Retired farmer, Kingman, Kan. 


Baker, Centralia, Wash. 

Farmer, —————,, Kan. 

Barber, Topeka, Kan. 

Baker, Olathe, Kan. 

Married Anthony Jennings, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Married Alex. Dreyer, Topeka, Kan. 
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GRADUATES—CONTINUED. 











NAME. 5 Wa een Ee: < Occupation and present address. 
1898. 
dai Dentenh ceed Marshalls os va es Married Peter Hughes, Fulton; Mo. 
Oran. himerwoaer cee Comanche........ Farmer, —, Okla. 
Hiddie Blevinss.....08... +: LEA hahaha beste) at ont se Ws Shoemaker, St. Louis, Mo. 
Pilla MU Blevinsse ys". es. Ean ese es Married Wharton Bennett, St. Louis, Mo. 
Edith Brummitt..........] Shawnee Married M.S. Hayes, Sulphur, Okla. 
Chas. Us Clarkits ccietnr es Deir eee SE ene Barber, Mound City, Kan 
AmielaVW i rynolenseowe al Lvuley sath) sae oe Farmer, Randolph, Kan. 
Morrisss= ayesha... ase sel Douglass. Wane: nek Teacher, Sulphur, Okla. 
William. Hoppe...........| Shawnee Shoemaker, Emporia, Kan. 
Himinma; Raney. .2 sos 6 ..s15 a Bourpone ote Married John Naughton, Meekton, Colo. 
Arthurdi--Roberts..2s 6 Cherokee......... Principal Kendall Green, Washington, D.-C. 
Emmette W. Soe Pye ee McPherson....... Farmer and stock raiser, Springfield, Colo. 
Grant Swenson. Re cw Cloud Sree nis Farmer, Concordia, Kan. 
Rachel: Scholle nes. ak Grawitords cee: Married Mr. Carpenter, —————,, Cal. 
IBGSSIGs ba yaOr. evant. chew ke Deviglas trea. Married W. E. Wait, Kingman, Kan. 
1900. 
Frank HE. Mikesell........ Republics see a: Farmer, Republic, Kan. 
Ralphet- Willercy ae. es Miorriswarssah). osc. Auto maker. 
ie SCHEaAg a. a heat. neve ns MecPherson....... Farmer, Moundridge, Kan. 
May #"Phornton=n.% 0) ua8.. JOHNSON. 2s ates At home, Santa Fe, N. M. 
William Eiptoracs oak MePhersons. 1.) Farmer, McPherson, Kan. 
901: 
AlvarAlen Ga... eae Osapre tie stiles oe Portland, Ore. 
Prank Burson sino oat Shawnee.:....... Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pali ss CULIS soon See hewW Vand Otle mines... Kansas City, Mo. 
Nettie Flowers... 5..., 2. Pottawatomie.....}| Married Henry Sickel, Leavenworth, Kan. 
Nellie MeLaughlin....... Bourbon.........| Married Edward Fulton, Fort Seott, Kan. 
OlesPaulson.. ote a Greenwood....... Contractor, Hureka, Kan. 
Nina Williams ou¢2 4275 4 Franklin. ........| Married Sol. H. Lantz, Coats, Kan. 
1902. 
enora Mwells sie ei. 8 AT en ee or eR Sa: Married Sidney Price, Powhattan, Kan. 
A MyMEtAGenty eae wigs ne aces Deesttur? -. Mes. Married F. E. Mikesell, Republic, Kan. 
Meestawikinss. ke tie see Russell aac ee Farmer, Paleo, Kan. 
Roseslvis song eh. ave Ellsworth.........| Married O. W. Underhill, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Joseph Modar........... Mitchell..........| Shoemaker, ——————,, Ore. 
*J.. Conroy, beyton.......-! Sumnene cree i —_— 
JonavA shade vs CoN iinet 3 Comanches.) /ss »: Married Thomas Simpson, Canton, Kan. 
1903. 
Mazie Fi Britt: sFis leds § Dabette sac ce Teacher, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Blanch Creekbaum....... Wyandotte....... Married Richard Makepeace, Kansas City, Mo. 
Dottie D. Davidson...... Douglas Qe ican an Married Mr. Woolridge. 
Bessie Donaldson.........| Washington.......| Married Ora Shimer, , Okla. 
Linnie Hawkins... 2..%... Russell ave eee At home, Paleo, Kan. 
Amelia Hamant! 250i o i Sedgwick..... ....| At home, Wichita, Kan. 
Callie Hopper. . Gherokeeuntiet ii. Married Albert Ashley, Webb City, Mo. 
N. Augustus Reed.. Woodsons. &. 150: Smelter employee, Cherryvale, Kan. 
Nettie Spence.. sea | WReNOM Ne: ohana le o Married B. R. Keach, Wichita, Kan. 
Thomas 8. Williams. nS eS Wowelas#es77. vere Farmer, Ruskin, Fla. 
Tdaew orralle tics ee Decaturw sae eriant Teacher, Fulton, Mo. 
1904. ; 
PearleAdamsuecac: ons ek Summeriic ovens Married Stanley Dibble, Wichita, Kan. 
JOHN WDUSCH pele ue.te a ee Washington.......| Farmer, Hanover, Kan. 
Mary: Gilliam aries ways occa aks THO SAN eerie oe Married Mr. Gardner, Canada. 
irvine nh isner yh fees chk. me onteomely Farmer, Stafford, Kan. 
Alice Gregory. 2.66 on. Shawnee.. Married Mr. Whiston, Kansas City, Mo. 
Crystal Lowman ... 0: 2.0.0. Wilson eae ee ae Married William Hurst, Emporia, Kan. 
Chas. S. MeLoughlin.....| Bourbon Farmer, Fort Seott, Kan. 
Waldo C. Reesink........ POMNSOMC ae Geert oe Shoemaker, Wamego, Kan. 
Olhe®S.-Simpsony<4\, ces le dODNSONG oe we ute Married Elmer Burch, Springhill, Kan. 
05. 
Lillian Clarks mre 7 a) @ Neosho...........} Married Grant Swenson, Concordia, Kan. 
Uluah Dillingham........ Dickinson ew. gue Married Dalton Fuller, Wichita, Kan. 
John It’ O’ Connor... . «32% Pottawatomie..... Farmer, Blaine, Kan. 
J. Roscoe Purkhiser...... Cherokee......... Goodyear Tire Co., Akron, Ohio. 
William F. Shaefer....... Wyandotte....... Baker, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Grace M. Stevenson...... Shawnee) iiv, wae Married Wm. F. Shaefer. 


Married Robt. Unsworthy, Akron, Ohio. 
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GRADUATES—CONTINUED. 
- NAME. a ep ivea Onn: Occupation and present address. 
1906. 
Alexander J. Benoit...... LOU eae he te Shoemaker, Salina, Kan. 
*Blanch Brown......;..... Bourbon:s a Werke cs (a 
Ethel F. Eaton...........] Lane. Kansas City, Mo. ry 
Blanche Bair jai Sore ve barber a Wee us At home, Sharon, Kan. 
Homer Gracey aca ties « IVeNO Salus aati k Farmer, , Colo. 
John T. Hower...........| Jewell Akron, Ohio. 
Bessie Thornton) ¢o. > 2k o) JOHNSON (sie es Married Norman Hunt, Kansas City, Mo. 
1908. 
Walter’ K. Barnett........|) Franklin. 2....... Harness maker, Atchison, Kan. 
Hdnat Branson. ces Greeley Married Herbert Larson, Covington, Okla. 
CorasAs Dentonyss bien ees sewellye ys aad ea Springfield, Ore. 
P. Washington Haner..... Wyandotte. :..... Printer, Kansas. City, Kan. 
Herbert Larson.......... McPherson....... Farmer, Marquette, Kan. 
Mabel Otney............ Washington...... Married George Pinto, Barnes, Kan. 
Rilla ‘Scott se ote wa Cherokee 2 Seen Married Roscoe Purkisher, Akron, Ohio. 
1909. 
Bertha Beanie iam. el: ge ot. Wyandotte....... Factory employee, Kansas City, Kan. 
Alice Blankenship........ Wyandotte. ...... Married Waldo Reesink, Wamego, Kan. 
Mabel Boles... ....5..... CHORE ee eae keeiny At home, Turon, Kan. 
Effie Clements........... Prattrn |G, nae | Married Mr. Moore, Tulsa, Okla. 
Annie Donohue.......... Cowley Wichita, Kan. 
Louise Haefner...........| Lineoln Married Lee Hawkins, Paleo, Kan. 
Kate Scheuerman........ Rous hase ete ay an Bison, Kan. 
‘bya de Stecla haere. os BLOW cewnaite sau Married Leon Schrag, Moundridge, Kan. 
Florence Stotler....../... Sedgwick. ........ At home, Wichita, Kan. 
1910. 
Fioyd E. Buster. ... 0.00: Wyandotte....... Assistant Supervisor, Olathe, Kan. 
Hora Campbell pe ssa. Wyandotte....... Married. 
Ralph R. Decker......... Andersons. bok aoe Chemist, Chicago, Il. 
Wa Lee Dedricky io) ack |: Douglas ieee it Housekeeper, Lawrence, Kan. 
heta:Gepillons | yesiis say Butler Married. 
Hdward! S.Woltz. 5) saa (e@OUMNELs fee oi Teacher, Mississippi school. 
Brant Herrige a echt ae Leavenworth...... Los Angeles, Cal. 
Erederick Al“Moore vr OS) RIGey en eosiee s Akron, Ohio. 
Hthel BR. Wieckam ..0. gs.) Wyandotte....... Teacher, Sulphur, Okla. y 
*Ruth Pra williams ont os ae JOHVWSON wus a 
1911. : 
Robert H. Alexander. .... Shawnee......... Horticulturist, Topeka, Kan. 
Harry! Ao Hogan's eae: PAVE LE See Hotel dishwasher, Council Bluffs, lowa. 
Wallace eee one na Bourbon, Wak anes Farmer, Fort Scott, Kan. 
Dew Rogers.. : Ellsworth At home, Hays, Kan. 
1912. 
Ruth evel ATKINS seowey Bourbon 5.8 soot College student, Washington, D. C. 
‘Pearl (Chine setisas Guise Walson'. )Rcvemnlee: Bank employee, Kansas City, Mo. 
Melvin C. Davidson...... Sedgwick ue Von) College student, Washington, D. C. 
LeRoy Julius Davis...... Wyandotte....... Rubber worker, Kansas City, Kan. 
Annie Goodwin.......... JOUNSOM MYA Married E. S. Coleman, Akron, Ohio. 
Elpha Mae Pope......... MbOnrise kyigie aistciae At home, Winterset, Towa. : ¢ 
Violet Boyce Cowden..... Sumner: ees a California. 
Joseph' J.) Haden one ie. ie Decaturpr wo cee Farmer, Decatur, Kan. 
Bertha Anna Eliza Seng...| Saline.........,.. Salina, Kan. 
1918. 
Elmer Bowers. . Marion.. Baker, Merriam, Kan. 
Frank Campbell... Neosho. . Smelter, Bartlesville, Okla. 
William Carrier.......... Montgomery... ..| Indiana. 
Chass Destazer (gad ouch in OUCIS un a man cael. Farmer, Columbus, Ohio. 
George Harms........... Neosho ......| Farmer, Cleo Springs, Okla. 
Nellie Henderson......... Cowley At home, Hardy, Okla. 
Samuel Turpen.......... FREDO} SIN antic Shoemaker, Partridge, Kan. 


~ 
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GRADUATES—CONCLUDED. 


County 
admitted from. 


Occupation and present address. 








1914. 
Edna Ciara Amis......... 
Mamie Bernice Bradshaw. 
Frank Henry Dohrmann. . 
Gerald Joseph Fergusen... 
Caroline Matilda Jesperson 
Eva Irene Laws..:....... 
Warley. Peters insta. 
‘Sylvan James Riley....... 
Lorraine Alberta Sawtell. . 
Harley Wright Smith..... 
August Joseph Bender.... 
Wilson Albert Brown..... 
Leo Herman Vohs....°... 


1975. 
Stella May Cline......... 
-, Wilford Keith Cunningham 
Maude Eulalia Hodges.... 
Hazel Pauline Louchs..... 
Richard David Rawlings. . 
Edith Worrall Sawhill..... 


1916. 
Wirgil: Bower cic. eae 
Archie Grier iss Sig aes 
Ernest Haefner..... 0.0... 
Clyde: Houzes (2 tee ble 
Lawrence Paxton......... 
Julasweleh ie ss0 easis 1or 


Orr Hoss.... iy Meira eet Bes 


Ruth Paxtons aw tiwee.c es 
Florence Phalp........... 
George Stewart.......... 
Jennette Wolverton....... 


19 
Tnlar Buster 23 ie oo kee 
Invin Davisste a ieee 
Mena Druitt wager 
Nathanvhahni on S20 
George Steinhauer........ 
Cecil Tucker............. 
Waite: Vaughn. 427. .ese) 
Joe Weber oo... Oe. ee: 


*Deceased. 


SMe ee see as aa, Factory employee, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wyandotte....... Factory employee, Kansas City, Mo. 
ACCOM ic fier eerste College student, Washington, D. C. 
Leavenworth...... College student, Washington, D. C. 
Dotiglaseiyo aie. At home, Lawrence, Kan. 

VOT St! eee Sina: Married Earl R. Peters, Kansas Cie Mo. 
JOHNSOM ET Nees ane Kansas City Star employee, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wyandotte....... Bank employee, Kansas City, Kan. 
Wyandotte....... At home, Kansas City, Kan. 

Franklin ata Goodyear Tire Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Graham pines. Farmer, St. Peter, Kan. 

Saline weiss ve coe Farmer, New Cambria, Kan. 
Wyandotte....... Steel Worker, Argentine, Kan. 
WHSON owe died ene Married Frank Campbell. 
Chautauqua...... Goodyear Tire Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Sedgwick......... At home, Wichita, Kan. 
Greenwood....... At home, Piedmont, Kan. 
Qeaverstucaycain sas Box-factory employee, Kansas City, Kan. 
COU eke. gacabe oins At home, Concordia, Kan. 

Rey aes re ee Goodyear Tire Co., Akron, Ohio. 
JOHNSON Ai. eKieeS: Furniture Co., Wichita, Kan. 
Sat Hee heap elas Farmer. 

Wyandotte....... College student, Washington, D. C. 
Pottawatomie.....| College student, Washington, D. C. 
Washington...... ———_—_——— 

Bord Seca pea ia ee 

Sedgwick......... Home, Olathe, Kan. 
Pottawatomie.....} At home, Blaine, Kan. 
Wyandotte....... Irving-Pitt Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Cherokee......... Foundry, —————., . Okla. 
Jackson'y.ise) wah Sas SRSA 

Montgomery......}| Home, Kansas City, Kan. 

DONNSOD Mein een Buel Tire Co., Kansas City, Kan. 
Cherokee......... Goodyear Tire Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Sedgwick......... College student, Washington, D. C. 
Leavenworth......| Shoemaker, Leavenworth, Kan. 
Dickinson. ....... At home, Abilene, Kan. 

Olathe ry ces: College student, Washington, D. C. 
Rush ......1 Farmer, Liebenthal, Kan. 
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STATISTICS—PUPILS. 


ATTENDANCE BY COUNTIES. 





1916-17. 1917-'18. 


COUNTIES. oe eR Se en Pe 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
Alen ste dee otal. PRES AOR E OL EI bean ee Rin ieee eae al PAs WOE, on 2 
ATV OT SON:, 2c. rok Pao Te eR NGL eat ace AD a ERC he an PR se de Ta Batis Ge 7 8 Sireil st che eer 
A CORASON Gs eee a Nin oes Races Aa a. ae Pee oR ere CORI seams ge 1 2 1 2 
Barber oh scone ae Bede OPER TRI ee oaies ETE ec GRROM ERC ada Vea Panne 5 Ted Pee ord he 1 
Be areorne ees hse eee ee ee ee eer at SR ME TR pt Dat cere 1 1 1 1 
BOWE On 7725 2 sein oon a oes ee A at ne ae ons A eect 3 2 74 2 
ESTO WLS i een oe a cae Ue acca co NR gee PUNE BC Mes RSE DN tie ae titi Yann othe OFS NT BB i cpauen ated i) 
BGtlenc sp Ree Shere (ne aE ek ee Hh en, emp VEU NEA Meni a enti Cie tlagy ahaa ake 4 i 
Chasey coe ea A aaah tale Or ee 2 Ramee ge MRT 3 SRC, nce 1 1 a nl 
Gherokee rac Se eee ae ne aT oe A ere 5 5 5 4 
GhHEVeENNON Se Hae eet ROE aia ncutee, Sheree eee Ru AR MNT, a a EE Sh tt Dace te p de Oe chess ee 
Cloud 75,0 Gane, oki tgherae dh nuke a aC EM eae taasettery « ug Pata ire Baer oa 2 
Coley ea eh eae AO ia Oe Ee ices Re En cae 2 ak ee 1 
Comanche oa ee He cond he) ace aE ee boa ee. ee ale eee 
COW Ye5 ose ee ate 1k ye ee eae ee Ga ore ite eet eaa 1 a Bae Sa oe tb 
CTA wlOrd s Biee we Se a) oe ee ere IIE RU baa ee ae 5 9 4 9 
NB Yeveteh ebb tear trina tlic: Ao ci Rr NPN BCPA Aan SU ONL co SAR IP eM RE NS oa Ay es BRS ages saa: il 
Dickimson. eee Pe A ese eek ode a Pa are ie ARIE ao 6 i 5 3 
Doniphan’) Hasire Sees sees sree eae toe ees Mommie AN lias tana eer a ees Leal Semen as 1 
Dovglas ete ee ear a: ah oh eet se ERE eames Coe cece Sight SES ea Aad er ee Br 
Bolg ef Peay ae teg Fae aie) hsp eaten ee nae a oak) ee Te Zh an yelp fore ve Sie Pek ok 
BH Oo eS Re Os So RU Mee ch, NORA VEC Oem che By IRE oR SALES its oa 2 NRE | ea aes ce Saas 1 
OT ie Seen a a cee ao a tire he a re ce et, Ae RC a ote Pe deat Tose FUSS. Sean GBA Where Ab 
Branktdin 32255 cote ote en ee naa eee ite 1 LS me) Racor 1 
COTE 1 wh ern es a enV at Oot nar BC Re pensetsced, oN al tt oe nag COON ae eae) Ak aN Ihe] cee 1 
Gray Ee EGE Sea Le AS yey ook iycttte ee ucahae  eN aoe eet eC a LN see nes ut 1 
Gra a ny sige eos te tan de REGS ors eal GRC ae OPS A kts, Sh mee Pe Seem Re eee eee ete Oe A aed Meanaidinet, “a 2. 
Pare tori ie eh Se cee ty SPI aerate cae ae ar, IMac et tM Oe ee 1K Ree aaa A 1 
VAN V OY oS i ak Skies som ee nas tad eta piel noah atta each oe ee TE Dice | ees ies Dl eee SN 
PACKSONE I aloreay diana Eee Te Ree SLAC OC aT ets etc. Sei |e a eer easel Leo ame ale 2 
IS eee om ea os pea arte I eae a A ET As Br Peace nee arate aie en Zara e a Legh | een Bele ae ca 
JSONNSON ess ey hos eae iC AGERE CARIN ated castertinte Ath Eeenetr vee 18 8 18 8 
TG Ar ye te BHA Aad Sle totes ek eee eecte ke age RE NSTI orl ADEs Roe CEPR TT | Spor SNe an 0 ga Lae eee aE Ln 1 
ACG b hea gate a Wy ae Gee a MOE RT ee MIR LE Thuan coir. Se me eg 1 ali 1 gi bat wate 5 
Doabette she Moo ees. © inserts coke a Meat NE, tlre su ekeemme Teena 2 1 Ayes Ak arate er 
LGA venworth esis ee tee Gea eels Spe ats nea Ont en eoeae By orling sel at eae | Peep ge 
DB gba A Re ON et te eer MIE A crea OL eR AEAIR te, Ne HUA INR ao n SLES) PA ase, Mae TE Leal aber the 
LIV OUR is a. sai gg tak ASM ee ARN RO, GAs BINT Mb ERAN, Seth ge tant A Lares acl at 5 Ep Soy conan Hy wel ooh eben 
IVE ATION ae fara Sister teil, ural, beat aaeaeo, Jeena rad AN RET 1 3 1 2 
IMVarsh al lesa ts Bene 2s ate, ibrar age ek heey Tat eiye wt MON len ee ee a a ASM pS PN arta a Leslee ee 
Mie Persona eo sc eis sce ee sa dee ROE orale ans eo tel Coote |G ec ene ene | Seca ikea etre 1 
Mitchell (eer ter te ae aie atacand (Seated aS, eA | ae beara ge A ane, SR 1 
Montgomery coe ee ene RG as or ete Maine a 7 6 6 4 
INemaha: 22 eos 6 28 os ie cress oe ee Lae eee aoe lea tate Se oes Se De rp yee el ope 
IN G0SHO? 2a dale capita icee china Wesel eel ah cation Wear SLPe eget 1 YAMA tes eke RAR 2 
IN OF bOT otis MWe Fs ea Rat een Eat a Meno ae es nae ee rll op rate rena Leta ee ore 
Osa me Abe eR irc ine mote MR os CEE asp Coe Fi ls Pe Dae eterna a 24 
(OES oo) el: arama me my Meg ON Sant ow ai Alli ree Lacs eh ory i ie A Paral We ag ec Dic LNs ae oeaNe ie 
OETA Wa Ai eS Ra a apg ak ee eR, NE ein eT L 1 1 1 
PA WIRCOK SOx ea Toe a tar at ear ha SLATS eee oe one EN Se AOE eee Se | eae tens Lg | eee Seen 
POttawatomles:s cre noted oie ia ene eon das ed lee arte tal os ates He 2 2. Z 
Od geo Deen Ok PEE Yee ahs ae Nal) mA tee ods Baa nC el papel aie F Nt ag i 1 Le le eee 
Riawtins sas tee Se eons 3 Vuets 2) em NEP ON tee Tha), Aas RCs lal eee Gagne gcc" SU eR ae 1 
RENO She ae eats to ete A DU Me HCI ae eens hee aan ee 4 af Sela] Eo iene 
FREPU DLL CH ees ioe Reis Tis ee Ee sce Re Is ies CORN EEN REN Ek eae ese ise a 
DAD Cea eer PM cree ERO gar Barer Rc cet ee Nk ME adi Ph 79 Ae FN) Be ree + a ksh esa afte 4 
ROO Se he eri Nu Eo Aide Sac i ae Pee bin Wea Ss eda ee ll ed eS 3 1 4 
OUST S98 tote 7 cei Aa a es ae ite Se rea ea OLA ictal een Star ake ENR, Ae Sat ane 
FRussel lari ee antes ace ee ae, ea a che ee a VA Ce eta AEs yee Sa Tre eee, 
Baling Ha ate Beets We eee de ea. etc eM aR ue Ue lies eran at 1 “2, bol 
Sed gwiele sau vee oS ee here ry rn ALD) Winn Ae ACD ca 4 ve 4 1 
Shawnee iio 24a oA eas ene a een AP a he oe ee 6 6 5 5 
SCAM ONE Sai Mie ale PUN ese Soe Ie one EEA ak APR St SN 1 1 1 1 
PEO WOTIS see we andes: Soe AL ere ON Ae tee AG) Se aoe ea TEE oe ay |e ree ie V5 [80 belt aie tier eo 2 
Serie a See Peis I ca aaa No debe Shieikan IM 2 gD er Bes og 
Washington 200). Panic hi isla eel cevenee tae Puen el oak erst RO te ae 1 2 1 2 
SWHISOME eal eee Ee clas Dees Te dir a Rat aT Maan AL ee 4 1 6 Pe 
FW OOGSON casei gee eae Stoo veg ae ae EN Or Pe eee te ae a at gan Dea icse cin serene: Oke oee 
AWiVAndotte.2 74 Ui eet ae Se eee eae Lene ere 14 9 14 9 
Totals inthe pe colatoche sitet ite eee cts Le nee 142 102 130 93 


Totals, 1916-717, 244; 1917-718, 223. 
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CAUSES OF DEAFNESS AS REPORTED BY PARENTS. 


IA DSCESSES Seon HEV acetate ZUNE apg OR Sed ok 
Accident........ idle i Et a i Sek ten Sop tate 
PA GENOIGS misses Magede stn epee adere ace Sree Bee ee 
Adenoids and meningitis............... 
Born partially deaf me. be ance a ek 
PATRI LEVELS crs yo is Sasa syne ames doee ohata #2 
Brain fever and meningitis............. 
rainnmMeniny lbs, sce eee eee ween ercnc a ake 
AEATEN ER ue eT MAUL ae Pe Setar us eh reaie shake 
@atarrhalWever wares iran se tore Cates et 
Chickenpox: eecesrithe wetie ses ie Ss uate 

Olde tha MRS Rik Sats een hie Sa ete ehene 
WOT SEMI CAL eee in ks Mie a etl ia se 
Crouprand diphtheria wads Ween aes 
Diphtheria wy a! wee eee oe el ee cae 
PE ATA CH Cay tess, BRON eve rag Mot er ne ae eA dae best Ne 
Earache and whooping cough........... 
EX PIOSLON) tate Le AL ope eee ah renan 
Ba tern, ae SO ores eee £6 i ile EEO A ARS UR a ie 
Fever (kind unknown)................. 
Gatherin Grins Gary cee Wn kiike me weal eek y 
Gathering invheadwme a satis es a 
Inflammationun heady. .0. 4.0 sl was aes 5 
Inflammatory fevers) i643). 089s 28% 


Infantilesparalysis) 4. eis td eee 


fenjurediatibirth wane viee.. Sacet. yee 


“ 
NRE HANNAH HPWH HE RW HOH HEHEHE OHH 


DAVE LIP TIS Seicra ch ESE ett atid eh eet eta 
Mastoid ‘abscesses 21.75 #: a: 3 hefelediv a 0 40s 
Wieaslesis mate ic ne ciiaiareeali ctheie occu aes 
Measles and whooping cough......... 
Mem branous (Croup auc. sais oe ales cnecereleus + 
Meningitis!) haawy Japs ce aicetie eater 
IVE PS Vey aid aera see Peril ee i Me Mec UR 
PAT ALY SIS es yee irene ue Sette Cer An dCi, 
IRISCOM SHOE ee seas ees sehr en ee 


Small passe, sso. cee eee BT wera 
Spinal meningitis. + icc. ees aes 2 
"RONSHICIS Fag Pe eae oil ee ne Bed. es 


Typhoid fever weep ie a hoi feionoe ne 
‘Eyphoid and measiesge- oo. seek eae 
Typhoid and meningitis.............. 
Typhoid: PNEUMONIGA lees ot sou St teres 
Whooping: cOMg Hee see reetatglc ee 
GOT ee Sh ears een chore Nay tte ofa te 4 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS. | 


TABLE No. 1. Appropriations for current expenses. 


Year ending 


Year ending 























ITEMS. June 30, June 30, 
1917, 1918. 
Salaries: 
Appropriated:fon‘fiscal year oo) tiene kts spake Men ceetee ha $33,119.94 $34,543.39 
Hxpendeéd ‘during’ fiscal year ic s6y Ve Ax oss ler he tease come ee ees 61,076.55 31 O26 et 
‘Unexpended. balance June: 30 s.0 seins st sige cies eae $2,043.39 $3,515.62 
Maintenance and repairs: = he 
Approepriated: for. fiscal years ni Ns wtencceeys, socu tH eal Mae en he 2...) $34,563.14 $34,187.87 
Hixpended, during fiscal yearn icwosiatiisin separa cen tee Raauere ees 6 33,375.27 84,187.82 
Unexpended) balance June: 30 723. a hes ee « $1,187.87 $0.05 
Fees fund: Sa) 
Balanceson hand: June radi ssne eis ale ce aiata ke i uateia ale ees have $1128 2k6 $1,930.82 
Collected, during’ fiscal year Veen 3 ys tel ake eae eros ody aeanenee 2,582.00 2,831.58 
Expended: during fiscaliyear sie G.saeen. Wie 3 Soe tnele ase ee 2,314, 34 1,456.12 
Unexpended balance June 30... LAA Mire eens Hh ki $1,930.82 $3,306.28 
Recapitulation: 
Total spent from salaries, maintenance and repairs and fees 
bi EDaTC IOLA eae MUM Wea SEMA A mou eal: uae PRN rg | $66,826.16 $66,671.71 
Total unexpended balance in state treasury, salaries, main- 
tenance and repairs and fees fund, June 30............. 5,163.08 6,821.95 
Reappropriated: 
Salaries) yeh ater c Pe ema Ag. EV ay ates UND OW tigate NUE aad sh $2,043.39 $3,515.63 
Maintenancer and repairs. an hua iis CiiecNint ai ale aa one aes 1,187.87 .05 
ees ta Bar auc PR Maa tore gua An a ane ca ese NN ea i iat Rees 1,930.82 3,306.28 
Total reappropriated eGR aed St A mI UR OAT vale a ee $5,162.08 $6, 821.95 


TABLE No. 2. Receipts and disbursements of fees. 


Year ending 





Year ending 





Items. June 30, June 30, 
1917. 1918. 
Received: by superintendentiva. Wi hs oie bl eee) oe aaa eee lta $2,582.00 $2,831.58 
Faid- toistate: treasurer awn dict mcr ind, Peer aber ener aie  UneN ) E eI e ' 2,582.00 2,831.58 


TABLE No. 3. Contingent fund. 


Year ending 





ITEM. June 30, 
1917, 
Cash inshands-of:superintendentin usw sss etait een aes eee $250.00 


TABLE No. 4. Salary revolving fund. 


Year ending 
ITEM. June 30, 
1917: 





Cash in hands’ of, superintendents +: f.) Sites ae eo eee $100.00 


Year ending 


J 


une 30, 
1918. 


$250 .00 


Year ending 
June 30, 


1918. 


$100.00 
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TABLE No. 5. Private money of pupils. 





ITEMS. sof erG ASOT eS P IY AVP: EsIMSMUGT Te] Cas apa IR Teas 








Omeha nd Ful yal rn ee eee Meng! oe SROs Same Wier eee anne $194.00 
Ovetdratts visite. el amen ee | TGA Sarees cris meee ne. 11.74 
Received during fiscal year.... PLES OF OG soa ieee tease Une ete TTS dI96 
Expended during fiscal year...].............. Pld A Aas | actahane ei tay nk 
“Balance on hand Juneis0 2 ys ee a TOA VOOR Lost alma sNs 








Otalst gs paap igen eee fee $1,837.44 $1,837.44 $1,939.70 


TABLE No. 6. Purchase and issue of stores. 


Year ending 





Year ending June 30, 1917. Year ending June 30, 1918. 


$1,939.70 


$1,691.09 
248.61 


Year ending 














ITEMS. June 30, June 30, 
f 1917. 1918. 
Stores on hand and paid for at beginning of year: 
WOTMIMISSATIOS Ho We Lane ota oats eit WOMAN ae cya he way ate Ua ena Uden $651.87 $1,099.03 
REODETUVO TUE ile Mite W ort Sarna RUN eRe oon Dies NE Mars mae aC ar CU Gai Me ay a al dy fete 1, 8092 p4 
Purchased aid paid for during the year: 
WOMNMSSATICS is tee ha eo cera a ney aR hin coy stall ty S 164555228 18,147.30 
PPRODETGY eo ae ae ee a aca ee RST Mie nanan 2 Aalst EE aa 19,194.33 17,496.64 
PRO GENS komen arid exes Na rte cc teal IQ ani ORD Ta AO Coe $37,979 45 $38,602.51 
Issued during fiscal year: fy 
GOMMISSATICS pepe ie een sere t pas es) co ee ML cians She to ut niet Maer ese $16,108.12 $17,740.25 
ESTODOUEN she vine re terete mE UM. tobe Bleae Blain Ss Win ole wine hin Se nc 18,913.76 . 16,701.73 
Remaining on hand and paid for at end of year: 
HC OMANISSAT IOS ia lye ieee ML gab oar wierd NF I uta hs RMR a SNe 1,099.03 1,506.08 
TPO POT Ua Met cnt eta Vaile GMa eau IS al Mai Te aa, AR SAN yh 1,859.54 2,654.45 
PLOUE] Sic 01S. Mt ats eae ANG a ar: See TM IRS ae ACN gee Ue NLR $37,979.45 $38,602.51 


TABLE No.7. Total cost per capita. 











Year ending 


Year ending 























ITEMS. June 30, June 30, 
LOL: 1918. 
Average number of pupils............ A Te wet Me Daa dae 243 229 
: Usabe NDE Thee 
Based on appropriations used: 
TS CE PN ea eines a aia arte es PCR eg” Ret eid Mina MIB Yi $31,076.55 $31,027.77 
Niaintenance an Gsrepallsy sais, crashes tiiniderc das xcein oka ste eee ieiuee, Wee Savors | 34,187.82 
UT a AE Lear SS OE NPN Ny OR RRS Ne aoa et ACC 2,374.34 1,456.12 
PE OURS ey ee Nea TOR Ma UE sa OMe Os FW thal Lee ae IN NI $66,826.16 $66,671.71 
Per capita cost based on expenditures.................05..05- 276.14 291.14 
Based on issues: 
Salaries: ees ue eaten reba Noise lense a nar whatalin Moar aces l g $31,076.55 SSL 02 Te 
Maintenance and: repalray ttt urine ele cay evatmig ere yments en bee 32,646.54 $2,999 .35 
ISPENSVe PEAS 00 are ST, AULA EAA AD Savion ai ARCHED GT ene es ae OTT iis 2,374.34 1,442.63 
APS weal Ye MR eR Nae es aR MUM reali Lule ML CY ris Me pe fe $66 , 097.43 $65,469.75 
Per capita cost based on issues.............-.45. SOI eo hea cae, 272138 285.46 
- Total ordinary support based on issues..........-..000.--00-- $66,097.43 $65,469.75 
Value of coal used from Penitentiary................0....505- 599.38 80.78 
Value of work from state per nN COR GU BR Sai a cM Gu mare Cae tL RAL 20.53 27.07 
CINCoES 1s apenas teagan EL Wr ond Mutc ash Ze hiya, WAG) ILA Team ea faa am SMe he $66,717.34 $65,577.60 
_ Actual cost per capita to taxpayers. Peace oa Whee Sea plete en ata dar ay 275.69 286.36 _ 
Less fees collected and remitted . EDEN LID SMe igu ee Oke, whee lett af ene ade $2,582.00 $2,831.58 
if OE RIS Et eae at iA eM aNela toe tetera anton aiedahie: chase ahs) o/ tela, amet alts $64,185.34 $62,746.02 
Yee tbar “GEES ito 05 SOIR eae a UG a dN ea 265.02 274.00 
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TABLE No. 8. 


Year ending 
June 30, 1917. 


Livestock account. 








Year ending June 30, 1918. 
































Horses. | Hogs. | Horses. | Hogs. | Shoats. Pigs. 

Onghand: JuUlyde wie nn ee aah ee eae 3 AT 3 AAD aie ce nate | 35 
Purchased oii) Geese os Lee ae cUSRone [La anatriaits De es ROSA Re eel a Slee ee 

PNErEASE 2 Cer oo hea eae el REE a, aR eel ease ee ALS MO Me cots ol | Aa SHC tal ona ee 63. 
POI PICS hy tle ce ey Cia i png mae chech: aetecste | tO Sone nee anges A ane nee 1 AS ose, Seas 

otals 7 ras Ric i ie een omnes ee 3 91 3) 23 18 98 

re f0) (6 tenet stan ena Ne BARN ET oS See Ra ate eR Oh U LD al ere es gS ees Bere ee Say 32 

DB 7 10 tea aiken a ot ae ree nt cee ela Na Meare acces oS at a Me ol nes at Coe Keke a AD 5 
Butchered to3 2. cage ie eres oie AL Malis Sec irs ee at EES A |e Metece 10 eee spel! weer tie a] BOP i Dea 

Matured: to shoats 275% Sante yy ca deonl alae Seve roman ewan cote aircon en call en geben et Crore nieces (ie Uaranra ee 19 

Totaligeducteds lax tiecre Lok eee eee BA itt Oey are LG oeuee scan: 56 

Remaining on hand July 1........... 3 Di 3 4 18 42 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


To the Honorable Board of Administration: 
GENTLEMEN—I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
State School for the Blind for the biennium ending June 30, 1918: 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE SCHOOL. 


EXPRESSION. 


The Expression Department is one of great value to the pupils, giving 
them poise and assurance necessary to a successful business or social life. 
A systematic course in voice culture and literary interpretation is given. 
A three-fold training is achieved by expression: Mentaily—memory work 
is necessary to this art; also the imagination must be trained to portray 
other times and scenes and to assume different personalities. Morally— 
readings, scenes and sketches from the best writers only are given. 
Physically—poise and strength are required by drills necessary to secure 
correct dramatic expression. A play is given each year by the members 
of the senior class. During the past year eighteen pupils have received 
regular individual instruction. Beside these, special assistance has been 
given to other programs, preparing the student to appear in public. 


‘GIRLS’ PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


“Thy body at its best. How far can that project 
Thy soul on its lone way ?’’—Browning. 


The gymnasium is equipped with a ladder, lifting machine, turning 
horse, dumb bells, wands, Indian clubs and other apparatus. The stu- 
dents are divided into four groups: kindergarten, intermediates, juniors 
and advanced. The younger children are trained in simple breathing and 
muscular exercises, which gradually increase in complexity until they are 
able to work with wands, clubs, and apparatus work. The older students, 
having gained poise and control, acquire grace in the simple folk and 
esthetic dances. Drills are given several times during the year. A 
splendid exhibition of the work was given at the May fete. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 


All students are given instruction in music, not only for its esthetic 
value, but as a means for the cultivation of entire accuracy of hearing. 
Both the junior and senior choruses sing each day, and those who show 
talent are given individual instruction. The length of time given to such 
instruction depends upon the pupil’s need. Sometimes a long course of 
training is needed to overcome some mechanical difficulty, while other stu- 
dents without such impediment may advance much more rapidly. All are 
entered according to their ability and given the most. careful and sys- 
- tematic instruction. All pupils must take piano lessons unless excused by 
music director after a thorough effort to master the same. 


(3) 
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Violin, voice and piano are offered, and every effort is made to prepare 
pupils for professional work and for earning their own living, and the 
opportunity is given to those ready to appear in public. 

Recognizing the ennobling and refining influence of good music, we en- 
deavor to have the students hear only the best music, and opportunities 
are offered to attend the best concerts and recitals. 

Ensemble work is afforded in the Senior Chorus, Junior Chorus, and 
Orchestra. Recitals are given by the advanced pupils and faculty of 
the music department quite frequently. 


PIANO TUNING. 


The course offered is a thorough and practical drill in the repair and 
tuning of various kinds of pianos, including a piano player purchased for 
the purpose. Members of the class do some piano tuning outside of the 
school. This gives them practical experience in dealing with people as 
well as mechanical skill. This department has been enlarged by an ad- 
ditional room to be used exclusively for repair work. 


TYPEWRITING DEPARTMENT. 


This department has a dictaphone and a good supply of typewriters. 
The pupils are usually eager to learn typewriting, as they realize its ad- 
vantage as a means of communication. 

The pupils receive careful and persistent drill in spelling, punctuation, 
and the ordinary forms of business letters. After attaining a fair degree 
of proficiency they are allowed the privilege of using a typewriter for let- 
ter writing. Several have developed speed as well as skill in this line of 
work. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


The purpose of this department is three-fold; the first aim is training 
the mind to purposeful thinking. Second aim—teaching the student to 
perform the simple muscular movements required in such operations as 
mixing, stirring, beating, cutting and folding. Third aim—teaching the 
girls the ordinary household tasks so they may become helpful in their 
homes. 

To develop capacity to earn is not the primary object of this depart- 
ment. : 

The growing realization of importance and interest in the study of 
domestic science has made it necessary in so far as possible to establish a 
standard of study, limited under the existing conditions by the individ- 
uality of the teacher. 

Emphasis is laid on the theoretical and practical lessons in cooking. 

Theoretical lessons are taught by lecture, dictation and recitation as 
suggested by the following outline: 

1. Foods in general: Definition; classification; use. 

2. Study of the five foodstuffs as to principles which separate them into 
classes. 

3. Foods related to the different classes studied as to (a) source, (b). 
composition, (c) production, (d) digestion, (e) economic and nu- 
tritive value, (f) care. 


(a) Water: Tea, coffee, fruits, fresh vegetables. 
(b) Mineral matter: vegetables, fruits. 
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(c) Fat: Butter, cream, olive oil, oleomargarine, bacon, and other 
fat meats, nuts. 
(d) Carbohydrates: Cereals and cereal products, starchy vegetables, 
sugar, honey, sweet dried fruits. 
(ec) Protein: Milk, eggs, meat, cheese, beans, peas, some nuts and 
cereals. 
4, Preparing and serving meals, with underlying results. 


The practical lessons in cooking are the application in the laboratory 
of the above representative foods. The amount of theoretical and prac- 
tical work is left to the discretion of the teacher. 

Cleanliness, order, and exactness of measure are emphasized in the 
laboratory, also a study of equipment; purpose and method of using, and 
care of each utensil. The students assist in caring for the domestic- 
science room. 

Two hours per week with credit toward graduation is given to each 
class. The classes are divided according to grades. 

(1) Girls below the seventh grade. 
(2) Eighth-grade girls. 

(3) Freshmen and sophomores. 
(4) Juniors and seniors. 


The work this year, in a simple way, has been carried out in accord- 
ance with the Food Conservation. 


LAUNDRY WORK. 


Instruction is given one hour per week in ironing, to the students, 
divided into classes according to grades: 
(1) Beginners or new pupils. 
(2) Intermediate girls. 
(8) Girls below seventh grade. 
(4) Eighth-grade girls and freshmen. 
(5) Sophomore girls. 
Many of these students do their own laundry work. Credit is given 
toward graduation in these classes. 


GIRLS’ INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


In the girls’ industrial department the pupils are taught all kinds of 
hand sewing, crocheting, knitting, rug making, bead work and basketry.. 
This department has done a large amount of work for the household de- 
partment, such as hemming table linen, dish towels, sheets, pillow cases 
and towels. Several new classes have been organized in this department, 
and nearly all of the girls have mastered the preparation stitches for 
sewing and crocheting. The older girls are producing a fine grade of 
work. Many of them have learned to sew neatly by hand, and several of. 
them can use the sewing machine with neatness and dispatch. 

Instruction in knitting has always been given in this department, and 
with the steadily increasing demand for the knitted article, we have the 
more diligently applied ourselves. 

All the girl students from the primary through the high-school grades, 
even including some of the younger boys, have learned to cast, bind off, 
purl, and knit. A number of knitted articles, including wash cloths, 
scarfs, bootees, small sweaters and children’s caps, have been completed 
this present school year. 
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Through mastering the art of knitting the students are benefiting 
themselves while doing a great service for their country. 

With our carpet loom many beautiful rugs have been woven by some — 
of the students of this department. With the knowledge obtained in 
this line of work a student can become independent and care for himself 
in the future. 

The pupils apply themselves well to their work, and all who see them 
are pleased with their progress. The high quality of the students’ work 
was recognized by the Kansas Free Fair Association, Topeka, 1916, when 
we were awarded a beautiful loving cup—first honors—for our display in 
the textile department. 

BOYS’ INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


This department has been self supporting for a number of years and 
has trained adults as well as regular students to become self-sustaining. 
Several counties in the past have found it a matter of economy to advance 
means to blind men to buy the machinery for broom making and then let 
them pay back the money in small installments. 

The State Board of Administration feels that every blind adult in the 
state can and should be self-sustaining, and with that in view has ar- 
ranged to give all who may come instruction in broom making during 
the forenoon of each day. They will have to support themselves or be 
supported for the six to nine months necessary to learn the trade—but | 
after that they should be self-supporting. | 

The youngest boys occupy their time in arranging broomcorn straws. 
The intermediate grades sort corn, and learn to cane chairs and make 
hammocks, rope, nets and baskets. The older boys learn every detail of 
broom making by actual experience. When they can make salable 
brooms they receive a small payment for each dozen produced. They also 
secure a small commission upon hammocks and fly nets. While these pay- 
ments are not large, they encourage the boys in habits of thrift and in- 
dustry. The output of nets and hammocks has been much larger this 
season, as the boys have been allowed to work in their own rooms during 
their spare time, the state furnishing them with twine at cost and allow- 
ing them the profit on their own work if they sell it themselves. 

During this year the students of the Boys’ Industrial have made a 
creditable number of heavy fly nets, light buggy nets, curtain hammocks, 
plain hammocks, baby and doll hammocks, hook nets, twisted halter 
ropes, clothes hampers, shopping bags. They have caned a number of | 
chairs, and the output of brooms has included heavy barn or warehouse 
brooms, common house brooms, and special parlor brooms. 


LIBRARY. 


If you were to stroll into the children’s library at the School for the 
Blind some Monday afternoon you would be quite likely to meet a small 
boy carrying away a volume over half the size of an unabridged dic- 
tionary, and you might be led to fancy that the children were being 
seriously overworked. But the book would probably be a copy of the 
Arabian Nights, and when you saw the lad’s eager interest your alarm 
would cease. 
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‘In fact, most of the pupils take the greatest interest in their library. 
A very large proportion of them keep up a constant course of reading in 
spite of the fact that their regular work is rather heavy. A card record 
is kept of the books read by each pupil. 

The library proper has about a thousand volumes, and there are in the 
same room as many more textbooks often used for general reference. 
This does not mean that there are a thousand separate works. Such a 
book as David Copperfield fills six volumes in “point,” as the raised print 
is called. As is natural in a school, a large part of the library consists of 
juvenile books of travel and adventure. Other important groups are: 
Fiction, poetry and drama, essays, history and biography, popular science, 
and books about music. This last group, which is much in demand, is of 
course suited to the needs of such a school as ours. In all the collection 
there is not a trashy book, for nothing but good literature is put into 
point for the blind. 

Perhaps you may feel inclined to question whether it is a good plan to 
develop so carefully a taste for good reading in young people who may 
never have a chance after they leave school to get books in raised type. 
But the work of the library does not stop with furnishing reading matter 
to the students now in school. One of the regular duties is to send our 
books to the blind in this and other states. Congress has provided that 
reading matter for the blind may be sent free of postage, so that any 
“responsible blind person may obtain from the School, without expense, 
the loan of any book not in use. The School is always glad to send out 
books. Many of our former students keep up their reading in this way. 

Each year new books are added, though the number can not be great, 
since the average cost in this type is about three dollars a volume. We 
have a library appropriation, but a large part of this has to be spent on 
textbooks and music needed in regular work. There is usually barely 
enough left to enable us to get a few of the great books that are each 
year being printed for the blind. 

It is our aim to bring the library to a point where it will be able to do 
the most good, not only to our own pupils, but to the blind of the state. 
It is not hard to see what a pleasure a taste for good reading and a chance 
to obtain good books must be to people shut out from many avenues of 
enjoyment. 

AN INCIDENT. 


The Kansas State School for the Blind is not a hospital. Neither is it 
a place to send children for medical treatment. Children who come to 
us are required to be of good health. While this is true, we regard it the 
school’s duty to advise with parents on the proper course to pursue when, 
in our judgment, any child’s vision may be improved. 

Specialists in the treatment of the eye, no matter how high the degree 
of proficiency and skill they may have attained through years of careful 
research and experience, cannot work miracles. 

Still, to bring encouragement to parents and friends of children with 
defective sight, we may truly state that the improvement in the cases of 
some of our students has been little short of marvelous. 
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Thinking along the above lines, an interesting case has recently come 
under our observation. On January 19 a Kansas mother called at the 
State School for the Blind. Like others she has lived for years within 
the state of Kansas, yet knew practically nothing about the work being 
done here, nor had she any reason to take special interest in a school for 
the teaching of blind children. But when her twelve-year-old boy was 
compelled to quit the fifth grade in the seeing schools on account of 
partial blindness which had come upon him, she came to investigate the 
school and the methods of study. . 

The parents of this boy had spared no expense in procuring the best 
medical treatment. Observing no visible signs of improvement had 
caused them to abandon hope for their boy regaining his sight, and as a 
last resort for his advancement they were seeking a school where he 
could pursue his studies. 

He was enrolled the following Monday. He was led into the office, not 
being able to see a thing with the left eye, and the vision of the right eye 
was greatly impaired. He was immediately examined by Dr. E. J. 
Curran, the school’s ophthalmologist, and placed under his care. While 
taking treatment he was in school going on with his studies where he had 
left off in the grades. He was at the same time being corrected of habits 
formed since losing his sight which are usually characteristic in youthful 
blind until rightly trained.. He was encouraged to sit erect while reading 
or studying, and to find his way about the premises without groping. 

At the end of the first month the bandages were removed. At the ex- 
piration of eight weeks the right eye had gained wonderfully in strength, 
and with the left eye he could read ordinary print. Every encourage- 
ment is now held out that when next September comes this boy can again 
enter the seeing schools. 

This is just one instance of marked improvement among many, and it 
is hoped that other parents having children with defective vision will 
grasp the opportunities for improvement and schooling the Kansas State 
School for the Blind has to offer. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


FIRST AND SECOND SEMESTERS. Number work: Combinations up to 
20. Memorizing of poems: Stevenson, selected verses. Point writing: 
Alphabet and simple sentences. Reading point: Simple sentences (pre- 
pared by teacher). Bead and.rafia work. Phone work. Ear training: 
Songs and singing games. Gymnastics. Story telling and dramatization. 


FIRST GRADE. 


FIRST AND SECOND SEMESTERS. Reading: Waits’ First Point Reader. 
Progressive First (capital letters), spelling (phonic), and words from 
reading lessons. Printing sentences: Simple stories, use of punctuation 
and capitals. Numbers: Forty-five combinations. Language: Oral ex- 
pression, and reproduction dramatization. Chorus work, ear training, 
breathing song, operetta. Girls’ gymnasium. os 
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SECOND GRADE. 

FIRST AND SECOND SEMESTERS. Reading: Appleton’s Second, Cyr’s 
Second, Progressive second. Spelling: (phonics). Printing: Stories and 
verse from dictation, capitals and dictation. Numbers: Four funda- 


mental operations. Language: use of words in oral expression, simple 


composition, oral and written. Chorus work. Girls’ gymnasium. 


THIRD GRADE. 


FIRST AND SECOND SEMESTERS. Reading: Cyr’s Third. Progressive 
Second, in review. Spelling: Words from reading and dictation. Arith- 
metic: Four fundamentals, drill problems. Printing: Dictation and 
written composition. Language: Oral expression; composition, oral and 
written. Geography: Directions, stories of nations, stories of industry. 
Chorus. Nature study. 

FOURTH GRADE. 


Reading: Cyr’s Fourth Reader; Supplemental reading; dictation. 
Spelling: Words from daily lessons; Rational Speller, third. year. 
Arithmetic: Review work in fundamentals; long division; simple frac- 
tions. English: Composition, oral and written; letter writing; study 
of standard selections and life of authors; the sentence; word forms. 
Geography: Tarr and McMurray’s, Book 2. The earth as a whole; the 
United States; countries north and south of the United States. Supple- 
mental work from Carpenter’s Geographical Reader, North America. 


FIFTH GRAD. 

Reading: Cyr’s Fourth, completed; supplemental reading. Spelling: 
Words selected from daily lessons; Rational Speller, Book 3. English: 
Composition, oral and written; letter writing; the paragraph; some 
formal grammar. Arithmetic: Walsh’s Grammar School Arithmetic; 
review of work in fractions and long division; continue study of frac- 
tions; decimals. Geography: Tarr and McMurray’s, Book 2, South 
America; Europe; supplemental reading from Carpenter’s Geographi- 
cal Reader. 


¢ 


SIXTH GRADE. 


Reading: Eighth Reader and supplemental reading. Writing: Dic- 
tation, and composition writing. Spelling from Rational Speller. Gram- 
mar: Reed. and Kellogg, volume 1, composition work. Geography: 
Tarr and McMurray’s, Part 5, volume 1. Arithmetic: Walsh’s, Part 1, 
volume 2. Music and industries. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 


Reading and writing in connection with other work. Spelling from 
Rational Spellers. United States history: McMaster’s. Kansas his- 
tory: Arnold’s, from reading and dictation. Grammar: Reed and 
Kelloge’s, volume 2. Arithmetic: Walsh’s, part 2, volume 1. Type- 
writing, music, industries. 

EIGHTH YEAR. 


Reading and writing in connection with other work. Spelling: Ra- 
tional Spellers. Physiology: Steele’s. Civil government: Arnold’s, 
studied from notes dictated. Grammar: Classics read and _ studied. 
Arithmetic: Walsh’s, Part 2. Typewriting, music and industries. 
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THE HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE. 


The general aim of our high-school course is to open for our students 
in some slight degree at least a great many of the separate doors to the 
immense field of knowledge, thus giving our students a glimpse over 
many portions of that field that is so broad that but little part of it can 
be traversed in a lifetime. We want our students to learn to understand 
and appreciate to some extent the biggest and best things in life, for we 
know that such understanding and appreciation can do more toward 
engendering noble aims and high ideals in their lives than can any other — 
factor in education. 

SUBJECT BY YEARS. 


FRESHMAN. Algebra, ancient history, physical geography, domestic 
art and science, expression. 


SOPHOMORE. Geometry, English history, mythology, general science, 
English literature, domestic art and science, expression. 


JUNIOR. English literature, English history, psychology, philosophy, 
history of religions, social sciences, domestic art and science, expression. 

SENIOR. English history, psychology, philosophy, history of religions, 
social sciences, expression. 


ENROLLMENT DURING PAST TEN YEARS. 


TIOSSEGOD 2S oc es are ee 89 101 S21 Os ee eek eee ates 78 
TODO D1 Oss Pes aes ate wa ee 94 | 1914-1 OL oS Sree ea 13 
LOTUS OAS OER iin, cours ae beat 981 4 oT OLS AOI G theca ns saeee ee 93 
POD Oe Lea eo oo ears BS 1 1916-10 LT ae Wie Nee ome ae 111 
DBS 08 02 8 ie EAN pecan wR | OB TOL 7 LOTS Seelalt weed ta eee 105 
STUDENTS BY COUNTIES, 1917-718. 
PA TST ern, Site elation one aha katate opiate 20 GOB AN aie ess! Sara eek ete ae eee 1 
ALLCHISONS src eae ee 2) MEA LIOR = hoe in oe ate ie Sess i 
Barton yore hoe Gat aes 2. "iz Mieade Sey jaa ckoaconee take eyclae 1 
B@UtbOne Saison oe a eee er meee 2: | Montromery* uc ops etee se oe 4 
BRO wiy ers a he Pence te LS McPherson. eae ea ee 4 
Ghautadunyuaccay pice. teeter cm 2c} Mrbehell: yo. ase pension ce ho ene cate 1 
Cherokees, .5 ecto sew. oo erate es Loh MARE oad sean pee ee Be ee aaa eae 1 
Gra wilordeie. oss sae ae ee ee 10a Nemahat) fie ae 5s ee, ee hoe 
Cheyenne tir Gite na eskts oe tae tui Neoshozeh . i. scale aca on eee 3 
ClOUG SiS 0. sun Ls Cae Oo tole na 1 | OSA Ree BES eins coche no nome ii 
COWIE ko oo eure tame eas Bo Otta Wate, fe, aaa hadu teenie ates ee 1 
(GORE AG tec cutee Bn Po pee ee Is > Pawnee ac. Sst ee eee Sees 1 
Ponipian cee cect ee ee Lie Pottawatomie ss, «52a eee 1 
Douglas. Sas, eset sees dee eee 2 RT eye Se ee a ca onc she gy mee 2 
Bilsworth cic aia tie todas d | -Republiciesccts octet ae eee 1 
BFAD CE itetinctuccaisies eee ea 3} Russell: Asch ate taeen cant Seas 2 
Rord oh eae ee ee eee oe 2. =e RONO overeat eee We ah Coneieee 1 
CFOALY™ hina < ba Ree ea ree sees et ete Ist Shawnee Pee seeks fo ees 3 
SOTLOL SOT: wm. ca aces a a ee Zhe BOG EWICK ao, Sha. haeelets <= Seago 4 
WODTSON -uih sotae wee as ote Mee ee 2S4*Swmner:- spss ve aes ee een se Cae 2 
eeWellsiden et peta uke ves eee AV Smithy eis Seka ae, ee ee 2 
KIN GMaAan Aes ety Ronse ee ee eee Ll Woodsoficas, os eer eee oh ea 1 
fea hette <5 oi U a5 re Beare eine 52) Wyandotte “a4. ee eet es eee 16 
DIVO ie ois he ee eas, 2 
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GOVERNMENT WORK. 


During the year the institution gave seven officers and employees to 
the army service, while ten husbands and sons of officers and employees 
are.in the army service. 

The industrial departments, as well as individual students, have done 
considerable knitting for the Red Cross. The institution has contributed 
liberally to liberty loan, Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. funds. The institu- 
tion has offered its services to the government in matters pertaining to 
the instruction of blind soldiers. 


NEEDS OF THE INSTITUTION. 


The most urgent need is an increase in salary and maintenance appro- 
priations. During the year we have lost more than half of our employees 
on account of their receiving higher wages elsewhere. Women that had 
received $1 per day here are drawing $2.50 and $3 per day in the packing 
houses and from the railroads. 

A liberal appropriation for repairs is needed. It is desirable to have 
new floors laid in the main building. The entire plumbing system in the 
main building will soon have to be replaced. No painting has been done 
for the past two years and it will be necessary to paint the entire plant. 
The dormitories will have to be refurnished with the next biennium. On 
account of the change in the government’s policy of printing textbooks for 
the blind, it will be necessary to purchase a considerable number of new 
books. The building known as Teachers’ Cottage should be torn down 
before it falls and injures some one. Better facilities for storing coal 
should be provided. The heating plant should have a thorough over- 
hauling, as it is wasteful both in fuel and labor. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. 
Receipts: 











Salaries and wages appropriation ......... $15,000.00 
Maintenance and repairs appropriation.... 21,000.00 
Balance carried over previous year........ 3,201 +00 
Fees received s:a0e 2. pes kos ee cae 3,404.78 

SEO Gah Uitaneec eae coe eth eotindt greats. RGSS A Shae, hay $42,692 .28 
Expenditures: . 
Salaries and wages expenditures.......... $16,380.00 
Maintenance and repairs expenditures..... 24,369 .08 

EOLA Late te be os ih ea ee Se ata ie aa ————— $40,749.08 

ubyel, lO LS balance Canricd-OVery <6. ooo hiace wintles §15945'-20 

Amount available year ending June 30, 1919: 

Bass ries and= WAPCS ert oes a ice els Se ele $15,000.00 
Maintenance and repairs’:. . v2 ita. Be cine 21,000.00 

ao — $36,000.00 

$39,943 .20 

Amountcess this-year, chan last. 26 oaks, oceck sreteies $4,749 .02 


It will be seen that the amount paid out for salaries and wages. during 
the fiscal year exceeds the amount available in the appropriation for the 
current year. This necessitates asking the legislature for sufficient funds 
to finish the present year, available funds not being adequate. 
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ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


No additions or improvements have been made in the plant and equip- 
ment during the biennium. Inasmuch as our increased cost of main- 
tenance consumed our funds, the physical equipment had to be neglected. 


SUGGESTED NEEDS OF THE INSTITUTION. 


An appropriation of $3,000 for salaries and $10,000 for maintenance 


and repairs will be required to finish the present fiscal year, and an ap- 
propriation for the next biennium as follows: 


Salaries Peach Wear <0 cccrs couse eee os cea een Oe eet en eee $18,000 
Maintenance and repairs, each years. 6445 once hele: os ee ees 32,000 ~ 
Total, each-year sof. s< 52% Sa aiiennae some Win end big Whe esta le ben $50,000 
To removing teachers’ cottage and erection of boys’ dormitory... $50,000 
7o-remodeling: main building 2 iy-k% se cw oe Re ee 10,000 
To-.remodeling heat. plant: or. .25 340 ees ee Ce ea ee 10,000 


Inasmuch as it is certain, on account of the war, that Kansas will soon 
have a number of blind who are unfitted for other employment, a liberal 
appropriation should be made to enable the school to establish a com- 
mercial workshop in the business part of Kansas City, Kan., where adult 
blind may be taught a trade and at the same time furnish employment to 


any male blind in the state. For this purpose a revolving fund of $25,000 — 


and $10,000 for purchasing equipment should be made available. This 

step is in keeping with many other states, notably Maryland, and is not a 

charitable, but an economic move. LEE HARRISON, 
Superintendent. 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


OFFICE OF THE STATE FISH AND GAME WARDEN, 
: PRATT, KAN., July 1, 1918. 

Honorable Arthur Capper, Governor: 

Sir—I have the honor to submit to you my second biennial report of 
the receipts and disbursements of the Fish and Game Department. 

I also submit herein, according to law, such suggestions and recom- 
mendations as will, in my judgment, materially aid the department in the 
propagation, protection and distribution of fish and game. 


VALUE OF STATE PROPERTY. 


SH OORACHOS OTS AIT: Met eh tee ae i ae Sook. TO tnne Bees Sears watts $24,600 
HL EPONdS ON ANCW. LALCHOrY oss ebb Su bre Ge oy eee ed Sarde oon oes 97,000 
TOsponds.-and buildings.on- Old. Hatchery. cs vec eath ese «be iee was 15,000 
Buildings on west 40 acres..... PE OES eee. ee SNR or A ENE ph seer 1,000 
Siherebpuirdingson- New: Hatchery oig-s).@ cniem tines eo eae see 45,000 
amram MOV ALesDLOperty «an: set oes wb Soe ewes Gules noi wes 12,000 

EAE Ul penne anes Me eee ete aye BR oooh ahah aie ns GIS tana 6 STN MLE WE es vos teen $194,600 


PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


In October, 1916, a 25,000-gallon steel tank and tower was erected on 
the New Hatchery at a cost of $2,200. In December, 1917, a gas engine 
and electric generator was purchased and placed on the fish car for 
lighting purposes. The price of engine, generator and equipment, $300. 
A new four-room frame cottage was erected in June, 1918, on the New 
Hatchery, the contract price being $2,806.50. Other permanent improve- 
ments have been made as repairs. 


COMPARISON IN FISH DISTRIBUTION. 


Falbaoi4 and spring. 1915, including. roldtishs > 228.0... Fa ne oes 303,000 
Fall 1915 and spring 1916, not including goldfish ............ 465,000 
Fall 1916 and spring 1917, not including goldfish ............ 532,300 
Fall 1917 and spring 1918, not including goldfish ............ 750,000 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LAWS. 


I recommend that all the money on hand and all money hereafter paid 
by hunters, trappers and fishermen for a combined hunting, trapping and 
fishing license be appropriated for the propagation and protection of fish 
and game, one-half of the money so derived being used for the propaga- 
tion and protection and distribution of fish and the upkeep of the Fish 
Hatchery, the remaining one-half to be used for the propagation and pro- 
tection and distribution of game and game birds and the upkeep and im- 
provement of the state game preserve. 

From the fund created by the sale of a combined hunting, fishing and 
trapping license, a salary should be paid to competent deputy fish and 
game wardens, such deputy fish and game wardens to devote their entire 
time to the duties of the office of deputy fish and game warden. With 


(3) 
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such a patrol of our fields and streams the number of violations of the 
fish and game law, such as seines, nets, traps, etc., will decrease, our 
small fish will be allowed to grow and become of some value as food, our 
game and our birds will be given protection and the limit not exceeded 


during an open season. Fewer persons will hunt without a license, furs 


will not be taken out of season, throwing an inferior grade of furs upon 


the market. These and many other violations will be checked by a force ~ 


of salaried deputy fish and game wardens. 
Owing to the fact that hunting licenses will be issued free to honor- 


ably discharged soldiers and sailors of Kansas, I recommend that our 


license law be made to include fishing. 

Since the legislature of 1915 amended the fish and game law so as to 
deprive the county clerks of a fee for issuing hunting licenses, there has 
- been a marked decrease in the sale of hunting licenses, I therefore rec- 
ommend that a fee of 10 per cent be allowed county clerks for issuing 
hunting’ licenses. 

The following is a comparative statement of the sales of hunting 
licenses by counties for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1917, and June 30, 
1918: 


County. 1917. 1918. 
PNG ce oes Te ee eh aes eae ie ees 565 651 
ANGErsOns 2 SoS PF ieee als tae 5D 61 
ATCHISON $3508 > oe eee ee cee ee 766s. 596 
Barbers ea ae ee 140 167 
Barton 3 So eS a a ee oeee iene 502 565 
Bourbon icc oe cece ete ae ee 146 203 
PST OWI coke sae cides ss et as Se 578 616 
Birtletss, see koe ia eee ae wee 256 591 
Chase coe eect isc ace ie eee 207 206 
Chavtauquacs sachs oa hee eee 82 68 
GherokGe 255.5 ser weeps wide trons «804 785 
Ghevyenne: ns ats oe ae een 4 11 
Clare See cers Soe ee a ew eee. 114 110 
Oi ae ears Me rent iy erie rw ue ee 333 abe 
CIOUd oA sr os eel eee 251 172 
Coffey sii ode oe ake bot aise 70 63 
Comanches: Sse cos cote Brewis es 43 30: 
Cawley ori. scared ie eae ee 464 425 
Crawilord: 5. os. east Aeeae week 1,669 1,640 
Déecaturs. fo. Sia ieee ee 29 Pee 
Dickinsonor 8 28 ok hae ee 409 — 380 
Dona phasin" sci, at cis peas areas 487 510 
Dourlas. hes Ors Bes egrets rats 651 572 
Bid Wards ce Ser tietewsy 3 spate eeu ee tiget se 132 115 
IK re ose se ea eee i lea ae agree 114 67 
HES Oe oe Sas aan aot ee eras es 82 107 
Elsworth: 2% tase ee ea ae ee je 170 145 
PANO, cc ste Viera Cae Bee ~ Ab 38 
HONG a Aes Satta oe ere eat eee antes ae at 187 
Branktinis. 335 pe ia 454 437 
GREATS Seka aie cae i. wie ee ata bee 260 377 
(SOVORS Mice as coe mioed aegee oe ere om 46 30 
CRRA ANS sus Sean Tae ea tan Gees 90 45 
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County. : 1917. 
Cale Seti SRNR ait Ras Bare ee oe ee eee 187 
EPORIOV net eterno tk Go wre we Sie e Docs 9 
TECH WOOUM Sew hk ooe ks ee oe es s 22% 
LATIN TONES sien Gok Gare Ser ork ie 19 
ETA EDOTS ter teigs Seite te ides owe ee 50 
FE AE Oe sir ck ne ol oece a9 499 
PE ASOT ge Geto PY cise 4- tots epee 35 
te Crs Pegi an: he katara SRR ee 76 
LCR SOT th ee Sere igo Sra che noe cas 174 
OTRO SONI fees ose cat ae a nrem wine 219 
STOWE one cea on Cite eel ers 3 Slee ee Al 
OMTISON 45 Grek yas Re he ee any 509 
BCAVI cies he eo eee ewe es 57 
GSE WN gE 9 epi to Ae eee eee eed 88 
KEG Waa ee ee Le Oe wee oie es 57 
Dabeties ic. a 22 ee Ne a ek 532 
A SEES AY Tena ieerah cere ot) rapt: SOR ra A 9 
hesvenworth <noc2. ie ee ors 545 
Hincohves:.. ks Byte ee rae gig eas eal oe 100 
VA ek ei es ree Sees 166 
aa Nias Oy te tas Ie ee nea ee 65 
ESV OT ee ee oo esi kee ola ps ietaa a Se 346 
MAO Shoe A ne Oe were oe 536 
IIA WSN al gene wet gie Sls Sans Sale 400 
NECENOTSONS Mes ope ee vk Oe ON 557 
WEGR Ome ele Os aha ne ee i ie ales 109 
WAIT eeteres <ceeois eos BON esr bases 258 
WIECHON 53 sito iva. eee wae 204 
NMonteomery oon oes haere Oa 832 
Mornisec} 2%; FS LMO or ts peaiars avehie Sere 152 
IEG ECOT) ice ty cater ie pie oe Cees 4 
NGMEN BE he cs os ke Mean Bhievens 127 
IN COST Oss Mientras See we Sg 303 
IN GSE ee ee pice the ee Pe ee Oa var 
PVG LEONE ran Y arora oes kee ee aoe Ons 36 
PCPA Ciel ede ee ce kg tena id wesc: Poy ee iar 
SIG EN CO ie cee ig hae iasace vets Oe Ries 67 
CPU oe pea eat 3 Se Bea's ceo 196 
I RRR fc: Meas lh alr a Us ae ee ie a ee aS 290 
PEDIN IP Se c4, Sits SP irecs cose case webs oes 57 
EP OLCAWALONIIC© Ga oi x Sietetore ele ace eee 293 
PUTA ce see eee hd tes atone Mowe 216 
PAWS eS lie hee ek eee ed elt 
BER OTA. sie so Sas eta Seo. bishaipha. Beeps eo" 796 
BODUD Coe ogc hts Ove 120 
PCE. Pade hk OEE one ele oe ZF 
PLOY oo ren tee ae ioe a eee 536 
SEW ee Retoee Gad os Ape ae es pe ne ee 226 
156s 7 Rcd, oe aU eo ae eee ay Sen 95 
Brrssel bogsc sadeiea cs See Te eR ea es Sgt 38 
SE Rae, Es eer ic ee Reopen or 473 
Scott foc: alga oS Seip Ea a am epee 38 
SEO WAC teen onl aon a Le nce 874 
OA his aera mearh Ce one ieee 26 
DTNCO coasts ga Pak ot eke hick Lee 2,270 
Sheridan iin vss: ees Awl laren ho iota 45 
PISCINIAN See tne ite ee cs Se 80 
BOISE) Ss pots pao es eo che, oa hee 66 
Sigipor it ss eee es se eet ce eis 343 
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County. 1917. 1918. 
Stamiton 3. pao sees aes Swe tee aoe RE None 1 
Stevens 0.5 fe cunts ees be phate care None None 
SUMNET a ee prtshd Rigs tab caus ances 346 320 
THOMAS <P ie, portals aoe nein eee eae 42 86 
TTCSO 2 ote tee Re wee One Ee 51 44 
Wabaunsee is 230 tes ha eens 104 128 
Wallacer Assis mee act keke es 43 25 
Washinoton tis ax ess haces bee 201 150 
WiChitaet dahil Wein ale otek Sh eteas 6 ’) 
IW sone eis ek siete a eens ks ee 245 205 
W.00dSOn Ai e's inte sae ae eee ee 66 82 
Wyandotte ©: £5 cose nes ages 2,603 3,087 
FL OCAUS le Sve ose eat nent nee 29,338 28,727 
NONRESIDENT LICENSE SALES. 
Date. Name and address. Amount. 
July”. 1,.1916, Fred Arnhold; St; Joseph, .Mo:.. a. 7.5 $15.00 
Sept. 1, 1916, Frank P. Weigel, St. Joseph, Mo...... 15.00 
$30.00 
Aug. 30, 1917, Fred Arnhold, St. Joseph, Mo......... $15.00 
Sept. 26, 1917, W. J. Baehr, Kansas City, Mo....... 15.00 
Oct. 2, 1917, W. B. Weidler, Kansas City, Mo...... 15.00 
Oct. 2, 1917, Aaron Jenkins, Kansas City, Mo...... 15.00 
Oct) 27,7 1917548. Lis Cooper; Sti'ddseph. Moz nc iosta. 15.00 
715. 
Total nonresident license sales, 1916 to 1918.......... $105.00. 
Total nonresident license sales, 1908 to 1918—five years...... *$1,455.00 
Total nonresident license sales, 1913 to 1918—five years...... 330.00 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 
Appropriation, fiscal year ending June 30, 1917............. $20,000.00 
Disbursements, 1917: 
malarys. aids labor 2 osu sa. Ot cen et hemes $8,510.00 
Maintenance and srepaitich .cie nae tories Shee 5,227.80 
LE TANSPOLTAT ONO, Ss ya. hete mk ee) ere eee aes 1142598 
Permanent: improvements. i4% Vince foc. oe ete 2,418.28 
L299 siz 
Balance‘on:hand 2J uly Po lOnT oe aa $2,700.88 
Appropriation, fiscal year ending June 30, 1918............. $20,000.00 
Disbursements, 1918: 
Salary andclabor staan + Se we tero iy rae Rouen $9,370.59 
Maintenance ahd: repalt. so. ct ee 5,886.66 
Transportation s..coeh ates Hawk Fee eae 1,056.21 
Permanent:improvements (Ongias.s ise eee 3,106.50 
19,419.96 
Balance on hand July-1,:J918 00 2S ores $580.00 


* Between the years 1908 and 1913 deputy wardens were paid a salary to look after 
law enforcement. Between 1913 and 1918 we had a system of county deputies without 
salary. 
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FISH AND GAME. 
Balance July 1, 1918: 


DPPC TA Vitra one ose, chee tere Wek eevee anh Pees Gaels Shae « $16,960.88 

BL Cy here err en ie aka Boe PSO gtd Loe Cok ene 3,933.56 
——_— $20,894.44 

GAME PRESERVE FUND. 
Balance July 1, 1918: 

TENS A C6 Pea Cyathea Man ARR er Oe are $10,603.20 

“LAN SSC NCard ee een 2,000.00 
—————._ $12,603.20 
$33,497.64 


Respectfully submitted. 
W. C. TEGMEIER. 

















